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M«molEB «£ \\i« Life Qi£ OTChwUle Sheorp. 

THAT truth imd virtue, and freedom, are gaining influence 
amongthe nations, seems to be admitted; anfl the duraUe na- 
ture of the causes which produce their advancement, constitateB 
an invincible Argument, for the expectation of their future ani- 
Tersal triumph. The spirit of the Protestant reli^on, the circu- 
latioD of the Bible, that great charter of human rights, and light . 
of tutfa and duty, in all the languages of men, and the advantages' 
which commerce a&orda for the cultivatioD of humane affections^ 
uid the interchange of thoughts and opinions, all are combined 
to improve the national and social condition of our race. Illas- 
trious examples, and noble actions, are not in our day entombed 
with their authors; ^e press stamps them with the seal of im- 
mortalitjr, tmd the ieaves on which they are recorded are borne 
to distant nations, as upon the wings of the wind. Thej shall 
live in the remembrance, and stimulate the virtues of, remttelj 
advancing generations. The sacred Same which Granville Sbary 
l^idled and guarded with an ever-watehfiil e;e, has been left hf 
him t9 vigilance, wakeful as his own; it has spread and bunt 
more strong^;, and must light the wm-td. The last periods of 
VOL. II, C 
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time shsU be cheered by it, and well will it mingle with tKe glo- 
ries of eternity. 

"If a good man were a great one,'* said a friend to the author 
of this work, '*you have an excellent subject for a memoir." 
That there should hare been an apparent hesitation in asserting 
the title of Granville Sharp to both these distinctions, occasions 
our surprise. We think his greatness as evident as his goodness. 
That inan who, while employed for a considerable portion of his 
lifer with the duties of a public office, could instruct the first 
scholars of England in the idioms of the Hebrew and Greek, 
who was familiarly acquainted with other languages, both ancient 
and modem, who understood the theory of music, and was skil- 
ful with the pencil, who investigated, deeply, the principles of 
natural and English law, and produced a change in the legal 
opinions of Lord Mansfield; — that man who led in the cause of 
Africa, who founded the colony of Sierra Leone, who is denorai* 
Dated the father of the Bible Society, and who, though almost in- 
cessantly active, In the service of his fellow-men, wrote more 
than sixty pamphlets, many of them on abstruse subjects of na- 
tional interest; that man, in fine, whose exertions and works 
contributed more perhaps than those of any other individual of 
the age in which he lived, to the cause of philanthrophy in Bfi- 
tun, -must have possessed extraordinary powers of mind. We 
are ready to acknowledge, however, that his intellectual faculties 
were less rare, than the moral energy which directed them. ' 

The work before us, is a beautiful quarto volume, compiled by 
Mr. Prince Hoare, one of the honorary governors of the African 
Institution, and published in 1830. The distinguished associa- 
tion just mentioned, soon after the decease of Mr. Sharp, erected 
a monument to his memory, and expressed their desire andex- 
pectation that some competent individual, would, in a memoir of 
his life, do justice to his character. This duty devolved upon Mr. 
Hoare, and he has executed it, we tiiink, with great industry and 
judgment, in a manner worthy of the eminent name which )a% 
prodnction commemorates. Is the arrangement of his work, Mr. 
Hoare has considered the events of Mr. Sharp's life under four 
principal heads; and has attended rather, to the chronology of 
each action separately, than to that of the whole collectively. 
"I hare continued,^ he observes, "to trace each of his actioni 
through its progress, to its final term; and of course, the begin- 
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aing of ever; new subject is of an earlier date than the conclu- 
sion of the preceding one." The introduction, containing an ac- 
count ofMr. Sharp's family and earljlife, is succeeded by a his- 
tory of his efforts, Jst, for the liberation of African slaves in 
Englandi 3d, for the establishment of the colony at Sierra Le- 
one; 3d, for the establishment of Episcopacy in America; and 4th, 
for the abolition of the slave trade. To these, says his Biogra- 
pher, might be added his attempt to reconcile the American col- 
onies with England. The concluding chapters give a portrait of 
his domestic character; an account of his decease; a list of hia 
works, and extracts from his correspondence. His Qumerous 
letters, we are informed, will constitute a separate work, and 
from the specimens exhibited in this, wc hope they will soon be 
given to the world. The limits of our work will allow US to 
present to our readers only a very concise and incomplete view 
of these interesting memoirs; yet though we must abridge much, 
and leave unnoticed more, that is throughout valuable, we will 
endeavour to give a faithful outline of the original portrait, un- 
finished indeed, but preserving those bolder traits whicb deeply 
impress, and are not soon forgotten: 

To present the history of an artlen and innocent man, incapable of j^uile 
or enmity, who devoted mature life to pbiknthropical pursuits, and eveiy 
where went about doing ffood, is but tcr hold up to the virtuous part of the 
present ^neration, » bright iinag« of ita own mind. To show the example 
of an equally mild and diacrlminating' philanthropist, an equally oomplacent 
and severe censor, unwearied in kindness, yet inSeiible in judgment, and 
although unmoved to resentment, implacable to agression and dangerous 
ertor, is a lesson still in store for out advantage. That example and that 
lesson, the fbllowing narrative is deagned to convey. Some apology is to 
be made for the undertaking. 

Whoever conuders the integrity, sincerity, candour, zeal, constancy, de- 
vout pietf, and learning, of the subject of these memoirs, exemplified as 
they were by the exercise of his faculties and attainments in an unremitted 
teriesofacts of beneficence, will perceive that some record of his virtuouc 
course is due to manlcind. 

Whoever reflects on the variety of his undertakings, in concerns of the 
most arduous nature, on the extensiveness and depth of his researches, ia 
different languagesand sciences, in Biblical literature, in the religious and 
political rights of our constitution, our country, and our nature — researches 
diligently pursued through the greater portion of a life uninterrupted by 
sickness and protracted to nearly four-score years, will feel bow inadequate 
the labour of any individual must be to a full examination, and just display, 
of all that was nseftil and instructive in his eminent example." tO(U?Ic 
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Mr. Sharp wis descended from an aacient and respectable 
fatnit J in Yorkshire. HU grandfather was the reneraltle John 
Sharp, archbishop of York, a man eminent for integrity, learn- 
ing, disinterestedness, and holj devotion to the duties of his of- 
fice. An anecdote of so singular a character is related of this 
excellent man, that we think we shall gratify our readers by in- 
serting it: 

"It wu bis lordship's cnstom to htve m Mddle-horse attend hli esnkge, 
thiit, in CBK of fttigue rrom Bitting:, he mighi refrwh hinuclf with a ride. As 
he waBthiugningto IiiiEpUcopslreBidence,andwM got anile or two be- 
fore his curiage, a decent, well looking' young man came up to him, and with 
a trembling hand and Altering tongue, preienting a pistol to hi* lordahip'i 
besMt, demanded his monej. The archbishop, with great compoiure, tumfed 
aboidMd koUDg rtetdliutly at him, derind he would remove that dangerooi 
weffon, snd.tell him &irlytlui condittan. Sit! Sir! irith great agitation, 
cried the jroatb,yoiir money initMitly! Hearmeijniungnun, nidtheucb- 
biihop, — you aee I am a very old man, and my Lfe ii of very little con«e- 
queoce; your'a seems Tkt otherwise. I am named Sharp, and am archbisbop 
of Yorit) my~«aFriage and scn'anls arc behbd{ tell me what money you want, 
and who you are, and 111 not injure you, but prove a friend. Here, take 
this, — and now ingenuously tell me how much you want to make you inde- 
pendent of M destructive a buuneu as you are engaged in.' O, Sir, replied 
the man, Ideteit the business a> much as yeu. lam — butat home, thsra are 
, crediton who will not stay. — Fifty pounds, my lord, indeed would do what 
no tongue can telL— Well, Sir, I take your wordi and, upon my honmu', if 

you will, in a day or two, call on me at. what I havenow given shall be 

' nude up that sum. The highway-man looked at turn, was ulent, and went off) 
and St the time appointed actually wuted on tlie archbishop, and assured his 
lordship his words bad left impresnons which nothing could ever destroy. 

Nothing more transpired for a year and a half, or tnwt; when one nml- 
ning a person knocked at his grace's gate, and with peculiar eameabiCH^ 
desired to see him. He entered the room where bis lordship wa^ but bad 
scarce advanced a few steps before his countenance changed,. his knees tot- 
tered, and he sank, almost breathless, to the floor. On recovering, he re- 
quested an audience in private. Tho apartment being cleared, my lord, 
said he, you cannot have forgotten the circumstance at such a time and 
place i gratitude will never suffer them to be obliterated from my mind. In 
me, my lord, you now behold that once most wretched of mankind; but now, 
by your inexpressible humanity, rendered equal, perhaps superior, in hap- 
pmeas, to millions. O, my lord, (tears for a while preventing hiautterance) 
'tis you, 'tis you that have saved me, body and soulj 'tis you that have saved 
a dear and much loved wife, and a brood of children whom I tendered dear- 
er than my life. Here are fifty poundsi but never sliall I find huy^uage to 
testily what I feel. Your God is your witness; your deed itself is your glo- 
ryi and may Heaven and all its blessings, be your present and everlasting 
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Mmid. 1 wu the youocer md of a weklthj nun; jour lordthip knowi 
him my nurnge aUenatedhu affection, lai raj brother withdrew hk 

love, and left me to sorrow ud peniUT- A month mooe, mj' brother died 
abt^elor, and intestate. What washia, ia become mine; and byyourai- 
tonishing goodness, I am now at once the most penitent, the most gratefiil, 
and b^pieit of mj spede*." 

Thomu Sharp, the father of Granriile, was the youngest Boa 
of the archbishop, uid in 1773, became the archdeacon of North- 
umberland, in which atatioa he fiillj exemplified the rirtnea of 
his predecessor. Granville Sharp was the last of five sons, oil 
of whom were distinguished for their private worth and public 
benevolence. In the year 1750, he left Durham school, where 
he had acquired the first rudiments of the learned languages, 
and was bound apprentice to a Quaker by the name of Halsey, 
a linen draper of I^ondonj who, dying ia 1753, he remained un- 
der the same indentures, with Mr. Halsey's executer, B. Wil- 
longhby, Esq. a Presbyterian. In the subsequent year, he went 
into the employ of Bourk, (a Roman Catholic) & Co. Irish fac- 
tors in cheapside. To these circumstances, his own reflecting 
mind has given unexpected interest. By being thus intimately 
acquainted with individuals difiering so widely in their religious 
views, he was *'taught (to use his own language) to make a pro- 
per distinction between the opinions of men and their fehsons." 
"TTie former^" he observes, "T can freely condemn, without 
presuming to judge the individuals themselves. -Thus freedom 
of argument is preserved, as well as Christian charity, leaving 
personal judgment to Him to whom alone itbelongs." 

A series of controversies, first with a Socinian and afterwards 
with a Jew, induced him to apply his mind with great ardour to 
the study of the Greek and Hebrew languages, and his diligence 
was not less remarkable than his success. Instances are recorded 
of the manifestation of his benevolence during these early years. 

In 1757, Mr. Sharp lost his mother, and after visiting and as- 
sisting his family, he returned to London with two of his sisters, 
and abandoning his former business, obtained a subordinate ap- 
pointment in the ordnance office. 

Until 1764, he continued in the discharge of hia official duties, 
acquiring, during his hours of leisure, that accurate knowledge 
of the~ sacred languages, by which he was finally so much distin- 
goished. He was then appointed clerk in ordinary, and removed 
to the Minuting Branch. 
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It WM about this time that his attention was first directed to 
the sufferings of the African race. Little did he imagine then, 
when accidentally called upon to relieve an indigent and miser- 
able fellow-creature, that he was commencing, under the "ex- 
citement of mercy," a series of efforts that would require of him 
a profound knowledge of law, — "which would be in opposition 
to the decisioDS of the highest courts of judicature," overthrow 
the influence of authoritative, but unjust opinions, and finally 
establish the glorious truth, that by tlie Eogtish Constitution, 
every human being that treads upon the soil of Britain is free. 
The first African protected by Granville Sharp was Jonathan 
Strong. This man had been a slave in Barbadoes, and being 
brought to England, was cruelly treated by his master, and when 
considered useless from the injuries received, he was abandoned 
in the streets. By the kind services of Dr. William Sharp, the 
brother of Granville, he recovered, and when discovered by his 
master, was claimed as a slave. In order to meet the chaise 
brought against him and his brother for their interference in be- 
half of this poor slave, Granville applied himself for more than 
two years to the study of English lawj consulted the best writ- 
ten and living authorities, and finally published a tract fu'oving 
beyond controversy, that the right of slavery in England could 
not be sustained. Copies of this publication he sent to Judge 
Blackstone, (with whom he had had a previous interview little 
to his satisfaction) to the Lord archbishop of Canterbury, and 
•ther eminent individuals, accom])anying them, in several instan- 
ces, with private letters, expressing, with that candor and con- 
scientiousness, which ever marked his actions, his deep sense of 
fhe duty of the English nation to protect the natural rights of 
strangers, in the spirit of their noble constitution. Two other 
cases, very similar to that of Strong, soon after occurred; thtffie 
ofHylas and Lewis, which resulted in their deliverance, but did 
not settle the great question concerning the liberty or slavery of 
African servants brought by their masters into England, When 
the jury pronounced the verdict of acquittal in the case of Lew- 
is, Lord Mansfield observed, "Vou will see more in the question 
than you see at present. It is no matter mooting it now; but if 
you look into it, there is more than by accident you are acquaint- 
ed with. There are a great many opinions given upon itj I am 
aware of many ef them; put perhaps it is much better it ihould 
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never be finally discussed or settled. I don't know wlutt tbe 
consequence may be, if the masterg were to lose their property 
by bringing their slaves to England. I hope it never will be final- 
ly discussed; for I would have all masters think them free, and 
all negroes think they were not, because then they would botk 
behave better. *' 

It is manifest, that during these several trials, the opinions of 
the taokt enlightened jurists in reference to the rights of negroes 
introduced as slaves into England, were in a fluctuating state; 
and iiord Mansfield himself, appeared reluctant to express an 
opinion on the subject The case of James Somerset, however, 
cune on before the court of the King's Bench in 1772. This ne- 
gro had been brought as a slave into Englatul by Mr. Charles 
Stewart, of Virginia, in 17'69. Mr. Sharp employed every means 
in his power which seemed likely to contribute to what h« deemed 
a righteous and prosperous result, yet his modesty and knowledge 
of human nature, induced him to conceal himself as far as possi- 
ble from the public, and to avoid every thing which might irrrtate 
a judge, already, as he believed, prepossessed against his attempt 
At the opening of the cause, Lord Mansfield apprised the coun- 
sel of Somerset, "thatif it should come fairly to the general ques^ 
tion, whatever the opinion of the court might be, even if they 
were idl agreed on one aide or the other, the subject was of so 
general and extensive concern, that, from the nature of the ques- 
tion, he should certainly take the o^nian oftheJudget uptmit." 
The causa was argned with great ability by the counsel for ^oro* 
eraet, but the unsettled opinions of Lord Mansfield, induced him 
to adjonrn the matter to a second hearing, which afforded Mr. 
Sharp further time to extend his inquiries, and to adopt such 
measures as might tend to render the decision permanently ben- 
eficial, should it be in accordance with his judgment. Head- 
dressed a letter to Lord North, marked with the respect due to the 
first minister of the Kingdom, and that candour and boldn^s 
which became a christian. He spoke of the duty of immediately 
redresung the grievances of the servants in the Colonies, and ad- 
ded, **I say immediate redress, because, to be in power and to 
neglect (aa life is very uncertain) even a day, in endeavouring 
to put a stop to such monstrous injustice, and abandoned wicked- 
ness, must necessarily endanger a man's eternal welfare, be he 
ever 80 great in (eroporoi dignity and office." The pleadings in 
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laTour of Somerset vera ag&in heard, and the decision again post- 
poned. On the 14th of May, 1772, the cause was brought up 
for final consideration. Ghreat talent, learning and eloquence, 
were displayed on both sides, on this memorable occasion. Lord 
Mansfield abstained from giving judgment on the same day, and 
Appeared still to hesitate about deciding the general question. 
Judgment, however, was pri>nonnced on tite 22d of June, 
when Lord Mansfield, in concluding his opinion, said, '*there is 
MO necessity to refer the qaeition to the twelve judges. Imme- 
norial oaage preserves a positive law, after the occasion or acci- 
dent which gave rise to it, has been forgotten; and tracing the 
subject to natural principles, the claim of slavery never can be 
flOpported. The power claimed sever was in use here, or ac- 
knowledged by the law. Upon the whole, we cannot say the 
cause returned is sufficient by tiie lawj and therefore the man 
must be discharged. " Thus was terminated the controversy be- 
tween the Chief Justice of the King's Bench and Granville Sharp, 
estfdiliBbtng a principle most honorable to the English Constitu- 
tion) and of immense consequence to the cause of justice, hn- 
manity aod virtue. The judgment thus pronounced has est^- 
luhed the following axiom: as soon as any slave sets his foot on 
English ground, be becomes free. 
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We copy from the last number of the Christian Observer, the 
account below of an association of ladies in England, for the ed- 
ucation and improvement of coloured children in the West In* 
dies. And why may notsocietiesofa similar character be form- 
ed in onr country? Tlut it is our solemn duty to afibrd more 
generally tiian is done at present, religious instructions to onr 
coloured people, appears to us, one of the most obvious truths in 
tite world. We have a national Bible Society. We send Mis- 
sionaries to our Indian tribes—to Palestine — to the islands of 
the South sea, to Ceylon and Burmah, while almost two lAillions 
of slaves, supporting us by their labour, meeting us at every cor- 
ner* scattered over nearly half our territory, are looked ujwn 
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with coldness, aud passed by as without a title to the know!' 
edge and benefits 'of our Religion. It is time for the chnrchea 
in the United States, to exhibit more impartiality and consisten- 
cy, and to cultivate with greater care their own fields, while 
they are planting at so great expense the "good seed" in distant 
lauds. The Clergy, especially, should lay this subject to heart. 
We will also express the hope, that the chriBtian ladies amongst 
na, whose hearts are most susceptible of kind impressions, and 
who seldom yield to discouragements in the discharge of any du- 
ty, will give a portion of their time, their iafluenco, and their ef- 
forts to this Heavenly work. 

We have in our posaemion i. kige mass of intereBting' papers and publi- 
catbns connected with the proceedings of Anti-slavery Societies, and the 
present condition of the slaves and people uf colour incur West-India is- 
lands: some of the most ImportHnt extracts from which we hope in fitture 
numbers to lay beforeour readers, Forthe present, we mustconteot oup- 
■cItci with uinoun<ung the formation of a Ladles' Society for promoting Ac 
early education and improvement of the children of ne^oei, and of people 
of colour, in those colonies. The Society iaunderthepatrannpeof aRumber 
of benevolent ladies of high rank and distinction, and ve trust it may be of 
•ervicc, if not in its more direct efforts for the objects ofitaluimane care, at 
least in exciting' an additional interest in the minds of the British public, es- 
pecially among persons of influence, in behalf of the moat de^^raded and op- 
pressed portion of the human race; more degraded and oppressed in the 
nineteenth century of the Christian era, under professedly Christisn msslers, 
tfaesubjectsoftheBritishcrown, and pnjuying themselves the ample liber- 
ties of Britons, than were the helots of Sparta, or the slaves of Rome, in fer 
less enBgfatened ages, and under the obdurate institutions of Pagan despot- 
ism. It is well that our countrywomen should zealously pledge themselve* 
to the prosecution of the important object of educatingthe cliildren of the 
slaves and coloured population, who, in avast majority of instances, are 
■carccly more reg^anled as fit objects for mental culture tlian brute animals 
reared forthe market or the plough. And if the benevolent individuals who 
patronbe thb object should not find our plantations generally open to tlteic 
exertions, and not be able to establish efficientschoolsfbrthe education of* 
future race of well-instructed, [well-ordered. Christian labourers, but from the 
present unhappy condition of West-India society, should find obstacles to 
impede thur efforts, the difficulty will at least afford a new argument to 
prove die necessity for the authoritative interference of the mother country 
to place OUT colonial system on a more wise and liberal and humane basis. 

The following is the Society's address: 

'Tlie Society now announced originated in a convictioB, that while much 
has been effected for the benefit of heathen nations, there yet remains thou- 
■pending their atrength to supply us with 
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lazurieai but whose ignonuiceftnd depntvit;, thoagh we have often lamented. 
If e hare yet done little to remove) and whose peculiar sitmttion aa slaves 
Koders them incapable of promoting their own improvement, or that of their 
children. Even those negroes whose masters have been the most compu- 
•ionate, have, except in afew instances, enjoyed rather the happiness of the 
inferior animals, than that of rational and iminorta! beings; for whatever 
inajr be the case with regard to tbelr food and clothing, it is an acknowled- 
gtd fact, that no adequate provision has been made for their instruction in 
tile duties of morality and religion. 

In confirmation of this statement, it has been estimated, by persons well 
acquainted with the subject, that the whole numb^ of negio children now 
under instnicUon, docs not amount to 10,000j while, on the most moderate 
computation, there are not less than 150,000 of the slave population, under 
tenyearsof age, in OUT West-Iudia colonics: so that only one child in fiileen 
U receiving the blesung of education, in a country where, Irom the depra- 
ved habits of the parents, it is so peculiarly needed. 

'Surely, then, a vigorous effort ought tobe made. The responsibility rests, 
in a great measure, with ourselvesi for no one will any longer deny, that 
A&icana are capable of improvement and civilization. In the actual state of 
Sierra Leone, we have the most gratifying testimony to the admirable efiecla 
of Christian insUuction upon this neglected race. The opinion of the late 
Sir Charles H'Carthy on this subject is worth recording. When he was ask- 
ed by a naval officer (connected with one of the West-India Islands} what 
method had been piu^ued to bring lliem from the deplorable condition in 
which they were received from the slave sbips, to such a state in so shdrt a 
time: "No other,' he replied, 'than teaching them the truths of Christianity; 
Mid believe me,'. he added, 'if you admit Christian teachers into your island, 
^(1 will find your slaves soon become alTcctionate and faithful servants to 
you.' The evidence of Captain Sabine of the Engineers, an unprejudiced 
eye-witness, who resided there six weeks, and who closely and repeatedly 
inspected the state of the liberated Africans, is also most satisfactory. He 
has declared, in reference to the largest assemblage of them at Regent'a 
Town, 'that be is persuaded there is not to be seen upon earth, a communi- 
ty ofequalwze so truly exemplary.' See Quarterly Hevicw, No. 63, p. 34. 
'Such indeed has beentbe happy result wherever the experiment has been 
made. The governments of different colonies, where missionaries have been 
■talloned, bear the most favourable testimony to the influence of their la- 
bours on the state of society; and wherever insurrections have taken place, 
Aeimtntctednegrouhltve invariably bunfaund the most faithful to their maa- 
ttrt. It is not surprising that these facts, confirmed as they have been by the 
reportj of other individuals, and now become notorious, should have contri- 
buted to remove the prejudices that formerly existed against negro educa- 
tion. Many apphcations have accordingly been made to the committee of the 
Church Missionary Bociety, by proprietors of estates, to supply their slaves 
with teachersi and liberal offers have been made for their support. TheFe 
also exitts among the negroes thenuelres, an ardent desire for instruction. 
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In some placet, those childreawboarc not allowed to go to school, lure 
wuted lor the return of their more (brtunate companions, and by offiuing 
some little bribe, prevailed on them to impart the instruction thej have jmt 
received. 

'Tkc claims of anothernumeroua clasa of destitute etuldren, the free diQ* 
dren of colour, are abo most urgent j many of them are in a lamentable stateof 
poverty and wretchedneas, and stand peculiarly in need of Christian instruc- 
tion. But every elTort for their improvement is impeded by want of fundti 
and without liberal contribnttona from this country, they, no less than th< 
slaves, will remain in their present state of ignorance and degradation. 

'Under these impressions a Ladies' Society has been formed, the object of 
which will be to establish schools, and tiirther to assist such schook alrttAj 
eatubtished, as may be approved of by the Society, and sanctioned by the 
owners and superintendents of estates. In all its proceedings the Society 
willconsidcr the latter condition indispensable. The Society will tbankfullf 
avail itself of the counsel and assistance of the established eccleuastical Wl< 
thoritiea, wherev€r it can procure them, and, aware of the importance of a 
regular system of inspection, will endeavour to enga^ those authorities 
specially in this service; and where this is not practicable, will place their 
schools under the superintendence of the agents of the Church Hissionarf 
and other Societies. In making giants to institutions already established, the 
Society will always deem such of them as are connected with the Church of 
England to have the first c'.aim, but will not reiiise their aid to those which 
are under the care of Christian Missionaries of other denomination*. They 
hope especially, in the prosecution of this important undertaking, to have 
the co-operation of ladies connected with the West-Indiesj from whose iuBii- 
ence, and local knowledge, they expect much valuable asristanoe. Above 
al1,they would depend entirely on the Divine blesang, without which no 
human efforts can be of any avail." 

Individuals disposed either to subscribe to the Society in London, or to 
form Associations in the country, may forward their names to the Treasoren^ 
the Hon, Miss Calthorpe, 41, Lower Grosvenor Street; Miss H. G. Sper- 
ling, Highbury Hill; the Secretaries, Mrs. Bich, 43 Cadogan Placet MisaP. 
Maitland, 11. Bryenstone Squarej Mr.msbit, Bemer"* Street, Oxfhrd Street; 
Sir C. Scutt and Co, Holies Street, Cavendish Square; Messrs. Coutta and 
Co. No. 59, Strand; and Messrs. Boare, and Co. 62, Lombard Street." 



Opinions in GeoTgia. 

By every espreasion of opinions favourable to our Institution 
from the remote south, we acknowledge ourselves particularly 
gratified. Some of our best and ablest friends reside in Oeorg:ia. 
We regret, however, that the number of auxiliary societies there, 
it to small, but are encouraged to hope, by the article which we 
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now insert from the Georgia Journal, that the; will goon be mul- 
tiplied. ' The aid of the whole nation will be requisite to com- 
plete our design, but the support of tlie south Is particularly de- 
manded. Without the countenance and liberality of those most 
interested in our project, little can be expected from others, and 
we labour almost in vain, but with these, we cannot fail to accom- 
plish much, though it may possibly be less than we deaire. We 
here give the article to which we have referred: 

**Qentkmm! 

"Knowing your liberality Mpublicjoumal'isUiSndbelievinifyou sre wil- 
ling that subjects of an interesting nature, the welfare of individuals and the 
community, should be discussed through your column a, T present myself be- 
fore you and the public, on a subject of the greatest importance. 1 have for 
a long time been in hopes, that some person in our State would take up the 
subject to which I allude, and that some of our ablest pens would be epi- 
ployed in its defence; namely, the necessity and practicability of colonizing 
the fi*c people ofcolour of these United States in Africa, tbroogh the instni- 
mentali^ of the Ameiiean Colonization Society and its auxiliaries: but some 
of our ablest pens have been cumbered about other things, or feel an aver- 
tioD to the above institutions. In defending the American Colonisation So- 
ciety, I do not expect that my reiy feeble abilities will enable me to do jus- 
tice to its claims upon the benevolence of tlie humane of our land, or that [ 
can influencemany of the people of Georgia to view, the subject in a fiivour- 
•ble light. No doubt, however, that many of our citizens are alrcidy friend- 
ly disposed towards the American Colonization Society. Witness the eiist- 
ence^of auxiliaries at Hillcdgeville, and Eatonion, ani one In Jackson coun- 
ty, and would to God an auxiliary society were established at every court- 
house in the State, and in every papulous and wealthy neighborhood, and, as 
has been suggested by some, that a public collection might be made on the 
fourth of every July annually, to swell thefunds ofthe parent society. That 
the existence of free people ofcolour among us is an evil, none will deny, 
■nd I expect ail wish their removal from our State. '\\aX some individuals 
would manumit their slaves, were it practicable, is also admitted — but we all 
know from a variety of considerations which it is unnecessary to name, and 
in consequence of the policy which is obliged to be pursued in the southern 
States, that it is extremely difficult to free a slave, and hence the enactment 
of those laws which alktal necessity seems to demand. Our northern breth- 
ren therefore make little allowance for our situation, when frequently they 
denoHnceusasaraceofcannibals,oratteastas themostcruel people. Vaunt 
not over us, dear brethren of the north, we inherited the evil from our tbre- 
brtherSt^Mid we really do notlhink you do your southern brethrenany good, 
or that you serve the interests of the people of colour, when you recom- 
mend and enforce prematureschemes of emancipation. With joy, therefore, 
I behold some of the citizens of the north directing their enei^ei towards 
the support and enlargement of the American Colonization Socie^, andl 
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bope ereiy man of rdigrion >t leut, in the louth, wiU atrilce h«nd» with Iheir 
nortbem brethren on this subject, "«nd let our motto be God and our coun- 
trj," and let that counttv embnice our whole loil «nd lurface from Uaioe to 
LODiiiaiu.widfromtheAtUiitictotheti'eatem State*. With sorrow of heart 
have I vkwed the divisions that iiare been litely to grow out of the «ib- 
ject of slavery, O that we could all feel that we are Americant, a band of 
brothers, that the "interest of one is the ifitereat of all, and that the interert 
of all extends to every one." D ism isalng, therefore, eyeir scheme in the 
north and in the south which might have a tendency to create jealousy and 
sectional divisions, let us all unite in the support of the American Coloniia- 
tion Sodety. And though we may not live to gee the day when the sons of 
Afiica shall have returned to their native soil, scattering the bleaaings of civ- 
ilization and Christianity among their benighted brethren, yet ourpoileritg 
will bless us for contributing all in our power to smooth the only wrinkle, and 
wash ofFthe only stain upon the fair temple of American liberty. I could men- 
tion other motives why every American, eapeoially in the southern States, 
ong^ttobe friendly to this society, ariungfrom considerations of policy 
if not from religion- I have stated, some individuals among us would man- 
umit their slaves, were it practicable. I say then, were an asylum provided 
beyond the limits of the United States and its territories, for the reception 
of those already free, and for those that might be freed by the voluntary act* 
of their owners, mind, gentlemen, tsay, vohtniary, where would be the inju- 
ry to our commonwealth, or what man's rights would be violated, guaran- 
teed to him by and under our blessed constitution? Here let me observe, 
that 1 reprobate every measure that has for its object the violation of those 
tights. Every scheme of the kind, from the very nature of things, makes the 
condition of the slave worse, and if pushed to extremities would produce a 
■tateofthings, the mere contemplation of which would be painful. I now ask, 
has not the American Colonization Society provided an asylum fi>c tbe &ee 
people of colour? And can they not there enjoy every civil and retigioua 
privilege? Why, it aeems in one of their towns there is both a Hetbo- 
dist and a Baptist meeting house, and no doubt their brethren in America 
ptay for their enlargement. I ask again, does the parent society contem- 
plate the removal of as many free people of colour to their settlement in Af- 
rica as their means will allow ? I answer yes. Does this society wish to med- 
dle with our slaves as our rightfiil property? I answer no, 1 think not. Tot 
what would the society do with all the coloured population on its hands, it 
would need a much stronger fund than it now possesses to transport all these 
people to AfHcaat once, even if they desired the emancipation of oar slaves, 
ftirtheb whole object is to plantandrearacolonyin Africa. Thisbeingthe 
fact, and all agreeing that it would be desirable to remove the free people 
from among us, I ask, what plan is more reasonable than the one contempla- 
ted by and under the fostering care of the American Colonization Society. 
Ido jpt pretend to say that this society can do eveiy thing at oiicc.buti do say 
that if it were cordially upheld and supported by auxiliary societies and pri- 
vate benefi«tions all over our country, it would do wonders, nay it has done 
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wonden, it hu planted ft imall colony alreadj, and mach ji yet tit be done 
byit. Aiformyself, I have never yet joined any of the auxiUaiyaocietiei, 
but if one were formed in my county, I would cerlunly become a member: 
until then, I muit contribute my mite tlinjug'h some other ehannd. 

t have taken a deep interest in the psrent society erer nnce its formationi 
knd the fonnatiun of every auxiliary cheers my mind. And why ibould I blush 
fo own this fact, when our worthiest statesmen, &nd men of undoubted patri- 
otism, are attached either to the parent or some auxiliary society, u oAceri 
or members, aroony whomwesee the honored names of Crawford, Monroe, 
Clay, and Washington. Be firm, distinguished patriots; go on, O Waatkh^* 
ton, be fiiithflil in the ofRee to which you are called, never mind the oppo- 
sition of s. C. Gracchus; and remember the ha.nd of unerring wisdom is in the 
business, and the combined op[>osition of your enemies shall never prevftiL 
And should you even die a martyr as did a Caldwell in to good a caufle, yet 
would not the cause of the society die with you. From our habits and edit' 
cation in the south, it is natural that Messrs. Khf( and Tucker's resolutions 
fihoiildbe opposed; in tact Mr. Tucker's resolution was viewed objectiona- 
ble on constitutional grounds, and if his resolution were constitutional, I 
would not wish to plant a colony of free blacks even beyond the Rocky 
Mountains. As to Mr. Rufus King's resolution, I dont think it lo fearful at 
some imagine, yet the people of the south view that iraa as their enemy, 
And not without some grounds; every thing relating to slavery originating 
■with that nun is viewed with distrust. Many think it will not do for the free 
■negroes to emigrate to Hayti, the Colonizing society will not do, and still the 
free negroes at least must not stay among us. — For one I say no plan willftn- 
ewer but the one I am now defending. In this country a fWe negro is neither 
free nor bond, but stands upon insulated ground, the outcast of all society. 
I say then let us send the christian, the honest, the intelligent among our ne- 
groes first, to Africa, for of such materials the first settlers of the oolony ought 
to be composed. Perhaps I hive said enough, without the subject were 
more ably handled, would to God it were in better hands. However I feel 
gratified, and in some degwc relieved in raising mv voice in this public man- 
ner in favor of an institution, the roost important in the United States. Not 
that I would speak light of the almost countless christian and humane sooi- 
eties in the United States; but I would siy to tlie wealthy where you give 
one dollar to the Indian school, give two to the American Coloiuzatiou So- 
ciety; where you give two to the Jew, give four to the soaiety. But the 
question is, do you ^ve any thing lo any charitable institution.' You drcts 
fine, you dress your sons and daugltters, your (able groans with every neces- 
sary article of food; how much do you give to the benevolent institutions of 
(he day, yet God, whose steward you are, to dispense his manifold gifts, 
marks your conduct, and what a fearful iiour ivill that be to you, when tUou 
shall "give an account of thy stewardship!" Con. 

P.S.IfMr. Crawford, who now that he is free from the burdens^^f pub- 
lic life, and no doubt wishes to be useful, were to encourage an Auxiliary 
Colonizing Society in liis county, many would join it. ^ , 

Coogic 
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(3\xaTftete¥ fti\& \va>)\ta ot ftie AlTlcana. 

[from oolberrt'b travels. 3 
The journal from which wc make the fullowing extract, wan 
published many years since; and by more recent diacoveriea, 
our knowledge of Africa has greatly increased. Weknow, how- 
ever, of no facts which go to controvert the opioions expressed 
in this article, concerning the condition and enjoyments of the 
Africaas who were visited by the author. That nations exist in 
Africa, whose character is less amiable, and whose habits are 
more repulsive, is certain, and of these we shall hereafter give 
some account. From the doscriplion which we now present to 
our readers, few, we think, will infer that the physical, not to say 
noral state of the Africans, has been improved by their introduc- 
tion into the West Indies, and the territories of the south; 

"The climate »iid character of the Airlcan blacks, asrimUate in mich » 
manner, aa to render them smgiilarly happy. 

Gifted vith acarelesaneaawhlch is totally unique, with an extreme agility, 
iiKl<deoce, aloth, and great sobrJelji the negro exists in hia native toil, in the 
■weetest apathy, unconicious of want, or the pain of privation, tormented 
neither with the cares of ambition, nor with the devouring ardour of desire. 
To him the necessary and indispensable articles of life are reduced to.a 
Teiy small number; and those eudleat waota, which torment Europeans, 
are notknawnamongstthenegroesofAInca; they exist only ia those tbioga- 
which are absolutely superfluous- 
There, physical necessities are few, and artifidal ones none. The heat of 
the cUntaCein which the negro exists, renders clothing a burden tobim,and 
makes him careless about the residence which he inhabits. Half an ell of 
linen suffices for his hahilimenU, and a few branches of trees, not worked into 
elegance, butcovered with straw or leaves, constitute his house. Iffireora 
(torm destroy it, he cares not, for in ezgiit days it is again re-built; nor need 
the labour of its owner be great, for the hands o( his heighbours are offered 

The unal fbod of the negro condsts of millit, rice, miuze, potatoes, &e. 
they likewise use yucca root. Tbey dress their aliments by steam, and they 
seaaonthem with gravy, some leaveaor herbs, or else with buUer,or the oil 
of the palm and cocoa tree. 

On the coasts^ and the banks of livers, streams, and lakes, their food con- 
sists of greater variety, because they mingle with it fieh, and even cayman. 
Near the forest, they regale themselves with game; pigeons, Guinea fowl, 
andpoult^, abound in almost every part of Africa. The negroeats with 
great xestthe flesh of the elephant and hippopotamus, and even the lizard; 
m short, nothing disgusts himg not even cwmpted flesh or stinking fish. ^^ 
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In vety he»llhy »nd fertile countries, covered with woods knd puture, 
theie people i*re cattle, gouts, kids, and sheep; they have alio bufikloes. 
But in ^neral, the hunger of the negro is without energy, his food itsim- 
ple and mild, and his regimen temperate. 

Twenty days lahour in the year, will suffice for the cultivation of the 
Gelds, which produce all essential articles for the inhabitants. 

In this country, where territorial possessions are known, where individuals 
own lands, the negroes are lich, and the free menhave almost alwaysalavei, 
on whom devolves the scanty labour of a very simple and limited system of 
sf^culture; but in the greater part of Africa, a spot«f ground is chosen by a 
whole village, who clear and cultivate it; the harvest is made in ernnmuniAus, 
and divided according to the number of familieB; the old people make the 
dittributions, without occasioning the least altercation, or else they deport 
itin public magazines, secured and watched, and portion it out according 
as it la wanted. 

Water is the ordinary drink of the negroes, but when they regale them- 
■dves, their beverage is either palm or cocoa wine, ur that procured from 
the banana tree; they also use a kind of beer, which they make inseventl 
parts, either of the juice of slightly acidulated fruits, or else with water, in 
which they have fermented rice, millet, or maize. 

Indigo and cotton grow at their feet, without culture. The women collect 
a quantity of cotton sufficient for each family; they bleacli, purify, card, and 
■pin it, and weavers, with an astonishingly simple apparatus, make it into 
doth, which i< about uz inches wide,and by joiningthese fillets, theymake 
their pieces. The indigenous indigo serves to colour these cloths, one ell 
of Jwbich is sufficient to funn a complete dress for the lower class of negroes. 

In more wealthy countries, they manufiicture stuffs of a remarkable finc- 
neas and beauty; and the elegant pieces of cloth, the fine mats, baskets, hats, 
ornaments, quivers, and other things which are brought by the chains of 
slaves, from the interior, prove that the negroes possess a taste, and skiUiil- 
ness, and that they delight in works which require delicacy and patience. 

7'he young negro is not attacked by love until his fourteenth year; then 
alone he begins to feel the longing of desire, but without violence. At 
eighteen his heart makes a choice, and he adheres to it fiuthfuHyi he loves 
paaaionateiy, seeka the object of his affection, demands, and obtains her. 
This firstwifhalwayspreserves his friendship and entire confidence) as well 
at the first place and rank in his house. But if the negro be rich, after a 
AoTt period haa elapsed, he associates with this first wife some concubines; 
Mch is the custom in Africa, and it never interrupts domestic barmony. 

Thus all the wants and pleasures of a negro are gratified without occasion- 
ingtohim the least trouble either of mind or body i liia soul hardly ever 
rouses itself &om its quiet and peaceful indolencej all violent passions, inqui- 
etudes, and fears, are almost unknown to bim; his fatalism makea him nei- 
ther hope nor dread any event; be never murmurs, but submits to all, and 
tu* life pasMs in unruf&ed calmness, in voluptuous indolence, which con- 
stilates hi* supreme pleasure; hence we may reckon the negro u&M)g the 
BKMtbvonreduidbqipypradtictioniofoatiire. tOC^i^Ic 
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Bwh is in fact, the picture of the blinfiil ^tuatkm in whiob the Mpo 
liT«« on hie yMmI loil. His loul is ■Iw^'f tnuiquil and MtitAed, ud iawnL 
nerable to ennui, that f>t&1 poiMiit which KJHicts only eirilized, rieb, uahi- 
tiMii, and prosperoni tocieliee. Those men who hare remuned nearett 
to MDiple MtuM, Me exempted from the fMal effects oTdiii Tenom, whidi 
fHDduces mora diiordera and crimes, than is g«iteniU]' arapntd. 

Like children, the adult negroes applj their attentioD fur a whote i»T ta 
•be most fiitile occupations, and spend their time in coloquies, irtiidt acoar- 
diogtootir opinion, are ootliing ebe but silly tittle tattle: yet, fhm thla na/f 
dwumstanee h it iaeidiaustible, and it is earned on with a Toliibility, cobA- 
dence, and gaity, of which there U scarcely an example in 



In all the couDtrie* which I Inve Tinted, I hsve seen dose •asembUes 
wh ich the AfHcans call pailmUer or paiabrtti they commence at sunrite, cob- 
ssstin^ of thirty or forty blacks of Ul ages, who collect together in a Urgt 
balltdcntnuaated the aentalu, or under the leafy brviriiea of some fiae 
tree in the nllage. 

They (onu tliemselvea into a circle, and the oldest in company opens the 
oonrefsntion by rckting the petty events of the preceding evening) bat they 
become inore iil^>e«tant from exaggeration, from the apjAcatiofi of then^ 
t^ reflections, aod the (emembrances vbich they excite. 

Sww after, the pipe is introduced, fbr doubtless the custwn of smoldng it 
general among mankind; all tliese talkers smoke, even Ae youngest, and the 
pratttiaf goes on the better in cooaequence. The fiimes of the tobaeeo 
ftwaken their minda^ sad exalt their joy, like delicate wines among ut, ei.- 
mted formerly an amiable cheerfiilness in our repasta, when gentle friend- 
■hip, and obliging urbanity, heightened still latther the pleasure. 

After this succeed sport*. Tlte two most dexterous in company are (^ 
gled oat to engage with each otheri separate udes are taken on the two 
ehampioos, but without jealousy orill-nalure or canmog the least interruption. 

Tbereisakindofgtme, wliich I hare often seen them ^re the preferenee 
to> Itiswoiethuiglikechess, and has a-comptexi^ in it equally diScult 
to comprebeudi The earth or sand serves fbr a chess boardi for this pur- 
pose they prepare a little square aur&ce, in wbich they plant, with aoer- 
tundq^veoforder, some hits of wood or strsw. It is onthesptdicplaem^ 
or removal of those pieces, tliat the issue of the game depends. 

These moments, thus dedicated to pleasure, tatking',snK^ng,iitd playing 
■K BO attractive and sedtidag. that tiiey know not bow to separate at the 
hour of dinner) mtiny indeed would rather deprive themselves of iti but Aa 
wontea sre always kind and i^cntive to their busbsnds, their hthei*^ and 
their brotherst and cany them kouafcou or rice, and they generaQy nnx with 
it sojoe dainty bile. 

Thus ps*«e« the whole day, and tswarda die evenng I hftve oRen fboad 
dteae ffflmhliit in the mow pbce, in the same hunter, mtk the wme gsiv 
^, and ttta pnWinc eqwHyaa aiMUted M if tber Ittd jiiitlMg». 
VOL. IIT 3 
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night, however, tenninatCB these amusements, when tbey reiort to d>n- 
fallg comptnies, which are held in tlie open air during the diy leason, and 
in the bentaba while the rainy weather continues) these assembliet are sl> 
wa;B Tery numerous. Here thay give themselves up with raptures to the 
pleasures of dancing) the negresses in particular are passionatel]' fond of it, 
and it may be asserted, that during one half of every night in the year, all 
Afiica is dancing'. 

In these amusements the men and women join, the first pecfomiances of 
' these assemblies are performed by the young people. The •ubject is gen- 
erally some warlike action, and all the motions of these mimica and dnncMt 
are rude and flolent. 

The happy existence of the negroes, their sobriety, pastime, and djver- 
laons, daily prepare them for a mild, profound, and tranquil sleep i and to 
them iJone, nature seems to have specially given the power of enjoying 
indolence without ennui, and all the blessings of sleep, without courting it 
by previous fiiUgue and labour. They know nothing but pleasure, for this 
name is ^ven to every thing voluntarily done, and without construnt, a« 
well as to every thing which is performed with ease, combined with interest. 
This manner of living, a food always light, a uniform and temperate tej^- 
men, an equal perspiration, an habitual idleness, the jUisence of all antece- 
dent cares and gloomy thoughts, a general and constant tranquillity which 
arises from moderate and easily satiirfied desires, and pleasures, though 
lively, yet simple and easy, all concur to secure the blacks of Africa, in a 
pemuuient state of health and vigour, and to render tliempeculiaHy fit fitt 
the purposes of procreation. Hence the negro race is periiaps the most pn>< 
lific of any human specieson the face of the globe. 

Their infancy and youth are angularly happy. The mothers are exces- 
sively fond of their offspring, and they become slaves to the caprices of these 
litUe creatures, with great delight. 

During their infancy, and till the age of fourteen for the boys, and ten for 
the girts, they ore horraased with no constrwnt, no application, nopuofiil 
commands. In the whele of their aily years, they-knownootheremploy. 
ment than pleasure, and their life is entirely divided between diveiwon and 
sleep. Hence, nothing can be mw« agreeable to behold, w CMveys a more 
pleaung and feeling sensation, than the appearance of clusters of tbesein- 
fiintine negroes and negresses, occupied in playing and talking together; it - 
1* apicture of the most perfect happiness. 

There isoue circumstance which is highly advantageous to the propagation ■ 
of the species, viz. the children never contract any of those impure habits, 
which enervate and destroy so many cMldren in Eurt^e. TTiere must there- 
fore, necessarily fbUow, from a hapj^ in&ncy, and an independent but wise 
youth, on o:^anization and physical constitution, well compacted, and high- 
ly &voursble to the preservation and procreation of the species. 

The negro children support much better than tiioio of Eure^e, the dan- 
gen of dentitiM, and tlus period of nioHa%iiiCMeely feh in Aftica. 
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In many couDtriu, th« mothers inoculate their children themielrei, while 
- iDothen^ the nDiUpoxisunknnwDiUidthisdiieue, wbichinEuTopencri- 
fices M nuui]' individuala St ui early age, (and ag^nst which the vaccine 
will prove tuch an uiestimable preservative, should experience and time 
confirm the unportant merit of this discovery,] does not, in a manner of 
•peaking) exerroe its rav>{^ at all on the ne^ro children of Africa. 

A thatched hut, the building of which costs notUn^, afewellt of common 
cloth, six pounds of millet or lice per diem, are sufficient to lodge, dreM, 
and board a ikmily, comprised of &ther, mother, and four or five children. 
The negToeoUectshimielfthenecessaiy materials forbuildingahut, and ha 
likewise performs >il the labour. The women collect the cotton, andmak« 
the clothingt twenty days' labour in the year, secures an abundance of fbodg 
■o that the e^tence of a negro ftmilj is, in a manner of speatdn{f, a giatD- 
itous gift of nature, bestowed without labour and without expence) hence, 
celibacy is almost unknown in Africa, and it is even so tare, that thiB Mate of 
Ufe u considered as a kind of disgrace. 

K ought to be remembered, that in the general situation of the negroes, 
on their natal soil, their life passes without work, without vexation, and 
without caie. Always plunged into a plea^ng apathy, exempt from the 
trouble* and agitations which haitass Europe, and naturally sober and mod' 
erate, the negroes of AfHca generally live to 65 and TO years of age, ezpe- 
rieitcii^oolyanimperceptible alteration in their health and strength, which 
arises priacipsUy from a perpetual penpintion, which is always too pro- 
ftise; and when death sniyes, they meet it without a munncr, perfectly re- 
wgned to that inevitable fate. They always subnut, uncompUining, to that, 
fttalily which, according to them, deternunes all the events of this liiej and 
death, that final scene, is supported tranquilly and without dread. 

I have seen many negroes of 6S years old, who had ten and twelve wives, 
and even more, aU young and handsome, who brought forth children, the le- 
gitimacy of which was unsuspected. I have beheld these kind of sultans 
passing their Uvea in the most agreeable manner, preserving an uniform 
character of benevolence and goodness, a constant urbanity of temper, and. 
eiyoying a state c^health really good. 

' It must, however, be confessed, that in those western countries which I 
have Tinted, the negroes hardly ever reach that period of old age wMch is 
sometimes known in Europe. This dlsadvanUge, if it be one, is corapensa- 
ted by passing neariy all th?ir life m a slate of equal and permanent health, 
andenjoying the pleasores ofyouthat an advanced age. These precious 
gifts are owing to the moderation they usually observe in their manners, 
their regimen, and tiiei* pleasures. In Europe, the last state irfold ^e U 
DwaUy sn anticipation of de»th( in Africa, the declining years of the n^toes 
are merely an tnsenwble exhaustion of liie." 
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Marchf 1S25. 
Our timber trade goes on taost flourishii^Ij. la the put week 
fire large vesaels have left with fnll cargoea, Bome with teak and 
camwood alone, and others in addition to those articlcB, having 
OB beard very valuable consignmentB of elephant's teeth and gold; 
the importation of which latter article into the colonj is now not 
onlj rerj considerable, but as regular as to any ether settlement 
npoD the coast; very few weeks passing over without a caravan p( 
the itinerant [merchants of the interior arriving with this valuable 
metal, in exchange for our manufactures. We have alio to notics 
the departure of the i'oilAumotMtoship timber at the settlement 
of St. George, on the banks of the river Cestos; and two arrivals 
from England, one of which, the Sir Charles McCarthy, proceeds 
to Cape Coast after discharging a part of her cargo} the other 
loads here. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE ROYAL OAZETT8. 

/H^ 1835. 

^'Hr. Enrron: — Praparatery to an tntention, onafature occa- 
flfon, ofaddreBsing you on "the policy and utility of establishing 
colonial agents on various parts of western Africa," I propose 
to make extracts from the Journals ay relations of those who have 
visited the various trading settlemrats around this colony, and 
thus furnish some account of the state of theoountry. I im»w. 
send yoH a tew extracts with remarlcs, the foroier fcmished l^ 
means oi a trader just t«ttira«d from dn Oallinas. 

'We arrived in the country (GalHnas or Fie) abontthe 19(h of 
April, but did not get to our place of trade before the 3d of May. 
Found captain Thompson, an American, andadoctor, late of the 
schooner 'Bey,' keeping factories at the place called Camma 8u»- 
die (Bence Island) tpgetherj they seeued to have about fiOO 
slaves. TTie doctor was understood to be a native of Ireland. 
At Taro were two other slave establisbments under Thomas and 
Comat, both French fnasters; they had not more than forty 
slaves already brought in. Two similar establishments existed 
also at Tarrea. One person had lately arrived from Sierra 
Leone, where he had been carried in a prizej was said to be 
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a Spaniatd, ftod ssw actiog for CipUia Bodro BI«oco: ^is 
person had likawise about forty BltTes) th« other tndert a 
Frenchman, (name unknown) had not *uj alarea as jtt bnMi||it 
in. Gursean, a Frenchman, at the head of another eitabtiahment 
lately formed, had no slaves in. Thompson 8o<« aftpr got ia ftll 
his slaves, and, with those of the Bey, teTttfae coast inascboonerf 
chargini; the doctor one half of tha niimber of aiaves carried at 
fright for the other hal£ On narrator's arrival in Gailinas there 
were one brig aud two schooners at ancbgr of tha Qaliiaw 
bar. Saw also four schooners at Shebar; no coloun fljing- 
Two French vessels arrived soon after, and bronght up thek sam- 
ples to the Chief (She^La;) but tn consequence of his demanding 
that 125 bars should be the price fixed for every prime slave, ihe 
Frcnchmeii made no trade there, but proceeded to Macaw.' 
About the 15th ofMaji'ichooner or snow came off the bar fnatn 
Liverpool in England] her name the 'Morning Star,'— made ao 
trade, finding no produce on hand, but proceeded to Leeward. 
Soon after this two more Frenchmen arrived; their samples of 
goods weresaidnottobeproperforthetradfr— rejected, and they 
proceeded also to I^eewaril. A French vessel aboiitthiatiDiewaa 
lost at Cape Montaerado; Comat went, aod got part of the cargo 
into his own vessel. Another was also cast awaj at Mamoj bar 
slaves were on the eve of embarking, when she parted and was 
stranded. The slaves were delivered to the master, who pnsed 
tiiem along the beach toTaco, getting them over the creeke bj 
canoea. Atthis.place the slaves suffered mueh for want of pro- 
visions, and, on one oceaaion, makiaga great oatcry and noise,' 
were visited by tiie captain: the slaves got holdofhiia, wounded 
and threw him on the ground, and by their cffi>rts tore the head 
from the body of the unfortunate wretch! The whites ran into 
the bush, but not without several receiving wounds. Obtaining 
possession of arms and ammunition, the whites returned to the 
scene ofconfusioD, and getting among the slaves, shot several. 
The one charged with the murder of the captain was taken, 
brought out, and shot Many of the alaveatook to the water, 
and several in irons perished; others got across the river, but 
were retaken by the Krooraen in the employ of the traders. 
Comat took the residue away in his vessel. About twenty-five 
r thirty days ago, a vessel fFrench) was cast away near the 
L luxuries. 
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Rum is picked up iu vftHoua directions, with o^er thiogi of 
nlue. The captain of this vcBsel perished. On the 16th of 
Jilj there were sis slavers, all achoonera, lying off Shebar'. 

'There is a civil v»r raging in the Gallinas between She^a and i 
Ki Marcoro. This is a great bar to the Gallinas slave-trade, for 
the people taken from each other catinut answer the demand. Ki 
Marcoro gets his supplies from Marrio. Not long ago, the cap- 
tain of Sheaka'a men was mortally wounded while heading an at- 
tack against Ki Marcoro. Since then Sheaka's men have attack- 
ed and taken Barra, the chief of which has been sacrificed in 
revenge for Sheaka's captain. 

*01d King Jaga, of the Gallinas, is uncle to the chief Sheaka, 
*wham he has deputed to look after the country for him,' being 
worn down by age. Sheaka, at his death, will be the king. This 
ciril war of the Gallinas can be settled with comparative ease by 
Coramo and Harry, chiefs and brothers of Ooforo, by calling out 
t&e Pnrra, of which they are principal members. All men will 
ttms be forced to assemble as brethren, and, while so assembled, 
Ifaen peace can be made, or tiie Parra will punish the obstinate 
party. It is the law of this institution that only a head brother, 
who has not joined eidter party, can so assemble them for such a 



'The energies of thia country, othermse great, are paralysed 
by die slave-trade. 

'New rice is coming in, and is ol^^ foraale in sraatl quanti- 
ties in the Gallinas. Camwood, of a better quality thati the Kit- 
tin, is abundant, and would be brought for sale; but men find it 
much easier to catch and sell each other. As no strangers can 
get to the water-side from the interior, ivory is scarce." 



/Vom a O&UletRonin Gatrgia. ^bruary 13, 18S€. 

"I have to acknowledge the receipt of all the numbers of the 
'African Repository', up to December last, inclusive; and that 
they have furnished me with much interesting and valuable in- 
formation. 

"In this place and vicinity, Ihavemadegreateftbrts to^b^wnlc 
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some subscribers fur this work, but h&venot succeeded in getting 
aAy. The numbers which I htve received, have been circulated, 
and read bj a great many. And were it not for the leading politi- 
cians in thiaquarter, I have no doubt, this work would meet with 
gome patronage among the more reflecting and^umane portion of 
our citizeha. But, to our political, as wel) &s moral shame, be it 
spoken, there are some restless spirits among us, who are ever 
foreboding evil from every measure that relates to their black 
population; but, if thej were to remain silent, some good citi- 
zens might counteoanc e propositions to meliorate the condition 
of the slaves in our land. It is certainly time, however, that a 
favorable change were going on, in relation to the nature, objects 
and operations of the Colonization Society, in the public senti- 
ment of Geoi^a. And those among us, who doreally under- 
stand the true character of the institution, are not among the 
number who rail against its policy and proceedings. I trust the 
time is not remote, when the public men of this State, shall cor- 
rectly appreciate the spirit and intention of those resolutions 
which, from time to time, have been adopted by sister States, 
declaring slavery to be a national evil, and that all the States 
ought to unite in the business and the burthen of removing it. 
Many of the excellent reli^ousand benevolent institutions of 
the present day, are receiving great and general countenance 
and support in Creorgia — a fact that augurs well for the Coloni- 
zation system in time to come."^ 

IVom a Gentleman tn Hudson, NetB-York, March 7, 1826. 

"We bava now i^ committee in Albany, charged with mea- 
sures to establish, partly by legislative aid, from' the common 
school fund, a school for coloured persons in this city. To im- 
prove their education, seems indispensable to the general object 
of removal. Oar society has doubled its strength. Ifa vessel or 
two, were to be fitted out at New- York, we could easily forward 
8200 worth of usefal articles. The visit of a committee to Cats- 
kill, would probably produce SlOOmore. I think it of impor- 
tance, that the vessels should sail from different ports, New-Ha- 
ven, Brunswick, N. J. &c. ^c. or that at least when ready, they 
should by previous arrangement, touch at such places. Much 
produce would thus be received, and we should gjst the best qf 
our coloured population for early settlers." 
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/Vom a Gentleman in Ahbtana. Mareh, 18S6. 

**1 will thank jou to send me the periodical work of the Colo- 
niiation Society, from the commencementt with the coiiatltution, 
•nd such information as might be required, should I deem it prac- 
ticable to ralae an Auxiliary Society in this part of our country. 
Though I am at a distance from you, yet, sir, my heart's desire 
and prayer to God is, that the most sanguine hopes of the socie- 
ty, may be more than realised." 

fhnn the Secrttary of a Bmevolml Society of Female Friend 
in North Carolina. 

"We are very sensible that females can do but little, but we 
do not want that little lost, if it can but assist in relieviog one 
poor mortal who is in distresa. Altho* some of us find it very 
difficult to support ou r own families, yet we are willing to throw 
in our mite. We have formed ourselves into a benevolent socio 
ety* and we find there are many cases where the hand of charity 
may be extended. W&beg you will accept this small sum (five 
dollars) and with it our siucerest wishes for your success and the 
growth of your colony. " 

Ffoma Ctmtlemanin Fredtnektbwg, Va. March 14, 1826. 

"Enclosed is a list of the officers of our Auxiliary Society, 

which IB now in successful operation. It will probably not be •. 

very numerous association for some time to come, but 1 hope we 

■hsU render some aid to tin cuiae." 

From a gentleman in Vermont, l^rch, 1826. 

■'This (the Colonization Society) is a noble institution, and i« 

gaining favor in the afi*ectionB of the people in this region. Onr 

Heavenly Father has set his seal of approbation to it, and the 

gates of hell shall not prevail against it. " 



We regard the year before us as one Of immense interest to 
oar cause. The objects at which we aim, hkve extensively attract- 
ed pnbHc attention; our plans, operations, and hopes are known to 
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the community, and it seems reasonable to expect, ss it is cer- 
tainlj deairable to know, the public will in relation to them. 
Aware tliat tbe greatnesa of their design renders its full accoHH 
plishraent impossible, without the powers of the States and the 
Nation,, and that its political expediency and necessity are not 
less obvious than its humanity and justice, the society has re- 
solved to appeal to the individual States and to Congress, for re- 
quisite aid and protection. They hope to be sustained in their 
application, by the intelligence and mural sense of the people. 

They know too well the obstacles which have impeded the pro- 
gress of all similar enterprises, to expect immediate and ade- 
quate success, wbilethehistory of the ultimate triumphs of such 
enterprises, will not allow them to despair. They look to the 
Ministers of religion — the watchmen of the church — the guardl- 
&DB of public morals — the expounders of human rights aod social 
duties— the reprovers of unrighteousness— the friends of man, be 
he civilized or rude, bond or free, for their wakeful influence, and 
most vigorous endeavours. They ask them, in their individual 
capacity and their associate character, to give their countenance 
and patronage to a plan, connected no less with the interests of 
Christianity, than with the relief of temporal misery, and the sta- 
bility and honour of our nation. — Especially and earnestly do 
they solicit these Ministers, to regard the anniversary of ourinde- 
pendence as an appropriate occasion, for explaining the objects 
of the American Colonization Society, and receiving contribu- 
tions to its funds. How much might be effected by this institu- 
tion, were the churches unanimously to express their charity to- 
wards it, on that day? Heaven prompt them to this benefi- 
cence! 

The editors of religious and literary journals will allow us to 
' suggest, that much depends upon the course they may pursue in 
reference to our cause. Their past approbation has been pecu- 
liarly encouraging, and strengthens our confidence in their fu- 
ture support They will not forget, that our operations hitherto, 
must be considered only as preliminary to those of a higher and 
more extended character, demanding general influence, and ac- 
CBronlated means. We hope they will early recommend the pro- 
posed mnON OK THE OHDKOHES IN AW IFFOXT TO AID 0I7B Ol- 
JBOT ON tarn TOUHTR OV jri,T. 

VOL. II. 4 
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In the cause of missions, and in most ol' the benevolent pro- 
jects of the age, the laciies have acted a noble part. A sense of 
the privileges conferred bj christinnity upon their sei, has pro- 
duced becoming eipi-essions of attachment to its truths and its 
author, and those sentiments of kindness which are instipctive in 
their bosons, refined and governed by devotional feeling, have 
rendered them moat quick to discern, most correct to estimate, 
and most prompt to apply the remedy to human suffertngs. 
Their moral judgments are seldom erroneous, because not found' 
ed upon selfish calculations, but upon the dictates of conscience 
and the heart. The American Colonization Society, however, 
we regret to sayj has been honoured with less of their charity 
than the other humane and religious institutions of our land. 
The reason is evident; we havi^ failed to oSer it as we shouUhave 
done, to their consideration; to represent the numerous claims it 
has upon them, and to seek, under the authority of principles 
evei recognized as paramount by christian ladies, the patronage 
which, thus sought, they have never denied. A few christian le- 
"^males, intimately acquainted with our society, have anticipated 
our wishes, and that they may not stand alone, we venture to stir 
up the "pure minds" of others, "by way of remembrance." 

In the course ofafewdays, numerous distinguished christians, 
of all denominations, will assemble in New- York, to celebrate the 
anniversaries of various religious institutions. Shall Africa, in- 
jured, weeping Africa, be forgotten? We beg leave to suggest 
the propriety of adopting measures at that time, for the estab- 
lishment of a seminary, in which persons of colour shall receive 
such education in letters, agriculture, and the mechanic arts, as 
may prepare them for usefulness in the African colony, and give 
them respect and influence among the African tribes. Such a 
school has long been in contemplaldon, and its existence would 
prove of incalculable benefit 



TTomfUe "Cavted. States liltexar^ Gazette. 

From a review in this work, of a proposed plan for the eman- 
cipation of the slaves in this country, we make the following 
extract, although we must express the opinion, that among the 
free people of colour are many very respectable and truly pious 
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iodividuals. Such indeed are most of those who now constitute 
the African colony: 

"The labours of the Coluniz&tion Society, however, sppe&r to u* highly 
deserving of praise. The blacks, whom they cany from the country, be- 
loiTg'toa.clasB (at more noxious than the «htvea themaelves. They ore free 
without any senae of character to restrain them, or regular meant of obtain' 
ing an honest livelihood. Most of the criminitl offences committed in the 
southern States are chargeable to them, and their influence over the slBveiit 
pernicious uid alarming'. They corTU|it their characters, and inflame them 
against their masters. If ever a servile war is kindled, it will be by their 
means. The labours of the society, therefore, are highly useful. A cer- 
tain-amount of evil is removed, and the virulence of the remaining part di- 
minished. For the titciUties all'urded to the free blacks for quitting ths 
country, must render tliem less dissatisfied and less prone to mischief. It ii 
highly necessBiy, however, that attention should be paid to their education 
in this country, if we wish to establish useful and permanent settlements in 
Africa. These settlements, in a few years, will outgrow the cuntrol of th^ 
agents, and then must be left to take care of themselves, which they cannot 
do, unless the settlers have been previously educated. Iflhesocietj willap- 
ply themselves seriously to this object, and augment the size and number 
of their settlements, as their means increase, they will materially diminish 
our present evils and dangers, will lay the basis of a large, though gradual 
emancipation, and advance the cause of AfKcan civilization. These noble 
objects they can accomplish, and in so doing will render essential service to 
their country, even though they should tkil to effect the entire removal of the 
slave population." 



lu&tftuoe ot Affection. 

Here let roo make the reader acqtiunted vith Taliba, my favourite negro, 
who served me during the whole of my rewdence in Africa with such leal, 
attachment, and fidelity, as is rarely met with in a European servant, and 
particuhirly, united in such a manner as they were in my negro. 

1 was bvoured by chance beyond my fondest hope*, when she presented 
me with youtig Taliba, who was afree negro, about twenty years old, and 
the only son of his' mother, who was a tree n egress also. 

He had been brought up in the house of M. de Rependgny, the fbrnier 
governor of the Senegal. lie had been recalled; and on returning to 
France, requested me to take this young man, giving me the strongest re- 
commendation, and at the saiue time assuring me, that I should be perfect- 
ly utisAed with his conduct. 

Taliba was not my slave; his parents were free; he lost his bther when 
be was ten years old; and his mother, who was His only relative, was suppop. 
ted in her poverty by the stipend wliich her son received for his serricei; 
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■b* lored him tenderly, and he wai deKrvin|; of heraSection, from the at- 
tachment and respect which he had for her. 

Tahba, now in the flower of hl« youth, was of an elevated stature; hu 
body WHS well proportioned, and the charms of his physiognomy were 
heig'htened by handsome features, large but mild eyes, and an ever-Bmiling 
mouth, which was adorned with beautiful teeth. 

He possessed all the qualities of a good servant] for he was active and 
brave, impatient to obey my commands, anxious to guess what I wonted even 
befbre I spoke, and he was sober and f^lhful. 

He was such an excellent servant, that besides his own occupations, he 
alio performed those of a little negro boy which 1 had bought, and who con- 
(equently passed his life in sleeping and playing. 

Talibasoon perceived, the afl'ection which Ihadforafine wolf dog, white 
ai snow, and one of the handsomest of his species. 1 had brought him with 
me from Europe, he was singularly attached to mc, and I called him Loulou. 
Taliba watched over this animal with the greatest attention, and so concili- 
ated his love, that it was impossible to separate one &om the other. 

When I was preparing for my voyage to survey those countries to the 
south of the Senegal, we knew that the journey would last many montiisi 
that I should be forced to pruceed by tund to Goree, and there embark on 
board a corvette, which would be nailing for me. Taliba had never yet 
quitted isle St. Louis, and to him, an tmbarkalion and the long voyage, were 
of great importance. The blacks always feel a degree of mistrust with re- 
gard to Europeans; they are even apprehensive of being carried away and 
reduced to slavery. 

But Taliba feared nothing! he loved me and reposed an entire confidence 
in my character; he would have followed me to the end of the world, and 
having explained to him the nature of my voyage, and particularly that he 
would be always with me, he did not in the least suspect my sincerity, or my 
attachment for him; even the pleasure of seeing new countries, and other 
people, was to him a very flattering idea. 

But it was not so with his mother the good Kourana, who was in her forti- 
eth year, who loved her son with tenderness, with adoration, and who would 
have died a thousand times to save the life of her dear TaUha. The tender- 
ness of the mother, saw in the departure of her child, nought but dangeta, 
misfortunes, and an eternal separation. 

It is a liard task to calm the heart of a miither; and that of Kourana was 
impressed wilb all the apprehensions and dread that could result from the 
prejudices which the blacks feel relative to the probity of die European!. 
As soon as her son informed her of my intended departure, and hia deter- 
mination to follow me, her distraction and grief were at their height; she 
threw herself at my feet, embraced them, batlied them with her tears, and 
begged me not to take her son away. 

Tatiba also wept; he clasped his mother's hands, and bep^d her to per- 
mit him to go, and not to separate him from rac. 

Re said every thing to her, with a singular eloqiience, that could calm her; 
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•ltd he Bucceaded in impreailo; her wkli the same confidence for my chn- 
acter, u he kimself had. 

This afiecting scene wrai^my Tciy heart, andl wm divided whetherto 
yield to the feare (uid grief of the mother, or whether to indulge my wish of 
retaining Taliba nitli me> 

This amiable young man at length, by his tears, and his caresMS, calmed 
the apprehenwons of the tendereat of mothers: "master it myfaiker," he el- 
cl^med with emphasise "me eannolquit him/ me nlurn, and bring Koanata 
line mats, tloth, amber, and gold; me make thee rich, Kourana, and maater will 
be the eaute o/it." 

At last, though not without much trouble, we obtained a permission, 
which it is true, coat this affectionate woman many pangsj but it waa free 
and unconstrained. I however rewarded heron the spot, by some presents, 
forthatconsent.andthatproof of confidence, with which I was overwhelm- 
ed, and even flattered. 

But when the moment of reparation airived, their mutual adieus, were 
beyond description. Kourana held her son in her anna, above a quarter of 
an hour; doe watered him withhertearsi Talibawepl also, but be wished to 
follow me, and his tears were the consequence only of that grief, which the 
<Ustressed state of his mother had excited. 

There was a very obvious paleness, which had overspread the face of this 
good womaui at length, after many cfforis, she quitted her son, came and 
embraced my knees, and exclaimed with a solemn and impressive voice: "/ 
kave Tbtiba to Iha: be a father ia him; you promised to bring him to me 
again! and Euuraaa will die if you do not keep your word,- but you will be 
faithfal. Promite me enee more." 

She then arose, and lifting her hands to heaven, implored its protection 
for Taliba and myself. Her son was on his knees, and kissed the feet of his 
mother; she blessed him, and me also. 1 embraced him, and pressed lus 
heart to my bosom: we entered the boat which was to convey us across the 
river, with full and agonized hearts; leaving on the shore we quitted, the 
worthy Kounuia, with her eyes fixed on us, and suffused with tears. 

GoLBSBBT. 



The venerxble David Shrivcr, one of the oldest and most re- 
Bpectable inhabitants of Frederick count;, Maryland, who died in 
January last, ordered, by will, that all his Blaves, eiceeding thir- 
ty in number, shntild be emancipated, and that proper provision 
should be made for the comfurtable support of the infirm and 
aged, and for the instruction of the young in reading, writing and 
arithmetic, and in some art or trade by which they might ac- 
quire, more readily, the means of support. 

It is stated in the New York Observer, that a "respectablec 
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gentleman, who left Virginia a few weeks since, informs us that 
Col. Smith, an old revolutiunarj officer, and a member of the 
Methodist church, lately residing in Susses county, Va. died 
about the 20th of February, leaving directions in his will for the 
emancipation of all his slaves, 70 or 80 in number, and bequeath- 
ing five or six thousand dollars to defray the expense of trang- 
porting them to the African colony." 



ToTmtttion ol AT3tx.i\i«.r^ Societies. 

We announce with great pleasure, the organization of an aux- 
iliary society in Fredericksburg, on the 15th February last. We 
understand that it is in successful operation, and have every rea- 
son to expect it will exert an important inHuence, and ren- 
der much aid to the general cause. The following are the officers: 
John T. Lomax, Prbsideht. 

Vl CE-PrES1 DENTS. 

John Gray, Daniel Grinnan, 
John Scott, Robert Lewis. 
Sev. Samuel B. Wilson, Corresponding Sec'i. 
William F. Gray, Recording Sec'y ^ TRgAsuRicii. 
Managers. 
Rev. Edward C. McGuire, Murray Forbes, 
Dr. Wm. Browne, John Hart, 

WiUiam A. Knox, John S. WeOford, 

Reuben 71 TTiom, Samuel Gordon, 

Philip Harrison, Ibyetle Johnston, 

Wm. C. Beale, Horace MaraltalL 

A similar institution has been revived in Alexandria, to which, 
it will be seen, we are indebted for a handsome donation. Thti 
officers of the society are, — 

Rev. J. Cornelius, President. 

Vice-Presidents. 

M. Lippitt, J. T. Wtieat. 



Wm. Gregory, John fftthers, 
Thoa. Smith, Isaac Cannel, 

Thos. Sandford, Jaa. B. Nieholla, 
Jot. Douglas, George Jolmson. 

Chas. Page, Theasuker, — ^V. R, FUzhugh, ^$fifi\yq\Q 
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Another auxiliarj' has been formed iu Georgetown, D. C. and a 
valuable donation been remitted by it to the parent society. The 
fullowing officers have been elected; 

Walter Smith, Fresidbht, 
Jno, I. StuU, Secretary, 
Prs. T. Seawell, Treasurer. 
Managers. 
Danl. Kurtz, Wm. Jewell, 

T. Corcoran, jun. Wm. Morton, 
Henry Addison, Jamet TTiomas, 
Jame» King, Rick'd. Cruikahank, 

Jno. PickereH, Henry Gaither, 

James Thomson, Isaac Owens. 



We committed an error in our last annual report, by acknow- 
ledging the receipt of SITO from the auxiliary society of Massa- 
chusells, which should have been put to the credit of the Vermoni 
society. In a note appended to the same report, it was stated, 
that since its origin, the Vermont society had contributed to the 
funds of the parent institution, gl,529. This was the sum men- 
tioned in the report of the managers of that very respectable so- 
ciety, submitted in October, 1825, but we have more recently 
been informed, that the whole amount which has been given by 
it, is 81,838 94. 



Donations, subscriptions, ^c. to the .American Colonixation 

8ooiety, from 2fi(A January, to SOiA March, 1826 — 
•was; 

From the fire side of M. A. & T. C. — children in Va. g 24 

Joseph Avery, Esq. Conway, Massachusetts, 10 

Repository, - - - - r8 50 
proceeds of collections by Mr. D. Hale from Mr. 

Niles, in Massachusetts, - - 1,267 99 

Do. by Mr. John P. Haven, N. Y. - 37 

John Gray, Esq. of Fredericksburg, Va. 50 

J(diaB. Ctrr, Esq. of Charlottesville, Va. 11 



Carried forward, , 8*»^'[^(!*l?;lc 
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Brought forward, 81,478 49 

From A. H. Powell, Esq. of Winchester, Va. 5 

Rev. Mr. Nevins, of Baltimore, - - 3 

G. C. - - - . . 5 

collections at a meeting in Alexandria, • 30 31 

a lady in Virginia, - - - SO 
George Johason, Esq. of Alexandria, annual 

subscription, .... 8 

W. Hooper, Esq. of Chapel Hill, N. C. S 

Doctor Caldwell, of do. - 10 
collections in Rer. Dr. Jennings' Presby- 
teriui church, Washington, Pa. per Hon. 

Mr. Jennings, - - - - 14 
collections at a meeting at Dr. Laurie's 

church, in Washington, D. C. - 10 36 

Captain Gardner, of do. . . • l 
Auxiliary Society, Hudson, N. Y. per J. Powers, 

Esq. Treasurer, • - • ■- 40 
tiie Iticbmond and Manchester Auxiliary Socie- 
ty, per B. Brand, Esq. Treasurer, lOr 
collectionsin Baptist congregation, Olive Street, 

N. y. 4th July, 1825, per B. Crosby, Eaq. 18 10 

proceeds of Doct. Murray's sermon, per do. 6 20 
Auxiliary Society, Montgomery county, Va. per 

Philip Cecil, Esq. Treasurer, - 10 

do. at Alexandria, per C. Page, Esq. Treas'r. 103 
the Auxil'y. Colonization Society, Georgetown, 

D. C. per Francis T. Seawell, Treasurer, 116 10 

To constitute Rev. D. Porter, D. D. Catskill, N. T.a '' 

member for life, per ladies of his society, 30 
From collections in Episcopal church, Kenhawa C. H. 

Va. in July last, - , - lo 
Donation from Female Benevolent Society of' James- 
town, N. C. per Elizabeth Mendenhall, 5 
Donation from a lady in Geoi^town, D. C. 50 

do. from Asahel C. Washburn, - - 1 

From Repository at Buntlry times, - - 16 

D. Hale, Boston, partly collected by Mr. Niles, 344 18 
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REVIEW OF THE 

(COSTIKVXD FHOH PAOB 8.) 
In oBr former number, we traced the progreHa of Graavills 
Sharp's exertions np to the decision in the case ofSomerset, which 
settled the principles of law, on the question of libertj or slarety 
in England. We cannot render a more just and eloquent tribute 
of respect to those who assisted Mr. Sharp, in this cause, or to 
Mr. Sharp himself, than by quoting the words of Mr. Clarkson, 
in his History of the Abolition of the Slave Trade; 

**llius ended the great cause of Somerset. The eloquence dupbjred hi 
i^ by those wlie were engsged on the udeof libirt?, wsi perh&p« never ex- 
ceeded on any oecanon; and the names of tile couniellon, Dav J, Glynn, Har- 
gnve, Hamsficld, and Alleyiie, ooght alwayi to be remembered with grati- 
tude. For when we consider in how many crowded courts they pleaded, and 
the number of individusla in these whose minds they enlig'htened, and whose 
hcflrts they interested in the aubject, they are certunly to be put down as no 
small iosbamenta in the promotion of it. But chiefly to Aim (GranriDe 
Sharp) under Divine Proridence, are we to give the praise, who became t£e 
first great actor in it) who deroted his time, his talents, and his substance, to 
this christian tmdertakingi and by whose lahorious researches, the veiy plead- 
ers themselTCs were instructed and benefitted. By meana of hia almoit in- 
cessantvigiUnceandatteotion, and miwearied eiforts, the poor Afiican cut- 
V OL. 11.— No. 2. 
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cd to be hunted in our Btreets, u & b«ut of prey. Hltenble w the roof 
inigbt be under which he slept, he slept in securitj. He wEklked by the ude 
of the state); ship, and he feared no dangers in her hold. Nor ought we, aa 
Englishmen, to be less grateful to that distinguished individual, than the Af< 
rican ought to be upon this occasion. To him we owe tberestcnationof tha 
Iteaut; of our constitution, thia prerention of the continuuice of our nationd 
disgrace." 

This decision produced a burst of joy among the *'aDzious 
friends of human bappinesB," in England. "The name of Gran- 
ville Sharp became the emblem of charity; he Btood the acknow- 
ledged and tictoriouB patron of African liberty,'* A friendly 
iotercourae now commenced between him and the respectable 
society of Friends, in this country. This benevolent sect had 
long been concerned to ameliorate the condition of the slaves, 
and the intelligence that British philanthropy was at work for the 
same end, induced them to desire a correspondence with Mr. 
Sharp. An abridgment of his tract on "the injustice of slavery,'* 
had been published in Philadelphia, and widely and expeditiously 
circulated. On the very day when the cause of Somerset was 
decided, Mr. Sharp received a letter from Anthony fienezet, 
with whom he was closely united in spirit, and whose memory 
will lire while virtue and benevolence are respected among men. 
Thb excellent Quaker had established a free school in Philadel- 
phia, for the education of the coloured people, -and was ever 
prompt to plead in their behalf. It is a singular fact, that Gran- 
ville Sharp, while defending himself against the prosecution in- 
stituted in consequence of the protection afforded by him to Jona- 
than Strong, accidentally found a w«rk of Benezet's, and re- 
published it immediately, and that his own tract (abridged) on 
slavery, was reprinted in Philadelphia, by Benezet, while entire- 
ly ignorant of the compliment which had been paid to him by Mr. 
Sharp. The first letter of Anthony Benezet to the subject of 
these memoirs, bears date May, 1772. It evinces the utmost 
earnestness in the cause of humanity, and particularly insists 
upon the importance of representing the iniquitous nature and 
effects of the slave trade, to the King and both Ifoiaea of Pai^ 
Uament: 

•1 doubt not," he observes, "but thon wUt. upon enquiiy. find more weU 
minded people ready to cry you 'God speed,' in this weighty service, than 
you are aware of The most solid amongit all diwenters, pnticulariy the 
Presbyterians, would be well pleased to see an end put to the slave trade. 
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ind namj, to ikveiy itself. The people oT Nev-EngUnd hive nude a lav 
that nearly antounta toa pTohibiUon of the trade, andl tun informed, hare 
proposed to the Governor *nd council, that all negroes born in the countij, 
ihould be free at a certun age. 

"The people of Maryland and Vuginia, are so convinced of theinespedt- 
ency, if not of the iiuquitf, of any further importation of negroes, that a pru- 
dent person who spent some time in these provinces, telU me, he thinks ten 
or twenty thousand people would freely join in a petition to Parliameoti 
agunst any farther import." 

The reply of Mr. Sharp, is remarkable for that sobemeBS and 
impartialttj with which he waa accustomed to view every «ttb- 
ject connected with human rights, and the relations of human 
societj; 

"You mention the information you have receired from Maryland and Vir- , 
f^oia, thot ten or twenty thousand people would freely join in a petition to 
Parliament agtuiut the flirther importation of negroes. Such a pctiUon would 
retrieve, in some respecto, the honour of those coloiuei, and be a glorioiu 
proof, that they are not destitute of chmlian and social piinoipleat and it 
would probably lay the foundation for a total abolition of that moat abomina- 
ble branch of the African trade, the buying and selling of men; yet as 1 hav« 
mentioned ahove, respect must be had to the rights of the colonial and a pe- 
lition from thence, if addressed to Parliament, ought to relate to the tlavt 
trade (with its had effects and consequences) in general, and not merely to 
the importation of slaves into the colonies, because Ibecolonies have a right, 
themaeha, to prohibit such importation, respectively, in their own aaa«m- 
bliea, with the king's concurrences which tliey wUl be sure to obtain in thia 
matter, if it is asked by a mnjority." 

In this same year, the House of Burgesses, in Virginia, implored 
flic interposition of the king, to prevent the further introduction 
of slaves into the colonies. They pronounce the slave trade moat 
inhuman, and express their apprehensions that its continuance 
will endanger the very esistence of his majesty's American do- 
minions. Mr. Sharp's reply to Beneiet, inspired the Quakers 
with new energyj his letter waa printed, extensively circulated, 
and read with avidity. The correctness of the principle main- 
tained by him concerning the rigUt of the colonies, was at once 
perceived, and the mode of application to the government, re- 
commended by him, adopted. "It deserves remark," saya Mr. 
Hoare, "that in this, as in other casca, the principle on wWoh he 
grounded his actions was so extensive, as to embrace much more 
than its immediate object, and hence, when the increasing ani- 
TOowtiea in the colonies provoked them to hostile conflict, th* 
aame doctrine was forcibly brought forward in all i>oinir,wai the 
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whole resistance of America to Englsnd, stood on the same 
foundation a 3 that, which Granville Sharp had luddown, for the 
regulation of their slave laws. " The principle to which we al- 
lude, was clearly stated by Mr. Shaqi, in his letter to lord 
North, and is this, "That no Parliament can have a jnstright to 
enact laws for places which it does not Represent. " 

And here, perhaps the unit;, siraplicitj, and consequent uni- 
veraality of ckriatian principle, merits our observation. The 
doctrines of expediency are varying aa the changes, and contin- 
gent as the accidents of life. They destroy the confidence of hu- 
man intercourse, weaken the bands of social union, and often 
subvert the foundations of civil society. What violations of na- 
tural and divine law, what crimes against individuals and states, 
have not been committed under their acknowledged author!^? 
They have famished pleas for every abuse of power, and apolo- 
l^es for the most atrocious deeds recorded in history. But the 
christian rule, **do unto others as you would that others should do 
unto you, " does not allow of misapprehension, and cannot change. 
It is adapted to every understanding, and to all human relations; 
applicable alike in all circumstances, and at all times. It is the 
great law of order, which, undisturbed in its operation, would 
harmoniously adjust all the interests of the world, and guide its 
whole moral machinery quietly, peacefully, and majestically, to 
the accomplishment of the sublime purposes of human happiness, 
for which it was intended. 

The opinions of Mr. Sharp, concerning the rights and duties of 
the colonies, appear to have exerted a powerful influence in Ame- 
ricaj and though it may not be easy at this day, to ascertain ex- 
actly their degree and extent, yet the plainness and explicitnesa 
with which his sentiments were expressed, andthe zeal with 
which they were promulgated by the society of Friends, induce 
the belief, that tiiey essentially contributed io'the establishment 
of those principles which constitute the foundation of our nation- 
al independence^ 

Soon after the famous decision of lord Mansfield, in the case of 
Somerset, the West- India traders sought to introduce a bill into 
the House of Commons, for the purpose of legitimating slavery 
in England. Mr. Sharp saw, at once, the sad consequences 
which must flow from the passage of such a bill, and vigilantly. 
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tnd manfully opposed it The motion to bring forward the IhII, 
waa overruled, aud the projectors of it of course defeated. 

About this time, a new object presented itself to the benevo- 
lence of Mr. Sharp. That the English government should pro- 
pose to extirpate the poor Carribees, in the island of St Vin- 
cents, aroused his indignation. The French had been unable to 
conquer these people, who possessed the best lands on the island, 
and yet presumed to ced6 the whole island to the English; while 
the latter, by virtue of this futile title, proposed to compel the 
Carribees, to abandon ail their possessions. To prevent snch fia- 
grant cruelty and injustice, Qranville Sharp addressed an un< 
presnve letter to lord Dartmouth, his majesty's Secretary of 
State, nrging him, as a. conscientious man, "to use his utmost 
endeavours, to prevent the nation from being stained by the hor- 
rid crimes of oppression, robbery, and premeditated murder, 
which must occasion the withdrawing of God's bleasinga from 
the king's fajgailyand tiie kingdom." 

"The blood that wiHprobablir ^^ spiH," he adds, "on both nde*, moat 
•omewbere be imputed^ fbc open and avowed injustice, and wil&J mnrdeiv 
cannot he vindicated, before God, b^'anf deceitful sophiatiy about tbeueee^ 
^ty of^ch Dtexisures, to produce the naUoo's good, or to muntain the prM- 
peii^ of our colonies; becsu^e good and evil can never change places, and 
hccvrae we must rut da evil thai good mat/ come. 

"These are the first and most fundamental principlea cf good govern- 
meot; BO that statesmen and politicians, who thus r^ntore to dispense wUI)- 
dtem, ought to bf reminded, that such measures not only accumulate a Mr- 
tional, bi^ ajMraoiia/ giiilt, which they must one daj penonallj answer fi>lb 
vfiea HifY ri>ftU be compelled to attend with common robbers and luirdM- 
ei% ejecting an eterosJ doomj for the nature of their crimes h.egfuailJAffy, 
the same, and Gpd is no reepecter of person^," 

Tq this letter lord Dartmouth made reply, vid inyited Mr. 
Sharp to an interview the next day. He then gave hia promise, 
to speak in behalf of the injured Carribees, if he should have a 
favouraUc opportunity. 

in aletter addressed by Mr. Sharp to the Bishop of London, in 
1795, he states, concisely, the principal events connected with his 
^orts in tlie African cause, and candidly acknowledges, th^tthe 
guilt and odium of continuing the slave trade, must be imputed, 
to the English government. As the historical facta related in 
this letter are valuable, and as they exhibit the connection be- 
tween the efforts to suppress the slave trade, and those political 
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difflBreiices which finally dissolved the bonds which held the 
Amertc&n colonies ^nd England; we present it to our readers: 
"Mt Lobd, 

"An ftccidental cireunutuice about thirty jetn tgo, led me to Tindioate a 
poor negro hoy, (without having the leait appKhenuon of the extraordiDUj' 
coasequencea) befbre the chief magistrate in LocdoU) by whoae authority 
the boy wae releasedirom the poultly compter, where he had been illegally 
confined in order to be shipped a slave for the Weat Indies. This release 
drew upon me a prosecution, by a JamMca planter, for BOO damages; where- 
by T was compelled (though I had engaged the best advice that the profea- 
rfon could afford me) to study the law in my own defence, in order to oppose 
k joint opinion of the late lords Hardwtcke and Talbot, |pven in 1729, whicb 
my attorney brought to me, in order to show the hopeless state of any de- 
fence against the impending action; urging also the constant practice of 
the court of King's bench, under lord Mansfield, who strennously petsiated in 
delivering up all runaway slaves to their masters- These formidable difficul- 
ties produced a very serious anxiety for my own case, which fairly superse- 
ded my natural aversion to researches in law boob; and the action being 
held in suspense over my head, from term to term, for about two years, I 
was enabled, in that time, hy a careful cxamrnation of the first piinciples of 
law, to demonstrate the extreme injustice and dangerous tendency of toleiat- 
ingslavery, and of admitting the least claim of private property in the per- 
sons of men in England; whereby not only my antagonist was non-suited, 
but the same doctrine was also effectually urged to relieve many other poor 
negroes from slavery. 

"The tract which I had drawn up and printed In 1769, was soon afterwards 
reprinted'in America by Hr. Anthony Benezet, a worthy oldQuakerat 
Philadelphia, whose other piihlications had already begun to awaken the at- 
tention of the Americans to the injustice and danger of toTerlting slavery. 

*fln April, 1773, the assembly of Virginia Etatei^ in a respectful petition 
to bis majesty, the great inhumanity of the sieve trade, and their ftars that 
It would endanger the veiyexistenceof his migesty's American domiiuons.' ■ 

"This wanting was veiy remai^ble, if we consider from whence it came 
— ftom the first colony, the English ever had in America, whicb had not long 
been involved in the English guilt of toleratingslaveryt and it was still more 
remarkable in the ami, for the American colonies existed a veiy little time . 
longer as dominions of hia majesty: so that this Vii^ian warning against tike 
alave trade isfUrly entitled, by the event, to be deemed prophetical, especiai- : 
ly as the doctrine of the remonstrance was just and true.* 

"In the same year, 1772, lord Mansfield veiy candidly gave up his ibrmer 
c^inion and practice, respecting the supposed legality of defivering up rona- 

• 'The reJiisal of the British government to permit the Virginians to txr 
elude tlaves ham among them by law, was afterwards enumemted ammig the 
public reasons for separating from the mother country." 

Clarbm't Ottory >/ fit jSbolMon. 
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way bUtm to thur nufUm, uid terened the jiunt op'mkin of the [loidt 
Hudwicke uid Talbot, ui goring judgment in the caae of Bomertet, a poor 
■egro whom I supported against the clainu of his master. 

"About the aame time too, or soon afterwards^ thefteeholdenandiohabi- 
tanta of the coontiea of Someriet and Essex, in New-Jersey, presented peti- 
tiona to the goremor, connol, and repretentativea of the province, agunstthe 
■lave tiada. By the petMon from the httter couaty.thc assembly was request- 
ed to obtain an alteration of hia m^esty's instruction to his excellency the 
goTemor, relating to the A^ean trade, so that his excellency may be at 
Ebert^to consentto such laws fbrtheprcTenting the future importation into 
flus prorince as to the legislature may appear just and reasonable.' The in' 
habitants of the dty and county of Phihulelptua, also petitioned their assem- 
bly ag^nst the slave trade, expressly citing the example set them by tho 
prorince of Vir(^nia, !n petitioning the ling, '&om a deepsensibility of the 
dai^er and penuciona consequences which will be attendant on a continua- 
tion of tlua iniquitoua trafEc' 

■^uttheassembly of PennsylTBnla, auspectingthepartiali^ for slavery on 
this ude of the Atlantic, postponed their address to the throne, and, instead 
of it, tiuumitted anactofassemblyfor the king's assent, whereby they lud 
a heavy du^ on the head of ereiy slave that should be importedj hoping 
that the gain of an American tax (for which in all other cases the adminiatra- 
tion were so remark^ly sanguine) might pe Aaps overbalance that partially 
wtuch they so justly suspected. But they were unhappily mistaken, for this 
seasonable attempt to discourage the crying national sin was rejected: so 
that the guilt of persisting in that monstrous wickedness, demands indeed an 
Ktoneroent or repentance, but not from America.* 

"Soon afterwards, I was desired by a letter from America, to inquire fbr 
an answer to the Virginia petition ( and I waited on the Secretary of State, 
and was infbrmed by himself, that the petition was received, but that be ap- 
prehended no i^wer would be given. — Tkut I had traced the evil to itt 

The friends of freedom in Americn, now began highly to esti- 
mate the character of Mr. Sharp; thej- sought his acquaintance, 
and complied with his advice in some of their important measures. 
He received a respectful and complimentary letter from Dr. 
IMish, and enjoyed intercourse with Franklin. In a communica- 
tion to America, he bad avowed the "opinion, that the British 
parliament had nothing to do with the internal laws of the colo- 
nies}" and tilt strength and clearness with which this opinion was 
expreued, was highly agreeable to the prevailing temper of the 
people of this country. Tbey accepted his arguments, circulated 

"In a letter of still later date, he adda, "the assembly at New-York found 
such another bill, and the assembly of North-Carolina proposed sending a 
petition to the king, of the same purport as that of Virgini*-" 
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his letters, and adoirted hfs doctritie as a cohstUutioha! rule for 
their proceedings. In reference to tKe investigations of lir. 
Sharp, concerning the political rights and duties of nations, Mr. 
Hoare makes the following observations; 

"To a mtn duposedby nature to coDlempUte boLdlj the most ftbstTBse 
BOiUcea of nnivelsal truth, uid eminently endowed with fiu:ulties for such a 
purpose, BufGeieiit opening hod been given to leftd him forward in the in- 
tMviting tntck irf'humiuiliber^. With the same etgemess, with whichhe 
had sought in English statute books for the defence of indiTidutd freedom, he 
now tamed to inves^iate, bj a more cztensiTe reseacch, the nstund and 
political rights of nations in general. The immediate motive was still the 
lore (^ the EngUah ckurader. The 'duty of an Englishman,' sayshia manu- 
script, to maintain the just limits of law according ta t/te Engiith eotuiitulion of 
Stale, irapeUedme in the year 1774, to publish another tnct, iai 'A decla- 
ration of the people's natural rights to a slutre m the legislature, which is 
the ihndamenta] principle of the British constitution.' 

"Of this declaration he says, in another note (July 27, 1774,) that he gave 
to Dr. Franklin, two hundred and fifty copies, which were sent to America, 
the same day; and it »iU presently appear that it was there reprinted, hi 
Many different provinces, within the course of the same year. 

■Various circumstances thus gtaduaUy led him to feel the most lively in- 
terest in the causes, which then began to estrange the British colonies in 
America, from the parent country; and theresuk of negotiations, in which 
he was warmly solicited by the Americans, to take a share, was, a full persua- 
Kon of his mind in &vour of the colonists, who, he conceived, were pleatUng 
their natural and legal rights. 

"In consequence of this persuasion, he necessarily considered the war 
which was now on foot against their principles, as unjustifiable on the part<J 
Ei^Iand. He was shorUy going to give proof of the unc^rity of his senti- 

In tracing thus far the history of Mr. Sharp's life^ we have 
lieen particularly struck with the candour, sincerity and con- 
so ientiousness, which characterized all his actions. With him 
christian principle was law. To ascertain by this perfect rule, 
what was right, appears to have been the single aim of his under- 
standing, — to pursue his own convictions of duty, the sole pur- 
pose of his heart. 

(lb be eonlinu&d.) 



"R«mftT\ca on fhe iyrome4aT"5. 

[from oolbebrv's travels.] 
Though the dromedary and the camel, wliich form but one 
species, is well known to every one, yet this quadruped is such 
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an eitrtordinuy creature, and ii to peculiarlj adaptedt bj Di< 
TiAe ProvideDce, for the service of man in the aandj desert* of 
Africa and AbUi it is so admirably or^SDized for austaining th» 
buroing atmosphere in which it is doomed to exist, and so wob* 
dcrfully capable of the serviceB which it is called upon to pe^• 
ftriD; able to endure that astiHiiriiing abstinence to which it b 
teceaflinglj condemned, that it would be impoBsible to omit tlut 
present opportunity of presenting a few remarks on this singHlar 
animal. 

The Moors, in their oases of Zaara, rear a great man; drome* 
daries, or, more properly speaking, camels, with ooe bunch or 
frotuberance on the back; they have numerous troops of them, 
and dispone of them to the negroes, who might however reav 
them themselTea, though they decline this, and pnrcbase what 
they want from the Moors. 

The species of the dromedary is the only kind known In this 
partof western Africa; the camel, with two hunches, is extredielj 
rare there, and I have even reason to believe that it does net 
exist. 

The Blavery of the dromedary, and its domestic state, mayb* 
traced to the earliest ages of the world; for this animal is not t» 
be found in itsnaturalor savage state, and no where does it exist 
on the face of the earth, but with man, and in the service of man. 
It is not possible to decide, whether the dromedary or the cam^ 
nay be considered as the type of the species, and which of theM 
have retained Us original conformation. But we may reasonab^ 
believe, that the dromedary or camel, with one bunch, is the pri'' 
mitiv* race, and that die camel with two, is a variety of the spe- 
cies which has arisen from mere temperate and fertile climates 
than tiioie in which the primitive race of the dromedary first 
breathed; and in fact, it is in the northern countries of Persia, 
India, and China, that the camel with two hunches is most nu.* 
aeroBsly found.* The primitive race of this animal is accus- 
tomed to that climate, hut it undergoes some change in its formi 
and it is well worthy of remark, that the dromedary-camel, 
though a native of die hottest regions in the world, created and 
particularly destined, by its structure and organization, to exist 

■ Th!i ipecies is called Camthu Badrianut, and U veij distinct flvm the 
other, not onlj in itt extemtl conformation, but bIm in iti btbit* and aaes. 
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in the burning deserts of Africa and Asia, between the eighteenth 
tnd thirty-fifth degree of north latitude, is oeTerthelesa, by the 
care of man, brought to live, to procreate, and to labour, like a 
common beast of burthen among the Calmouks, at Or enberg, oa 
the northern banks of the lakeofBaykal, and in many other parts 
of Siberia, even to the fifty-third degree of northlatitude, which 
is distant from its native country and climate near eight hundred 
leagues towards the north polef and it is astonitthing, that not- 
withstanding this considerable transposition, the camel still 
retains its strength, and has indeed experienced no transmuta- 
tion except that of having two bunches instead of one. 

I think, however, if we observe attentively the dromedary of 
Zaara and Arabia with the camel of the northern Tartars, we roay 
trace some very obvious distinctions, not only in the perfection 
of their internal ot^nization, but in the dryness and elasticity 
of Uieir nerves and muscles, and in their capability of supporting 
at the same time the most astonishing abstinence, and the great- 
eat fatigues. 

His rigid course of instruction commences a month after his 
birth; from that moment the little being is separated from his 
mother, who is no longer allowed to approach him but at stated 
hours, while the unfortunate youngling is thus compelled to learn 
abstinencei they permit it to have only a part of the milk, des- 
tined for him by nature, and which is in abundant profusion ia 
the dugs of the mother. He dares not drink but seldom, and 
then very sparingly, and from the earliest days of his existence 
he is taught sobriety. 

Boon after this they condemn him to prison and to torture; his 
I^ are tied under his belly, and he is placed in this position, 
in order that he may acquire a habit of assuming it; for it is tho 
one which he roust adopt when he receives and discharges his 
burthen; his body is covered with carpet, or a piece of a tent, 
which only leaves the head and neck free, and tiiat he may not 
move or rise up, the borders of this covering ia fastened down 
by a variety of hard and heavy substances. 

In this cruel prison, he passes four months; but serere as it 
undoubtedly is, it becomes the means of superinducing upon him a 
habit of squatting down, which is for ever afterwards natural. 
When these four months of torture have elapsed, the young 
eameli are all of tiiem enclosed together in a park; here they an 
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KtteDded twice a daj, by cfaildrea from nine to ten yean old, who 
carry them their food, which is only the milk of the fomalc, 
mingled with water. It is asserted that the young dromedtrna 
toon learn to recognize the children of their master, and whea- 
ever they see them, tiiey immediately assemble round them. 

When they reach the enclosure, where these young dromeda- 
ries are confined, they hold in one hand the vase which containi 
the milk, and in the other a little switch, with which they strike 
the animals on the legs; at this signal they immediately kned 
down, and they soon learn to assume this sitnation at the simpla 
sound of a whip. In fact, the obedience of the dromedary, in 
taking this attitude at the slightest intimation of his master alt 
the rest of his life, is truly admirable. 

At the tender age of six or seveQ months, they accustom the 
young animal to sleep with a burthen on his back; the weight of 
diis is augmented in proportion to its strengh and age; and it ia 
thus they teach them to become, according to Buffon, "a liring 
carriage, which is aometimes left loaded for many days together, 
without a single moment of relaxation." 

The Moors choose the smallest and most active of their dro- 
medaries fortrainingto the course and the field; it is even proba- 
ble that they have two distinct races, one of which is smaller 
' than the otiier; the manner in which they train them for the 
course, is by making them run with horses, and this rivalry pro- 
dnces a considerable degree of emulation. 

The Moorish horses, which are very spirited, always get the 
■tart in the commencement of the race; but after a few hours, 
the horse becames exhausted from fatigue; he is compelled 
to slacken his pace, and finally to stop; the dromedary, on the 
contrary, pursues his road, can continue it during twenty hours, 
and ia able to resume it for four successive days, during wbick 
time he passes over a space of 240 leagues, and this with a very 
quick pace. 

On the occasions of extraordinary travelling, the dromedaries 
are nourished with balls made of millet, mixed with gum} they 
generally g^ve to each animal three of these balls in the morning, 
and the samequantityatmgbt;they do not weigh altogether more 
than two pounds: and this food, which ia employed only upon 
particular occasions, satisfies, 'during four-and -twenty hoars, this 
abstemious animal, and maintains him in perfect vigour and 
activity. C700<^|C 
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The dromedariei emplojed for burthen bdiI travelling have 
DBlya simple halter; but those for the course and the field, which 
ire frequently mounted, have, instead of a bit, a nog or buckle 
passed through the skin above the nostril a, whichalwaysremains 
theret to this they fasten the reins, which they use to regulate the 
movements of the animal. 

During a journey by land, which I made in 1786, from the 
iriandofthe Senegal to that ufGoree, and of which further notice 
will be taken in some succeeding chapters, I traversed one of thrae 
nbiMhabited and vacant countries, whidi are frequented only at 
intervals by man. I travelled for five days over a desert regioo 
esclused on one side by the solitary ocean, and on the other by 
arid and uncultivated downs, where nature is absolutely destitute 
and exposed; where the heat of the solar rays is actually insup- 
portable; where a sandy and sullen horizon presents to the tra- 
veller neither trees which may afibrd him shelter,' nor a source 
of pure water, which may calm hia thiist, nor any individual ob- 
ject which can recall the idea of living nature.* 

• The poetical reader will compare this description of Colberry with the 
beautiful and impressiTcIinea of the sometimes aublime and neglected Col- 
Uns: 

"InaileotboRW, o'er the boundleu vuta, 

The driver Haasan with hia cameb p«*tt 

One cru'ise of water on his back he bore, 

And hii light scr^ contained a scanty itOK) 

A fanof painted feathers in bia hand 

To guard his shaded fkce from acorehing und . 

The su]ti7 sun had g«ined the middle aky. 

And not atreesnd not an herb' was ntgh; 

The beasts with pain their dua^ way punae, < 

fihrillKHir'dUiewindi^uiddreary waathe view!" . 

<* Ye mute companiooi of my toUs, that beat 
In all my piefi a more than equal share! 
Here, where noipringsinmnriDurs break away. 
Or mosa-crown'd fbuniaini nutlg&te the day. 
In vain ye hope the green deGght to know. 
Which plaina more bleaa'd or verdant valea beitavi 
H«r« rocks aloae, and ttstelcM aanda ate fixuidi 
And buit and wkly winds fbr ever howl aro^od." 



"Oceaaemy fean! AU frantic aa I go^ 

When thought create* uniuunber'd Mcnes of woe, , 
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In these utuations, we almost imagine ourselves as totally cat 
oET from the civilized world; we feel a strong sensation of 
melancholy, which I endeavoured to dissipate with those who 
shared my fate. 

I had with me a number of dromedaries, and in the sileDC« of 
this solitude I observed and pitied their unhappy fatej children 
of a eteril earth, born amidst the sands of the desert, and destin- 
•d to become wanderers all their lives. 

It was here I admired the obedience, the resignation, and the 
unalterable patience, of this animal, the first companion of man, 
and his oldest servant; for his servitude may be dated from 
the earliest existence of the world, and from that period uograto- 
ful man has exercised over him all the harshness of his inexw- 
able character, has subjected him to the yoke of his tyrannical 
authority, and condemned him to eternal servitude. 

My dromedanes travelled at their usual rate, but I wished tQ 
know also their different paces. This animal has three; th« 
walk, the trot, and the gallop. Its pace is a kind of amble, 
which fatigues the rider very much, unless he has been long used 
to it When he walks, he advances nearly togethn*, the two feet 
of the same side, and then those of the other, from which results 
a kind of equilibrium extremely harsh; the loins of the rider 
•nSer con^derably from these repeated joltings, and I was via- 
■Ue to tustain the fatigue of it longer than two hours at » tisw) 

Wlut if ttielioninbiiisge I meet! 
Oft in the duBt I view hi* printed feet) 
And fetrflil eft> wben day's declining light 
Tieid« her psle empire lo the mourner night. 
By hunger rouMd he laoun die gTMSing pbidt 
Gaunt wolvei uid sullen tigen in histnuni 
Befbre them death with shriek* dtiects th^ wty. 
Fills the wild yell, and leads them to their prey. 
At that dead hour the silent asp shall creep. 
If aught of rest I find, upon my sleep; 
OrsoiDeBwDlnMrpent twist hisBcalesaroum^' ' 
And wAe to si^uish with s bumiag wound.' ' 

PilifaBcIigue D. 
Ifany thing can add to the beau^ofthete lines, it is that tbeynails the 
importance of truth to the embellishments of fiction. AsCollins knew bow 
to draw from nsture, he knew also how to adorn iritb the splendour af in- 
■gctj-, BBd the elegvqcc of Unguag9, even the most barren topics of hn>M» 
KnowIedge.-£itter. CtOO^Ic 
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but I had with me two Moorish hones, which I m«UDted oc> 
casionallj as a relief. 

At their ordinary pace, mj dromedaries travelled three thou* 
•and three hundred and sixt^ French toisea per hour, or the 
BeYen-fifths of one of our leagues of two thousand four hundred 
toises: this is tlieir natural pace, which thej can continue during 
ten hours per da;, without being fatigued. At this rate, we can 
easily perform joumies of fifteen leagues by travelling only six 
hours in the morniDg, and a little more than four in the evening, 
besides being able to rest each day fourteen hours. 

Hence, with good dromedaries, strong and healthy travellers 
may, without any extraordinary labour or fatigue, arrive'in fifty 
days at the very centre of Africa in its widest extent; and the most 
considerable diameter of this continent, from Cape Verd to Cape 
Gardefu, which is fifteen hundred leagues, might with drame- 
daries, if there esiated no other obstacles, be traversed without 
fatigue in four months. 

' The e<iuaDimity, the slowness, or the utmost rapidity of pace 
of the dromedaries in a march, are entirely dependent on those 
who conduct tiiem; indeed obedience to the voice of their con- 
ductors is a capital point in the discipline of these animals, 
whose life is passed in travelling. 

They proceed either quick or slow, according to tiie tone and 
movement of the song of the camel conductor, who is always 
placed at the head of the caravan: tiiey follow in a file, with a 
pensive and melancholy air, without ever wandering or deviating 
from the direct path, and observing the cadence of the song 
which is sung by tiieir leader, who, when he wishes either to 
slacken or increase their pace, slackens or increases his ditty 
accordingly. 

Often in these variations of progression, they are roused by a 
tone of voice more elevated, or by a slight whistling. These 
trifling intimations are immediately perceived, and attended toj 
so perfect is the submission of this good animal, who spurns at 
injurious treatment, who becomes stubborn when the whip or 
the spur is applied, but who brightens into activity at the song of 
man, who forgets his pain at the sound of an instnimMit, and who 
bending beneath hunger, thirst and fatigue, resumes his courage 
at the voice of his master. 

I wished to try the trot of the dromedary, but it appeared to 
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me iDSnpportable. It maat either be an Arab or a Moor, vho 
can trot this animal for anj length of time. I could not lapport 
this torment for more than a «|uarter of an hour, which was suf- 
ficient to make me wre all over the rest of the day, and even an 
access of fever wai the consequence of mj curiosity. It is im- 
possible to form an idea of a jolting more horrible and painfnlf 
nay, the power of keeping one's self on the animal, when it is 
going a full bvt, appeared to me extremely difficult. 

It is nevertheless with this trot of their dromedaries, that the 
Moors, like die Arabs, execntethose jaurnies of sixty and seveo- 
ty leagues per day, which they continue sometimes for five daya 
together, and bymeansofwhichtheygain,in thatpenod,aspace 
of more than three hundred leagues, between them and thoM 
whom they have pillaged and despoiled. 

It is from their education and barbarous mode of living, that 
they are enabled to support these violent latigues, which how- 
ever never take place but when they wish to escape quickly from 
an enraged enemy, and to shelter themselves from his vengeancei 
or when they surprise a caravan, or a village, which they pillage, 
and then endeavour to avoid the pursuit which may result from 
these acts of violence. 

The numerous quarrels which take place between the Moorish 
tribes of Zaara, are decided by the fate of battle, and these coo- 
tests arc generally concluded, by the conflict of warriors mount 
ed on dromedaries. 

This kind of cavalry forms the corpi <fe rwerve, and is never 
used but when it is necessary to dedde the victory. These 
charges are made at a full trot; the two adverse parties meet, 
commingle, and fight arm to arm. 

The Moors say, that in these battles thedromedaryshews the 
greatest cour^^} that he m^es furiously upon the dromedary 
of the enemy, striking him viol^itly on the head and breast, 
biting him with rage, and tearing ofi" whole mouthfuls of flesh : 
tbey never quit the attack, till one ofthe two is disabled; and on 
these occasions they are so much more determined and intrepid 
than their masters, that nothing can check their fury and impet- 
uosity. It is difficult to believe, that an animal so mild and 
patientin every other respect, should be in war so uncommonly 



The gallop of the dromedary is the most rapid and livdy of 
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»M his Motions; it is less painfal to tli« rider, thsn the trot, b«t 
nore fatiguing to the animal, who cannot contiiras it longer than 
one or two days at the most. I'ha Moors declare that, at 
this pace, they can easily tmel a hundred lesgacs in tiresty 
heirs. After the first coarse, they repose fenr hoars, and the 
dromedaries are fed with those balls of millet already men* 
tioned, and are allowed to drink fermented milk, which they 
carry in leathern bags. The men take only a few ounces of gnm, 
nixed with gravy of meat, which forma their entire food; 
they neTer make their dromedaries galh>p, but after having lost 
ft little, and when they are anxions to escape from a coDqueiing 
nnd enraged enemy, who would massacre them without mercy 
if they were overtaken. When they foresee that they arc likely 
to have occasion to galloptheir dromedaries, they prepare them 
for it some days previous, by exercise and good nourishment 
In 17S6, f saw near two hundred men belonging to the army 
ofHilly^Koury, fiy thus after being defeated by Hamet Moktarj 
they passed within sight of fort St. Louis of the Senegal, monn^ 
ed two and two OR their dromedaries, and crossing with prodigi- 
ous rapidity, the tongue of sand whidi separates the river fron 
the sea. They had fled before the end. of the battle, as soon as 
4hey perceived the victory was decided against them. They 
had only tomake ajourney of twenty hours, in orderto reach 
the mouth of the Sen^;al in the environs of St Louis) they 
swam across the river, and took refuge in the territories of 
Darnel, an ally of the vanquished 'monarch. The dromedaries 
swim badly, and consequently many of them would have perished 
in this passage, had not the Moors opportunely arrived, and con* 
veyed them safely into the territory of Cayor. 

In the journey which Imade with dromedaries, I had also an 
opportunity of obserriHg their astonishing sobriety; it can indeed 
hardly be conceived to what an extent these animals are accus> 
tomed to observe abstinence. 

But this faculty nf withholding from drink for a number of days 
and of sustaining the most rigorous sobriety in the midst of the 
greatest fatigues, is not merely the effect of education, but 
results principally from the confonnatiOn of this animal, and 
which may In this point of view ba considered as a phenomenon. 

It is known that independently of the four stomachs which 
all ruminating animals have, the dromedu-y possrases a fifth, 
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which serret him as a kind of cistern; this last stomach he tilla 
bjimmense draughts, when Ms good fortune presents bim with 
a spring of fresh water, a thing verj rare in the sandj deserte 
of Africa; in this receptacle the water is reserved quite pure, and 
as wholesome aAer having remained there a month, as it is the 
first day. 

This fifth stomach is lai^ enough to contain a considerable 
quantity of liquid, and is so constmcted that the other aliments 
cannot mingle with it, by which means whenever the animal baa 
occasion to moisten the herbs, with which he is nourished, and ., 
which is almost always burnt and dry, and thus prepare it for 
deglutition, he'Torces a part of this water into the oeBO[^iagna, by 
a simple contraction of the muscles. 

This astonishing mechanism, though very well known, must yet 
forever be admired; for it is in consequence of such a confor- 
mation, that the dromedary is enabled to live without drinking 
for the astonishing space of ten days, in a country burned by a 
glowing sun, where thirst is the most dreadful of all torments; 
by this organization also, it is enabled to drink a prodigious 
quantity of water at one time, and which remains a long while 
limpid and pure in this reservoir. 

The Moors who travel through the desert also affirm, that 
either from instinct, from a sense of smelling, or from some other 
cause, the drmnedanes, when they have passed eight or ten days 
without drinking, smell water at the distance of more than half 
a league, and that the moment this olfactory power, which is 
doubtless in Id^ degree delicate, warns them of the existence of 
n^olesome water, or of a fresh spring, they run towards it at a 
very quick trot, and in a direct line. This fact has likewise 
been affirmed by every one who hare performed extensive 
joarnies over this desert 

In order justly to oj^reciate the importance of the benevo- 
lence of the Creator, in giving the dromedary to that ramifica- 
tion of human nature which is doomed to traverse these immense 
solitudes exposed to the most imminent perils, and even to des- 
truction, let ns only figure to ourselves, the dreadful situation of 
some travellers who have lost their road in the midst of an ocean 
of moving sand, agitated and whiried about by impetuous winds. 
The horizon is no longer visible but by a weak and uncertain 
light! the sun is obscured by clouds of dust, which fill the space 
YOL.II.-No... 5 ^-.^^^^^^1^ 
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of Kmtco, t^A Hicwaantlj gnviutc agnio towards tim etfth; 
t}trovg)t this obscurity, the ejeTaiaij endeByoun to catch Bome 
)»dicatiTe »igB of the road which must be followed, ia ord«- to 
reach aahavaa of seeoritj and rest. The water which the 
flromodaries carry eaeloaed in leathern bags, is either eraporat- 
ed by theactioa of the solar raje, or consumed or corrupted; the 
Wi«n and animals, exhausted by reiterated fatigues and successiTe 
4«y8 of trarol, abstinence, and anguish, proceed onwards with a 
feint and weary step. One part of the dromedaries have already 
been sacrificed, and their sides opened to procure that water 
which has remained pu re and wholesome in these livit^ reservolnj 
but barely will it suffice to prolong for a few minutes expirii^ 
nature; the dromedaries which have survived these massacrea, 
anjoined by imperious necessity, are reserved as a last resource; 
this rasource mustulUmately be employedj all is then Iwt, and 
they have nothing before their eyea but despair and deatk 
When at the last moment of these cruel extremities, the instinct 
(rfthe dromedary warns them of the prurimity of a fountain) 
instantly he starts, hia course is re-aniwated, and his convulsive 
motions inform the despuring travellers, that the moment of de- 
liverance ia at hand} they all spring forward twwards the source 
which is to save exhausted nature, and the dromedary, that holy, 
that sacred animal, thus presems, i» these dreadful eircum- 
st4acea, the lifh of man '. 

The feet of the dromedary are pac»liariy adapted for mndy 
Witft) they are furnished at the end with two little nails, and the 
under put is large, fleshy, and covered with a soft, thick and 
caHouB epidermis; these feet are cloven horizontdly at the bot- 
tem» about two thirds of their length. The foot of the dromeda- 
ry, bei^ thus supple and Beshy, accords admirably with the fin« 
moving sand, for wliich he has been createdi had it been covered 
with a thick horny substance, the friction of the sand would 
BOOB prwJuce a degree of irritation in the foot and leg; the horn, 
burnt and dned up, would become scaly, which wimld successive- 
ly be disengaged from the foot, and the animal would be no Ion- 
lev able to walk; but enclosed ae it is, in a soft fleshy matter, 
permeable by the nutritive juices, and to the humors which fly 
off byperspiratioo, it preserves all its elaaticity* and is even bet- 
ter adapted than the foot of man for walking in thoM aaitda. 
winch he is destined to traverse all hia lift. 
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The \tgfl and neck efthe dromedar; are very long; the tegl 
nuBt be thu>, a* they frequently sink two feet in the sand, tnd 
if they had not « Gonsiderable elongation (which however h very 
disproportionate to the rest of the body, and haa a diugreeable 
appearance to the eye,) the belly of the animal would cbme ii 
contact with the sand, and thuR depriTe him of the meaal And 
power of proceeding. 

The length of its neck ia alio equally indtRpenuble and nfr 
cesaary^ it forma a balance, by meani of which the eqnilibrtnn 
•f the body is maintained; it is in fact a moving levet) the 
movements of which are requisite to render the fall of the auimnt 
gradual, when he bende \iU legs to lie down, and more easy 
when- he rises up. Its head is small in proportion to its body) 
its nose is elongated, and cleft like that of a hare; its eyes are 
of a middling size, and the whole physiognomy of this tniroalfni- 
jiressea strongly the idea of calmness and humility, intermingled 
with a deep melancholy aspect. Nor is this astonishing, when we 
reflect, that from the first days of its existence, it is condemned 
to torture and oppression) that at no moment of its life is It ri- 
loved to taste the pleasures of liberty; that it is the Only animal 
which, from its birth, ia deprived of maternal attention, and the 
happiness of sporting round its mother; that all its days are 
passed in a series of privations, sufferings and fatigqes; that its 
whole life is laborious and painful; that it never enjoys a single 
moment of independence; and that it is impossible to experienoe 
the hardships of perpetual servitude with less pity, from thosfe 
who inflict them, tiian this unfortunate animal. 

The dromedaries which are reared by the Moors are in general 
tither brown, red, or ash-coloured. It does not appear that these 
tavages pay much attention to keeping them clean, or maintain- 
ing tiiem'in such a m'anncr, as to obtain from hence a fine pith/ 
bdri they Beverthdess employ it for making stufls for clothings 
and other domestic purposes; they also manufacture with it tentt| 
thie texture of which is so thick and close, that it is impervious to 
&e rain; they eveti make vases or round sacks, of a foot 
in diameter, and eighteen inches in depth; the uppet part <f 
tteae vases is Itrengthened by bands of the same stuff, to the 
depth of aboirt foiir inches, so tiiat they remain naturally opea. 
The Moors ose Uiem for fetching water, and likewise UrrJ it la 
&em when gtnng on a journey, &e same ai we do in ocr waaAca 
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buckets; to the sides of these vuea, near the eperture, and op- 
posite ettch other, are attached a kind of haadle, through which 
long poles are passed, and by this means tiiey are carried. 
These vases of hair are so well made, that they retain tbe water 
as well as a metal or an earthen one. 

The dromedary is not completely formed until its fourth or 
fifth year, when they first begin to employ it, but widi a great 
deal ofcare, and they are extremely cautious not to overload it| 
towards the sixth year, the Moors consider them as arrived at 
the age of puberty, and when they are eight years old, they are 
supposed to have attained their utmost vigour. 

The ordinary price of a dromedary of this age was, in 1786, 
two hundred and fifty livrea; four fifths of this Bum were paid in 
pieces of guinea, and the residue in glass trinkets, gnnpowdu', 
balls and musket flints. 

The Moors know the age ofadromedary by unequivocal signs, 
and which never mislead them; but as they are the only peopU 
who rear and sell these animals in all the western countries of 
Africa, between Zaara and the line, they preserve inviolable die 
secret of the signs by which they know their age, and never 
divulge it either to the blacks, or the Europeans who trade with 
them. 

From hence it often happens, that in buying dromedaries, per- 
sons are deceived, and the Moors sell those of five years old, 
which they declare to be eight. 1 have seen many tricks of this 
Und played, and one of my own dromedaries died after seven 
days journey, in proceeding from theSen^l to Ooree, merely 
because itwas too young; for its burthen was by nomeansheavy. 

I am persuaded that we should run less risk ofbeing deceived 
by the Moors, were we to buy from them dromedaries of an ad- 
vanced age, instead of young ones, for it is easy enough to 
distinguish by the physiognomy, the form of the body, the quality 
of the hair, and the callosities of the legs and breasts, whether a 
dromedary be fifteen or twenty years old : but it appeued to me 
very difficult to discover, the difference between a dromedary of 
four or five, and one of eight years of age. 

lite Moors say that this animal preserves all its vigour for 
forty years, and that after this age its strength beg^a to diminidi, 
though they commonly live to be sixty; some have been much 
older, but such examples are rare. 
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Whm the dromedaries, become aged, and they are no longer 
(erviceable, the Moors eat them; nearly all the kiDga in the 
vicinity of the Gambia have dromedaries, which they purchase 
from the Moors, who sell also a great number to the Mandingi. 

Six hundred armed men, exercised after the European manner^ 
properly instructed in the service which would be expected from 
them, Boppurted by light artillery, composed merely of four 
pounders, howitzers, &c. and commanded by an able and resolute 
general, might drive before them S0,000 Moors, and still more 
snrely, 50,000 negroes. These people, destitute of all defence, 
and attacked by wcU disciplined troops, would be unable to 
stand against our musquetry, and still less could they endure 
the fire of our artillery. 

If a dromedary can carry ten gttinlawe, he will very easily 
be able to support six soldiers; but a single dromedary might 
carry twelve soldiers, six of whom might march five hours per 
diem, while Ae other six might ride upon the dromedary, and 
vice verta. Hence fifty of these animals would be sufficient to 
convey 600 soldiers. 

A piece of light artillery weighs from six to seven hundred 
poUiidg. ' A man might mount a dromedary carrying this burthen, 
which would only augmeilt the weight by a hundred and sixty 
pounds; so that the animal might still convey a hundred and 
forty pounds of powder. 

The carriages of these pieces not being intended for much work, 
and being used only in the time of battle, it would not be neces- 
sary t& construct them so solidly as those usually made in Europe, 
and a dromedary might therefore carry two of them. Two hun- 
dred dromedaries would be sufficient to perform a very consi- 
derable undertaking; all the other circumstances which would 
be necessary in order to insure the success of such an enterprise, 
would require det^ls by fsr too numerous for this work; but it 
may be confidently affirmed, that a small army of six hundred 
men, arranged, ot^anized and directed, according to the manner 
which I have laid down, might have a power and importance in 
Africa, which is almost incalculable; and what Ihave above said, re- 
lative to the dromedary, vrill easily shew, that with its assistance, 
it would be possible toundertake some very important expeditions; 
and whether we sought to make some warlike enterprise, or to 
render the intercourse easy and convenient between the countries 
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which the Sen^;aL ought to GommiiDd, or to perrorm some jour- 
ney into the interior, or to make swine commercial coanectioaa 
hj land Of to attempt the civilization uf this cousiderahle part of 
Africaj or finally, to obtain eome exact, detailed, iind muck 
mahed-f»r inronnation relative to it; whether we would under- 
take one or all of these, it would be highly advaotageoua to form 
f tuda of dromedaries, and to be enabled to employ a vast number 
of these valuable and useful animals. 



IM«moTla\ of t^e AmeTieau GoVonlzation 
Bociety, to Wat aeyeTfiiY States. 

The American Colonization Society ha* been enabled by the 
liberal patronage of their fellow-citizens of the several ststea, 
(and it numbers among these rnends and contributora, many of 
the citizens of ) to explore the coast, of Africa 

to find an asylum to whi^ the free coloured population of our 
country might be safely removed. — The annual reports of their 
proceedings, (accompanying thu memorial) vrill show what their 
labours have effected. 

lliese labours, diey have now the happiness of declaring, have, 
by the favour of providence, been conducted to a auccessfuj 
issue: and they now present themselves before you, with tha 
power of shewing, that all tliat could reasonably be expected to 
be done by their instrumentality, has happily been accompUsb* 
ed. 

A Colony of free coloured persons from the United Statea, 
•mounting to several hundred, has been planted on one of tha 
most eligible situations upon the coast of Africa. The difficnl* 
ties and dangers necessarily attendant upon such enterpruieB, 
have been overcome: and they are now in the peaceful occupa- 
tion aod culdvation of a fertile and extensive territory, posaeaa- 
ing every advantage tot their own comfortable subsistence, and 
for carrying on an advantageous commerce with other parts of 
4lte world. 

Every circumstance calculated to promote a rapid increaae df 
population, ia to be found connected with this settlement. The 
vut mass of inhabitants of thia descrii^ion in our coantry, their 
^eprosaed aad ufortanate cosditiaa amoog u, the eaatiBuaUy 
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decFMBiDg expenses of transporifttion, their own desirei ta seek 
I home, with their brethren, in the land of their fathers, and the 
obvious interest of every portion of oar community to aid and 
encourage them, give every reason to expect that emigration to 
Montserado, will only be limited by the capacity of the countrj 
to receive and subsist the Colonists. 

And this capacity is almost unlimited— a climate suited to tbe 
constitutions of the descendants of Africa, a soil adapted to their 
wants, pi-oducing two crops of corn within the year, and rice al- 
most without cultivation, whose forests abound in cotton, cofiee, 
dye-woods, spices, and every tropical production: and such a 
country, thus abounding in resources for the subsistence of man^ 
destitute of men, depopulated by the slave trade, must invite^ 
must admit and provide for, a more rapidly increasing popalfr 
tton than has perhaps ever yet been witnessed. 

Such is the situatloQ, and such are the prospects of the estab- 
lishment your memorialists have been enabled to make.— A pri- 
▼ato association of individuals can do little more.— The work now 
becomes too vast for their powers, too important to be trusted to 
taj hands,, save those, to whom, as guardians of the public, ttte 
great interests of the public are committed. 

Your memorialists have long looked forward to the period that 
has now arrived, and deliberately considered the duties it would 
impose upon them. In. the discharge of these duties, they now 
appear before you, and make their appeal with confidence to the 
legislature of a state, many of whose citizens liave already 
evinced their readiness to promote the success of the cause in 
which they have engaged. 

They are already prepared to lay before the Congre» of the 
U. States, the work they have effected, and to call upon them, as 
representing the great body of the American nation, to take into 
theirown hands," the consummation of as object worthy of national 
patronage. 

Whether the General Government of the United States will 
cansider this a concern of national interest, to which the power 
and resources of the nation are to be applied, or as more proper 
for the consideration of the states, in their several capacities, it 
is not for your memorialists to determine. Their duty is to place 
It before all, who have the power to accomplish it, and to trust 
that the wisdom and patriotism of those to whom it is committed, 
will devise the most proper and effectual means for its succeaa. I 
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Should th« state of feel an ititer«t in this 

great object, either as it affects her own prmperity or that of the 
Union, her able representatives in the national councils can 
speak her wishei:and should it become necessary for the several 
states to provide the means for its accomplish ment* she can then 
apply her own power and resources in its behalf) to such extent 
and in such way as her interest and duty may demand. 

It is with these views and for this purpose, that the American 
Colonization Society now proceeds inthe course of its duties, to 
claim from the several states, their aotemn consideration of this 
most interesting subject. They hope that, in doing so, they 
nay be excused for endeavouring to offer some suggestionSi ap- 
plicable to the difference in situation and circumstances of the 
several states of the Union, in relation to their coloured popula- 
tion. 

The United States contain, dispersed in various proportions, 
among them, upwards of 350,000 free coloured inhabitants. — 
That their removal to the colony now established in Africa, 
would be a blessing to themselves and a relief to us, is too 
obvious to our feelings and intereststo require argument. It is 
also evident that, notwithstanding all the impediments to eman- 
cipation in the slave states, and all the disadvantages attending 
such a condition, a great addition is annually made to this num- 
ber. - 

If the Colony at Liberia becomes capable of drawing ofT, annu- 
ally, portions of this population from the various states, so that 
it gradually diminishes and finally disappears from among them, 
and if those, who hereafter become free, are also thus disposed 
of, will not these states have attained, by this di^incumb ranee, a 
great moral and political benefit, rullyjuatifyiDgeven aconsider- 
able expenditure of their fundsi' 

The amount of that expenditure may even now be calculated, 
though it is certain, that it will fall below any estimates that may 
be predicated upon the present cost of traHsportation. 

The first emigrants cost the Society about fifty dollars, each; 
the last, about twenty. And when the veisels in which ihey 
embark, can return freighted with the African products, which 
the industry and enterprise of the Colonists will collect, it is 
certain that tlie mere subsistence during the passage, and for a 
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few months afterwards, in the cheapest couatr;^ "P*™ ewth, will ' 
constitute the soleeipense. 

And when this description of persons see, as they soon miut, 
the great advantages of emigration, may not vast numben of 
them be expected to provide for themselves, the means of trani- 
portationP Who can doubt this, that considers the great acces- 
won to the population of this country, annually made by thear- 
rival among us, of the most destitute classes of foreigners, multi- 
tudes of whom only pay for their passage by their labour? 

Those states, then, that at present labour under the disadvan- 
tages of such a population, can obtain relief j and at an expense not 
beyond its vaJue, And if this was all — if a wretched outcast peo- 
ple should be thus made happy, and, not confining the blessing to 
themselves, should become a light to that land of darkness, to 
which we owe such a retribution for past wrongs j if a work thus 
benificent to man and acceptable to God, can be made from ma- 
terials not only useless but injurious where they are, there would 
be motives enough, excited by patriotism, benevolence and reli- 
gion, to encourage us to such an effort. 

In the course of its endeavours to interest the citizens of the 
different states in favor of this object, the Society has had to en- 
counter, and in some degree, still has to encounter, an opposi- 
tion uising from the most contradictory objections. 

They have been denounced by some as fanatical and visionary 
innovators) pursuing, without regard to means or consequences, 
an object destructive of the rights of property, and dangerous to 
the public peace. While others have looked upon them as a 
mercenary and selfish association, which, regarding the free 
people ftf colour as impediments to the profitable use of their 
slave property, sought, by re(noving it, to rivet the chains of sla- 
very. 

The Society would conciliate, if possible, tiiese opposing op- 
ponents. They doubt not the sincerity and good intentions of 
both of them, mdA trust that time and experience will do, what 
their assurances may now be unable to effect, remove the appre- 
hensions of the one and the suspicions of the other. 

The sole object of the Society, as declared at its institutioR, 
and from which it can never be allowed to depart, is "to remove, 
frith their own consent, to the Coast of Africa, the free colour- 
ed population, now existing in the United States, and such as 
VOL. II.— No. a. * ^ 
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hereafter maj become free. " That such a removal is practicable, 
and would be highly beneficial, both to the subjects of it and to 
ourselves, seems now scarcely to admit of a question. — What its 
effects might be in relation to another class of our coloured pop- 
ulation, and those who lawfully hold them as their property, 
must of course be more doubtful. But that such effects would be 
injurious to eilher, seems by no means probable. That it would 
tend to mitigate the evils of slavery, and offer facilities and in- 
ducements to voluntary emancipation, seems almost certain: and 
it cannot be doubted hut that this may be done without impairing 
the rights oF property or the safety of society. Whatever influ- 
ence then it may have upon the question of slavery, must be a 
beneficial influence, and cannot therefore be considered as an ob- 
jection against it That every measure which either directly or in- 
directly affects this delicate question of slavery, should be mana- 
ged with the greatest care and circumspection, must be conceded. 
But it cannot be reasonable to insist that, every measure, howev- 
er important and beneficial, is to be denounced, because it may in 
its consequences, lead to a removal of the obstructions to volun- 
tary emancipation, and act favourably upon the state of slavery. 
In pursuing their object, therefore (although such consequen- 
ces may result from a successful prosecution of it,} the Society 
cannot be justly charged with aiming to disturb the rights of prop- 
erty or the peace of society. — Your memorialists refer with con- 
fidence to the course they have pursued, in the prosecution of 
theirobject for nine years past, to shew that it is possible, without 
danger or alarm, to carry on such an operation, notwithstanding 
its supposed relation to the subject of slavery, and that they have 
not been regardless, in any of their measures, of what was due 
to the state of society in which thoy live. They are, themselves, 
chiefly slave-holders, and live, with all the ties of life binding 
them to a slave-holding community. They know when to speak 
and when to forbear upon topics connected with this painful and 
difficult subject They put forth no passionate appeals before 
the public, seek to escite no feeling, and avoid, with the most 
■edulous care, every measure that would endanger the public 
tranquillity— they could have obtained friends and resources by 
fluch appeals, but they seek nothing at any hazard, and prefer 
that their work should advance slowly, or even stand still for a 
■eason, rather than that it should make iti way by any means 
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c&lculated to excite dangerous discontenti in one class, or just 
apprehensious in the other. 

Yet on such occasions as the present, when they who are dele- 
gated to watch over the public welfare, are to be invited to exan- 
ine and consider this great subject in all its connecfionsj it can- 
not be InconsiEtent with the Society's declared object, or any of 
its doties, to endeavour to shew, that nothing injurious or dan- 
gerous need be apprehended, either Irom the measure itself or ajiy 
«f its consequences. 

If it be aaid that this subject of slavery is to be so respected, 
that no purposes of public benefit, no matter how remotely con- 
nected with it, or how favourably they may operate upon it, mait 
ever be touched, even with the greatest diBcretionj it maybe 
asked what ia to happen if all matters thus related to it, are ne- 
ver to be touched? If we could prevent the utterance of* 
word, or the rising of a thought that might call up this fearful 
subject forever, what would be our gain from this insensibility? 
We could gain nothing, if we could stifle thought and enquiry^ 
but thought and enquiry, and effort upon such Hubjects, in such 
an age as this, are not to be stifled. Who does not see in the 
times in which we live, when a new impulse seems to be awa- 
kened in man, and just conceptions of his rights and of his duties 
are calling forth all the energies of his nature, that there is no- 
thing left but to guide with a steady hand the spirit of improve- 
ment, and direct its operations to such results, as may conduce 
to the general welfare? 

If discreet and prudent measures are to be foreborne, because 
their consequences may lead to a diminution of the evils of sla- 
very, what shall restrain the in co a side rate, dangerous, and direct 
effurta thai may be made upon the subject itself? — And if, there- 
fore, it can neither be let alone, nor rashly dealt with, what re- 
mains but that those who feel and understand it| those, who from 
habit, situation and interest, know all its bearings and connec- 
tions, should be allowed to prosecute a useful object, although 
thus connected, and conduct it with the care and caution it re- 
quires? And if its consequences shall lead to the supposed con- 
clusion, shall open a way, without violating the rights of any, to 
deliver us from a still greater evil, is it an objection that can be 
urged Bg^nst its prosecution? 

To tiiose who charge the Society witli the contrary motive of 
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designiDg to perpetuate slavery, they would beg leave to aay, 
that it is not reasonable to infer such purpose, from the circum- 
stance of the Society's confining its operations to the free peo- 
ple of colour. The managers could, with no propriety, depart 
from their original and avowed purpose, and make emancipation 
tteir object And they would further say, that if they were not 
thus restrained by the terms of their association, they would still 
consider any attempts to promote the increase of the free colour- 
ed population by manumission, unnecessary, premature, and 
dangerous. 

They hope that more correct views are now entertained 
throu^out our country, of the manner in which all aubjects, in any 
way connected with slavery, should be considered and conducted. 
It seems now to be admitted that, whatever has any beaiiag 
npon that question, must be managed with the utmost consider- 
ationi that the peace and order of society must not be endanger- 
' ed by indiscreet and ill-timed eflbrts to promote emancipation; 
and that a true regard should be manifested to the feelings and 
the fears, and even the prejudices of those, whose co-operation 
is essential. 

The Managers of the Society perceive with gratification, that 
these considerations begin to be felt and appreciated in those 
states where slavery is only heard of, and where periiaps the per- 
plexities of its operations upon society, and the necessities it 
creates and imposes, have not been generally understood. 

From the situation of the Society, and its constant intercourse 
with the citizens of some of the slave states, they have had abun- 
dant opportunities of witnessing the progress of opinion upon this 
subject, and of accurately knowing its present state. They are 
convinced, that there are now hundreds of masters who are so 
only from necessity, who are prepared to manumit their slaves, 
whenever means are provided for their reception and support in 
the Colony; and they believe that this disposition, even without 
any legislative enactments, will increase far more rapidly, than 
the means for its gratification can be afforded. 

They trust, therefore, that (he object which they have endea- 
voured to, place before the American people, and which is now 
proved to be attainable, will be found interesting to every por- 
tion of our country, and that no apprehensions of any evil con- 
sequences to result from it, can be reasonably entertained. 
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To those, therefore, whom has selected as 

the guardians of her interests, your MemorialiBts beg leave to 
commit this importknt subject, trnstiDg that their wisdom will 
devise tiie means bj which the work they have thus far accom- 
pKshed, may be made to promote those interests, and the common 
wel&re of our country. 



CfVom Me Sierra Leone Gazette. J 
His Majesty's ship Brazen, captain Willea, sailed on Thursday 

.last, for the Bights of Benin and Biafra. Captains Clapperton 
and Fearce, with Messrs. Morrison and Dickson, who came out 
in the Brazen, went down in her, and will be landed at such part 
of the coast as circumstances may render most advisable. Their 
objectwilllhenbe to reach Soccatoo, where Capt. Clapperton re- 

. Bided some time last year, when in the interior with Major Den- 
ham. We had mnch conrersation with him, and were much 
gratified with his statements. They confirm (what we are sure 
will be more apparent the more we become acquainted with the 
country) that the centre of Africa is far advanced in civilization; 
that the (urther the negro is removed from the baneful effects of 
the slave-trade — the contamination of the coast — the more he is 
raised in the scale i^ humanity: the more ioteiligent, honest and 
industrious does he become. We understand, that on reaching 
Soccatoo, some of the party will remain to form more intimate 
relations with that extraordinary sovereign, Sultan Bello, and 
endeavour to establish a safe and permanent communication be- 
tween Soccatoo and the coast; whilst others will visit the Niger, 
trace its source, and follow it to the sea: with other excursions 
for the benefit of scieqce, and the extension of knowledge. 

We were favoured with a view of a map, containing the late 
discoveries of major Denham and capt. Clapperton, from which 
it seems nearly certain that the Niger, or Joliba, passing within s 
short distance of Soccatoo, flows into the Bight of Benin, and we 
have no donbt, forms Lagoa and the rivers round it. If so, what 
an important opening is made into the in,terior of Africa ! With 
the exception of the rapidsofYaouree, a steam vessel may traverse 
this immense continent from the Bight of Benin to the Foulah 
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CBunhy — « wkter communication scarcely equlled in vaj otter 
part of the world. 

We were much gratified with captain CI apper ton's Kccount of 
the extent and neatness of the fences and {riantationa in the inte- 
rior, especiallj of cotton and indigo, and the care with which thej 
are kept clear of weeds. We are also struck with the circum- 
stance, thatall the gold carried to Timbuctoo and Soccatoo, ia 
brought from the west and southwest; a strong corroboration of 
what is alwajs stated hj our travelling merchants, tiiat the moat 
productive gold mines of Western or Interior Africa are not far 
from U9> We wish these adventurous travellers every success; 
but we cannot help fearing the Portuguese interest in the Bights 
will be too powerful for them. It is the policy of that govern- 
ment to keep every thing connected with its colonial establish- 
ments a profound secret The world knows nothing of them. 
To this national jealousy is to be added, in the present caae, tha 
fear ofthe authorities on this coast, that our success, may be their 
loss, and especially that it may interfere with their illicit slave- 
trade. If the L^s be the Niger, they must know it: and if bo, 
we fear they will not, if they can prevent it, allow our enterpril- 
■ng countrymen to unravel a secret they have so long kept. 

ToTmatlon ot ATLxiiioc^ Societies^ 

It gives us pleasure to announce the formation of the follow- 
ing laiiliuy societies, and to publish the names of their reipec- 
live officers. 

Hampden comity, MruB. Auxiliary Cokmization Society, 
Hon. Samuel Lathrop, President, 
Israel E. Trask, Es(]. Vioe-President, 
Frederick A. Packard, Esq. Corsespondino Sko't. 
Hon. Justice Willard, Recordiho Seo't. 
Col. George Co tten, Treasurer. 
BoARn OF Managers. 
Hon. John Mills, Rev. Samuel Osgood, 

Ethan Ely, Esq. Rev. W. B. 0. Peabody. 

Rev. Isaac Knapp, 

Edenton, N. C. Auxiliary Colonization So^U^. 
James Iredell, Phesidenv, 
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Vi D K -Pbksi demtb. 
Rev. Henry Holmes, Rev. John Avery, 

Henry Wills, Sko'y. 
William R. Norcum, Tbeasurkr. 
Manaobrs. 
Nathaniel Bond, John Cvx, 

Henry Flnry, Charles E. Johnson, 

James Wills, Dr. James Norcum, 

Rev. Mr. Meredith and Mr. Kerr, Members of the Board of 
Managers ex-officio. 

^. Louit, MiBwuri, AuxiHary Colomzaiion Society. 
William Can- Lane, Pbesident. 

Vl B-PaSSI D EHTS. 

Hon. James H. Feck, George Tompkins, 

Gov. Coles, (of Illinois,) William C. Can-. 

Manaosss. 
Col. John O'Falloa, John SmiUi, 

Dr. Robert Simpson, John K. Walker, 

Hon. Rufus Pettibone, Col. Quarles, 

Theodore Bunt, Edward Bates, 

Dr. H. L. Hoffman, Robert Wash, 

Horatio Cozens, ThomAS Cohen. 

T. Spalding, CosiiKSPOMDiNa Seo'v. 
D. Hongh, REooaDiNs Szo'i. 
Aaron Phule, TRKAScaEa. 



Ah! tell me, little mounrfiil Moor, 
Why •till you linger on the ihore ? 
Baste to your pltym^teB, hute kw*y, 
NoF hnter here with fbnd deliiy. 
When room unveiled her nidiint eye, 
ITou b«iled me u you wuidered byi 
Retumiitg'attheapproacbinpeTe, 
Tour meek lalute I still receive. 
Beni^ enquirer, thou ahalt k noir. 
Why here tnyloneBORic momenta flow: 
'Tia mid, my coontiymen (no more 
Like nvciung ihtfka Uutt Inuint die ihoN^ ) 
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Beturn to bten, to ni«e, to cheer. 

And pay compasaion'a lonf urear. 

'Tis said, the numerous captive trun. 

Late bound by the degiading chain. 

Triumphant come, with awelUng iail% 

New Mniling skiea, and western galei) 

The; come with featirc heart and glee. 

Their hands unsbacUed — mindi aa fteet — 

Thej come, at mercy's great command. 

To re-possesa their native land. 

The gales that o'er the ocean stny. 

And cUase tbe waves in gentle play, 

Uethinks tbey whisper, as tbey fly, 

Juellen soon will meet thine eye. 

'Tia this that aoothes her little son, 

Blenda all his wishes into one. 

Ah! were I clasped in her embrace, 

1 would forpve her past disgracej- - 

Forgive the memorable hour 

She fell a prey to tyrant power) 

Forgive her lost, distracted air, 

Her sorrowing Toice, her kneeling prajeri 

The suppliant tears that galled her cheek. 

And last, her agonising shriek j-~ 

Locked in her hair, a ruthless hand 

Trailed her along the flinty sandj 

A ruffian train, with clamours rude, 

Th' impious spectacle punued; 

Still a« she moved, in accents wild, ' ' 

She died aloud, my child! my child! 

The lofty bark, she now ascends, 

With screams of woe, the air she rendit 

The vessel less'ning &om the shore. 

Her piteous wails I heard no more. 

Now, as I stretched my last survey. 

Her distant Form dissolved away. 

That day is past, 1 cease to mourn. 

Succeeding joy shall have its turn. 

Beside the boatae resounding deep, 

A pleasing, anxious watch I keep. 

For when the mornmg cloud* shall break. 

And darts of day the darkoeit streak. 

Perchance along the glitteriog main, 

(Oh, may this hope not throb in vain) 

To meet these long-demring eyes, 

Juellen, and the lun may rise. 
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REVIEW OF THE 
MemoiTs ot the \ASk. ot Gxanyille ShaiTp. 

(CONTIMDED FROM PAGE 40.) 

"DuHiNQ the whole course of the important transactions 
which have been hitherto related," says Mr. Hoare, "Mr. Sharp 
had continued in the humble emplojmenl of a clerk in ordinaiy, 
in the minuting branch of the ordnance office." The duties of 
this station appear to have been punctually and faithfully perform- 
ed, until the Heath of the second cl^rb, in the year 11T4, nhen he 
succeeded to the place of assistant to tbe secretary, Mr. Bodding- 
ton, and received additional compensation. 

But the crisis had now arrived, when his integrity was to be mort 
strikingly exhibited, and his aacred regard to principle, to show 
itself superior to all considerations of personal intereit. 

On this subject, however, Mr. Sharp may most properly ipealc 
for himself: 

July 98, 1775. 

" Aa scoouDt in the Gazette of the battle at Charlealovrn, oear Boston ; and 
letters with large demands of ordnance stores, being receifed, which were or- 
dered to be got with all espeilition, I thought it right to declare my objectiaDi 
to the being in anj naj concerned in that unnatural business, and was adtissd 
bj Mr. Boddington, to ask leaTe of absence for two months, as Iha Board 
woold take it more kindl; than an abrupt reiifDation. 
VOL. II. 
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" I wrot« that da; to Sir CfaBTles Cocks, olcrk of the ordnuice, and receir- 
ed a rer; polite answar. Sir Jeffrey Amliunl and Mr. Langloia, were made 
•cqaainted witb m; objeclioasby Mr. BeddiogtoD, and alio with the advice 
he had given me ; and they approred of the manner of absenting myself." 

While retired fr*m the duties of hU office, Mr. Sharp visited 
bis relations in the North, ftnd employed his time in literary pur- 
luits. Near the conclusion of the term allowed for his absence, be 
addressed a letter to Mr. Boddington, declaring, " that whilst a 
bloody war was carried on, unjustly as he concelred, against his 
fellow subjects, he could not return to his ordnance duty; 
and yet expressing his relactance to resign his place, which had 
now become his only profession and liTellhood. Ho therefore so- 
licited a further indulgence, requesting that his whole salary might 
be dirided amongst the gentlemen, whose duties might become 
more arduous, in consequence of his absence. 

In compliance, however, with the advice of Mr. Boddingfon, his 
request was made without conditions ; although in a private letter 
to this gentleman, he entreats him to dispose of his whole salary, 
to obtain necessary aisistance, " that no additional expense might 
be brought on the office on his account." -A further leave of ab- 
sence was subsequently granted ; but when the hostilities with 
America had advanced beyond the hope of a speedy termination, 
he resigned his office. 

This act was regarded by many as excessively imprudent. Mr, 
Sharp's charities had exhausted his resources ; and to use the lan- 
guage of Mr. Hoare, "this protector of thfl helpless, stood him- 
self without the means of sustenanoe." His aSectionate brothers, 
however, (now prosperous,) welcomed him at once, into the bosoms 
of their families, and considered him rather a treasure than a bur- 
then. " They reverenced that obedience to conscience, which had 
deprived him of his competency, and they strove to compensate 
bis loss by every act of respect and kindness." 

We know not how to deny ourselves the pleasure of inserting 
the following letter, which llelicately and beautifully expcesses the 
feelings of the brothers, on this occasion, and admirably illus- 
trates th«r own excellence, as well as the virtues of him to wham 
it is addressed : 

« TO JtfB. GRAJVFJLLE SHARP. 

" LONDON, (ktebu- 3, 17T5. 
" DllR BnOTRK Qmahtillk, 

"ftftny thanks for your very affeetiooale Ietler,of the 36Ui of last month. 
Wa very much apptore, here, of jour asking a farther leara of abienco. It will 
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give you a little leisure, irhicli you bd very moGli want ; and it iriU let jou 
hare a little eujoyinent of the frieeda you we m leldom ; and, abore all, it 
may give gsme cbiDce for a turn in public afialn : and of this I do not at all 
despair ; but if it should be othenriw, and you should Ihinb it proper to gire 
up your employmeot, I will now speak for my brother William as well ai my- 
self: we are both ready and wIlliDg, and, God be thanked, at present otic to 
take care that the loss shall be none to you ; and all that we hare (o ask in re- 
torn is, that you would continue to lire amongst us as you hare bitberto dona, 
without im^ining that you will, in such a situation, be barlhensome to us, and 
also without supposing, that it will then be your duty to seek employment in 
some other way of life ; for if we hare the needful asnongst us, it matters not 
to wbom it belongg^tbe happiness of being together is worth the espeose, 
if it answered no farther purpose. But I will go i^ther ; 1 hare no doubt hut 
the mutual assiatance we are of to each other, and the coDsequeoce we ac- 
quire by it, is more than adequate to any other employmeut we might reason- 
ably hope cou)d be obtained ; and in case of the death of either party, mueh 
more would be lost to the family by your abstnce, than perhaps might b« 
produced by other means. 

These are only a few reasons, drawn up in haite, as they appear to me to 
enforce what I hare said abore : but I trust you will hare no occasion for it ; 
it is not erery part of office duty you object to — you will, of course, refuse par- 
ticular parts. It may pass on lo till tiifte comes round : but if not, i shall not 
beatdl uneasy at the resignation, if what is now said shall be agreeable to 
yoonelf. 

Your sincerely affectiouale brother, 

JAMES SHARP." 

"DlAB ORASVII.I.E, 

" 1 most heartily approre of what my brother has written abore : and 1 
kope yoti will think of the matter as we do. 

Much lore as due, from 

Tour aSeclionate hrotlier, 

WILLIAM SHABP." 

And here nuy ve be permitted to t^mmrk, that tbe Iciad ft&d 
generons affections which constitute tfaa bigheri domeatic felicity, 
generally indicate the existence of those magnauimout dispoiitions 
which prompt t* the noblest pnblic erertions. They may indwd 
be vizoroDs and active in minds too diffident or modest to seek for 
fame ; but they seldom live ia hearts which feel no deep sympa-i 
Oiy for human nature. Equally true is it, perhaps, that he whffrwi 
most devoted to his country and most concerned for the interests 
of his species, will be fatfnd endowed with the tendereat social 
affections J mott brightly will he exhibit the virtues, and faith- 
fully discharge the duties of private hfe. 
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Mr. Sbarp ucepted the invitatioD of his brothers, and for many 
fears shared their table and their purse. His Hterary studies 
were now reaewed nith an ardour and diligence, which have sel- 
dom, if ever, been surpassed. While occupied in the ordnance 
department, he was accustomed to pursue at night, and during 
the earlicsthoursof the day, those investigations which accomplish- 
ed, as we have seen, a very important change in the opinioas.of 
the first judicial tribunal in the kingdom. But althsugh he stilt 
continued his habits of severe study, be would not permit himself 
to be abstracted from social and domestic enjoyments. 

It is unnecessary to do more than enumerate the several produc- 
tions of Mr. Sharp's pen, while employed in the ordnance office, 
to secnre us from any charge of misrepresentation, concerning his 
mental powers, or the attention and perseverance with which their 
operations were conducted. In 1765, he published a tract in opr 
position to Dr. Kennicott's statement of supposed corruptions, m 
the Hebrew text of Ezra and Nehemiah. This was a bold attempt 
considering the distinguished reputation of Dr. Eennicott as a 
scholar, and the peculiar disadvantages under, which Mr. Sharp 
had laboured in his acquisition of biblical knowledge. A clergy- 
man, after reading the work, however, humorously "compared him 
to David attacking and wounding Goliah." "The singularity of 
the subject," says Mr. Hoare, "the confidence with which his en- 
terprise was supported, and the success with which it was finally 
attended, form one of the most remarkable incidents in literary 
annals." 

In this confroveriy, Mr. Sharp appears to have been governed 
solely by a conceni for the reputation of the Scriptures. He ven- 
tured to accuse his antagonist of having "drawn his instances of 
corruption of (he text from (he English version only, without hav- 
ing given himself the trouble of reading the original .■" and this 
"charge he supported with great learning and keenness of eritt- 
cism." Dr. Kennicott had proposed publishing a correct edi- 
tion of the Hebrew Scriptures, to which Mr. Sharp strongly objects 
'^Hiind expressed the hope that the text would be copied from the 
best existing edition, with the various readings inserted in the 
margin. This plan was finally adopted. . 

His next production appeared in 1767, and was entitled "an 
account of measures adopted in 1711, 1712, and I7ia, for intro- 
ducing the English liturgy info the kingdom of Prussia, and into 
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the electorate of Haaover." The immediate cause of thii publica- 
tioD, waa liis desire to extend the uae of the forma of the Eng- 
lish charch excited, particularly, by information that it was in- 
tended to introduce them into Prussia. A manuscHpt, contain- 
ing an account of measures which had been previously adopted 
for the same purpose, belonged to his family, and he now publish- 
ed its contents in the French language. This work contained a 
correspondence between the Tenerable Archbishop Sharp, and the 
learned and pioui Prussian divine, Dr. Jabtonski. 

His third publication was, " A short introduction to vocal mu- 
sic," which received the approbation of those best capable to give 
judgment concerning it 

His fourth work was "On the pronunciation of the English 
tongue," and was published both in English and in French. 

In 1 76S, he printed a tract, entitled, " Remarks on several im- 
portant prophecies." 

Several other -publications might be mentioned, among which 
were a tract "On the due distinction between murder and man- 
slaughter," another " On duelling," and a third, entitled, "A de- 
claration of the people's natural rights to a share in the Legisla- 
ture." 

This declaration, it is staled io Mr. Sharp's manuscript, was 
re-printed even in the same year, 1774, in almost every part of 
America, at the very time that the British government had most 
fatally determined to enforce its unconstitutional and unjust pre- 
tensions, and thereby had incurred an extraordinary national punish- 
ment ; even the forfeiture of all the colonies which they had in- 
tended to oppress, together with an immense loss of lives, and a 
most ruinous expense. "Such, (he continues) are the baneful ef- 
fects of yielding to the false political suggestions of the prince of 
this world and bis spiritual agents. The providential efTecl of the 
wicked notions, which, through a fatal delusion, have prevailed in 
the cabinets of princes, is completely contrary to their political 
expectations. For they conceive that there is (what they call) an 
imperial necMtily or a political expediency for adopting illegal and 
unjust measures. But they are not aware that such measures al- 
ways produce the very mischiefs which they hoped to prevent by 
Ibem, and draw down the Divine vengeance, declared in the 64th 
psalm: "Tbey imagine wickedness, and practice it; but God 
shall suddenly shoot at them with a swift arrow ; yea, tbeir own 
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tong;aes shall make them fall ; and all men that see it shall say 
this hath God done ; for they shall perceive that if is his work ."" 

Two OP three other tracts, relating to the controversy with the 
colonies, were published by Mr. Sharp ; and in the same year, 
1776, "The law of Retribution," "The just limitatiea of slave- 
ry in the laws of God, with a plan for the gradual abolition of 
slavery in the colonies ;" ''The law of passive obedience;" and 
" The law of liberty." 

We have alluded to Mr. Sharp's fondness for society and inno- 
cent recreation. "A barge on the Thames, long known to the 
circle of his friends for its festive hospitality, and particularly as 
a scene of musical delight, begins to occupy a place in his (M. 
S.) notes, from the August of 1775, immediately on his obtaining 
his first leave of absence from the ordnance board. The history 

■ On the occasion of this irork, be rece'i*ed the followiog liaea from 

Pajl)«, one of the directors of the Bank of England : 

TO MR. GRANVILLE SHARP. 
On rtaiKnj' hu laU iTntrvciive and excellenl book, eatUUd, S ieelKralion of Ote 
peopU'a nalierid right to a share in the LtgialaiuTi, ajifte fundamtnlat prind- 
pU Iff the British ConatUiition of Stall. 

Wise, learned, meek, with reverential lore ' 
Of God'e just lairs, and love of man informed, 
O may Ihj labours bj tbe midDiglit lamp. 
Pour daj's effulgeocean Ibj countrj'i darknGM i 
Teach lawjers rectitude ; leach statesmen Iratli ; 
Teach tyrant's justice i and the Tillage hind. 
Lord of his iitUe freehold, teach to priia 
His personal importance, and to deem 
His own rights sacred as the rights of monatchi. 
But should the voice of warning not be heard ; 
Should this devoted nation, left of God, 
Worship hell's blackest dsemon — lawless power, 
And driven bj pride and wrath, precipitate 
Through streams of kindred btood, her hasty. strides 
To the dark ^Iph of dissolution, 
O then, may thy just spirit, self-appraved 
Id its past efforts, with an eye of faitii. 
Awful, yet calm, behold the signal vengeance. 
And on the spotless wiag of liberty. 
Rise uncorrupted to its native Heaven. 
On these verses is written in red ink— jtfem. "A seasonable warning to G. 
S. not of what be is, but of what be ought to he." 
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even of bis amusements cannot be told, nitbout adding to tbe dig- 
nity of bis character." It appears to have been the resort of in- 
dividuals of great profeational eminence and skill, as well as of 
distinguished rank. It was occasionally visited by foreign minis- 
ters and by tbe sovei-eign of England. " Such was the deference 
(observei Mr. Hoare) shown to the integrity of Granville, even 
while he was strenaously contending against the measures of Ibe 
cabinet, on the momentous subject of our American contest." 

His love of music, however, was more particularly remarka- 
ble. He was acquainted with its theory, but especially fond of it 
as practically adapted t* the purposes of devotion. He had a 
good bass voice, and played on a variety of instruments.* Sun- 
day evening concerts were alternately held at the houses of bis 
brothers Jxmes and William, which consisted wholly of perform- 
ances of sacred music, in " which voices and instruments were 
united to sound tbe praises of the Supreme Being." The most 
eminent performers frequently attended on these occasions. 

The conduct of Mr. Sharp towards a native of one of the South 
Sea Islands, who had been brought into England, shows tbe powerful 
sympathy which he felt for every object which offered any claims 
to his charitable exertions. Soon afler the arrival of Omai (for 
such was the stranger's name) in 1775, Mr. Sharp sought an inlio- 
duction, and expressed an earnest desire to impart to him a know- 
ledge of tbe Scriptures. He voluntarily became bis instructor ; 
and in fifteen lessons (all which be had tbe opportunity of giving) 
communicated to him the first rudiments of the English fanguage. 
He perceived, the importance of " diffusing Christian light over a 
new race of men," and felt solemnly bound to improve every means 
which afforded the least hope of contributing to so desirable and 
joyful a result. During his interviews with Omai, he endeavoured 
to explain to him the Divine commandments, and to impress bis 
heart with the infinite importance of a virtuous life. We concur 
with Mr. Hoare in the opinion, that " Granville Sharp might, with 
as much truth probably as any man that ever lived, have said, in 
tbe words of Terence's Ckremes : 

. IIooio suiii : bumani nihil a me alieoum puto. 
(To ht continiMti.) 

■ Hit performance on the double Bute, is Ihus tioliced bj Mr. Shield : 
"Thii mode of perfonoBnce tras ceiv in England. A pupil of Mr. Shield 
(Fmter) afterwards adopted the inatrunient, and performed on il with great 
applause, in an oTerture composed bf Mr. Shield for the opera of the " No- 
ble Peas id (." 
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liateat from liibcria. 

Monrovia, Colony of Liberia, Dec. Slst, 1835. 

To ike Board of Managers of the American Colonization Soeuty, 

GBNTLKMBrf : — A direct convejance by the biig " Union" of 
Portland, having, after a lapse of more than four months from tb« 
transient visit and sailing of the " Cyane," at length offered, ia 
coincidence with the close of the year ; 1 will avail myself of the oc- 
casion to lay before the Board of Managers as circumstantial an 
exposition of the past and actual state of the Colony, as the ends 
of accurate information require. I have already heard of the safe 
arrival in the United States, of the ship just named — but have 
never ceased to regret, that the commander's views of duty, at 
the moment of her touching at the cape, entirely precluded the 
possibility of making by her, any detiuled communications what- 

Events of no surprising prominence of character, but still of 
the greatest importance to the welfare of the Colony, have occurred 
during the last year ; and in them, problems of general interest 
to the people — especially the coloured population of the United 
States, have, m my opinion, been satisfactorily, and conclusively 
solved : and, with emotions of unutterable gratitude to Heaven, 
I am happy to inform the Board, that the ^ear under review, has 
proved a period of unprecedented, and almost unmingled prosperi- 
ty to the Colony. 

The scale of our operations is, indeed, exceedingly limited ; 
but it admits a great variety of interests, all of which have beea 
steadily progressive. The health of the settlement has been, for 
several months, restored, and scarcely known the ordinary inter- 
ruptions of the slightest diseases. Every enterprise of our nego- 
tiations and of our arms abroad, has been crowned with entire 
success. Internal improvements have been carried to a length 
fully equal to our means. The necessaries and comforts of life 
are accumulating in an abundance not known before. Xew resour- 
ces are disclosing around us. An immense accessiog of influence 
and of territory has been secured ; and the foundations of moral 
and civil liberty, and of a mild and efficient system of goyemment 
and laws, are beginning to be fortified by the affections and 
answerable habits of a free, obsdisnt, and improving psople. 
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The honorable Board of Managers — the numerous patrons 
whom motives of benevolence and patriotism have rallied around 
the cause of colonization — and jour humble agents in this country, 
have been compelled (o drink deep, and oAen, of tlie deep cup of dis- 
appointment ; and have perhaps yielded to a dejection to which 
human weakness, under so many forms of discouragement, is some- 
times obliged to give war- But, as far as the actual state and 
prospects of your establishment in this country, can effect the 
great interest in which we labour, the dispensations of Providence 
are now reserved, and its language authorizes and inspires the 
liveliest sentiments of our gratitude and joy. 

Those only upon whose hearts the destinies of this infant Colony 
have, for a course of years, maintained a strong hold, can enlist 
their sympathies in any answerable degree, with those of its foun- 
ders and active friends. Such only can duly appreciate the value 
of that scale of success to which the age, the meant, and the 
papulation of the settlement, of necessity confine it. The Colony 
is of less than 4 years standing : — it is situated in a corner of the 
habitable globe, visited by less than 12 American ships annually— 
the contiguous countries as well as the territory of the Colony it- 
self, are covered with immense forests, and scantily peopled with 
impoverished savage tribes, whose wealth, industry, and arts, ex- 
tend only to the wants of a mere animal existence. Tbe settlers 
have never much exceeded three hundred ; and for the two first 
years, consisted of less than ont hundred, l^e aid received from 
the United States has been, relative to its object, small ; and of the 
aid actually intended, a large part has, from imperfect experience, 
been injudiciously applied. The settlement, in its earlier stages, 
sufiered severely from war, from sickness, from the engrossing 
character of the slave-trade ; from unworthy members, from a 
crude and imperfect mode of government, and from irregaUr 
supplies. Such, it is wel! known to all who have pursued this 
rising interest from the beginning, are the materials of a large 
portion of its history. And whatever has influenced so materially, 
its former growth, is obliged, to a certain extent, to be taken as 
the measure of its actual condition. 

The interests of the settlement have become so diversified, as 
to admit of a complete surrey only by reducing the information 
relating to each, under its appropriate head. 

Tbe disastrous influence of the climate of the country in for- 
VOL. ir.— No. 8. a 
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m«r 7earB, naturally suggests as first in interest, the iaqoiry 
respecting 

THE HEALTH OF THE COLONY. 

It is my pnvilege to report to the Board tbe grateful fact, that 
since the month of August last, the most perfect health has been 
enjoyed by (be settlers ; ex-^epting a few cases of chronic decline, 
casualties, and a species of troublesome, but not dangerous, scor- 
butic aSections, by which nearly all the emigraats to this country, 
are in their turn, aSected. This evil commonly assails the con- 
stitution in the first year. One death only has ever occurred 
from this cause among the settlers ; and the patient is seldom or 
never, while sulfering from these disorders, subject to any other. 

Since ray letter of the* nth June, three adults, all of whom 
were, at that date, in a lingering deciine, have been removed from 
our number, by death ; with two small children. Of these, three 
were of the Hunter's company. 

The question of the salubrity of Africa to the deceudants of 
Africans, seems thus to be determined by the experiment. 

The children and young persons above three years in the country, 
appear to be ni every respect , as healthy, muscular and vigorous, 
as the natives of the coast. Adults the same length of time in 
Africa, acquire for the climate of the country, a strong predilec- 
tion over every other. They have as much health, and as large a 
share of aoimatlon, as they ever possessed in America. 

THE CITIL STATE OF THE COLONY, 

Or tbe health of tbe social body, is a subject, which, from its 
intrinsic importance, and on account of the former agitations 
which it has suifered, merits a particular notice. 

The system of government drawn up and adopted in August, 
1S24, and of which the qualified approbation of the Board was 
communicated the January following, with "permission to con- 
tinue it as an experiment ot the Agent," has, to the present time, 
undergone no material alteration. Some of tbe details have been 
a little extended, others either retrenched, or suffered to fall into 
disuse. Bat the system has, I flatter myself, proved itself, in 
its principles, entirely sofiicient for the civil government of the 
Colony ; and still as liberal and popular as the republican prepos- 
sessions of the Board would prescribe. The apparent complexity 
of its structure, of the effects of which, in so young a settlement, 
the Managers very naturally express some fears, in a great measure 
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disappears in its practical operation. Small communities soon 
come to be agitated by the same diversity of interest, — to re- 
quire tlie same variety of civil institutions, and to exact the same 
methods of securing) exercising, and ascertaining their rights, sis 
latter societies. And a government, however limited as to the 
number of its subjects, must either assume the austerity of a 
despotic system, or become somewhat diffuse in its details. 

1 am certainly justified in the assertion that very tew even of 
(be most indolent minds amongst us, have not clear and precise 
ideas of our system. The last annual election of colonial offi- 
cers in August, was distinguished by a dispassionate iDtelligence 
of selection, which afforded the best pledge of the kind yet given, ' 
of the increasing competency of the people for self-government. 
The election resulted in the appointment of such men to the offi- 
ces of the colony, as not only possess the essential qualifications 
for a proper discharge of their functions, but who were known to 
be entirely disposed to a cordial co-operation with their Agent.— 
The civil prerogatives and government of the colony, and the bo- 
dy of laws by which they are respectively secured and adminis- 
tered, are the pride of all. Former experience ha^ convinced 
them of the absurdity of straining a point of personal indepen- 
dence to such lengths as to weaken the force of the laws, or im- 
pede the energetic movements of the executive arm. — The first ap- 
pearance of such turbulent examples (and every expedition from 
the United States furnishes several) is now seen to excite dis- 
gust, and awaken a general sentiment of derision and opposition ; 
which seldom fails more effectually to instruct and cure the igno- 
rance and perversity against which it is directed, than the coei^ 
cive powei- of law itself. 

The litigious practices of the first and second years of the Colo- 
ny, have been so far reformed by the accession of more friendly 
feelings, and correcter ideas of moral justice, amongst the colo- 
nists, as, for some months past, to have leit the courts of justice 
little else td do,'but-to verify transfers of property, aud announce, 
in cases of difficulty, the just construction of the laws. 

In the punishment of offences, ihe most lenient maxims of mo- 
dem jurisprudence have been observed, by way of experiment on 
baman nature, in that particular madificatioa of it exhibited by 
the population of this Colony. The result has been, so far, fa- 
Tonrable to the policy pursued. The passion to which eorporeal 
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■nd other ignomin!ons pUDishments address their arguments, is 
certainly one of the least in^enuoaa of the human couslitatioo. 
The necessity of depending for the safety of society on an appeal 
to these principles, is ever to be viewed either as the last resort of 
a tyranical gorernment, or the last means of prolonging the so- 
cial existence of a corrupt and degraded people. I am happy in 
the persuasion I have, that 1 hold the balance of the laws in the 
midst of a people with whom the first perceptible inclination of 
the sacred scale, determines authoritatirely, their sentiments and 
their conduct. There are individual exceptions ; but I can affirm 
with confidence, that, making the necessary allowances on account 
of a neglected education, and a situation in early life unfavoura- 
ble to the devetopement of the noblest sentiments of the human 
mind, the people of the Colony can detect as readily, and reprobate 
as cordially, any deviations from the line of moral integrity and 
ciril justice, ai any other body of people in the world. These re- 
marks extend to the body of Ibe settlers. Individual instances 
of meanness of spirit, relaxed principles, and a blind and selfish 
obstinacy of intellect, there certainly are amongst ns ; and they 
l^ve occasional activity to the laws established for the protection 
of properly, and the security of individual rights. But these in- 
stances neither afiect the general character of the colonists, nor 
require any modification of a description generally applicable ta 
a decided majority of their number. And if this dehneation of 
their character is perceived, as it must be, to disagree with that of 
former communications, it forms another gratifying proof, that no 
community is stationary in its moral habits, and that to a young 
christian society, there is ample scope for every species of lauda- 
ble improvement. 

THE AGRICULTURE OF THE COLONY, 

Has ever been regarded and treated by the direction both in the 
United States and this country, as second to no other interest to 
be provided for; and it is matter of regret to myself, and must 
prove somewhat surprising to the Board, that the results have been 
equal neither to the importance of this branch of industry, in it- 
self, nor to the exertions and hopes which have had its advance- 
ment for their object. 

One hundred and twenty sections of plantation lands hare been 
surveyed, and allotted to as many different families. But with 
the exception of the ten sections g?ven to the settlers on the St. 
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Paul's rirer, all these lands are, as respects their soil and position, 
ill-adapted to cultivation. The richest lands of the cape, either 
degenerate into rocky, precipitous ledges, on the one hand, or are 
subject to inundations of salt or stagant water, on the other. 
The ivy and easily -wrought soil of the lands lying between the 
extremes, is light and sterile. The former demand, for reducing 
them to tillage, more labour and expense iban can yet be afibrded ; 
the latter promise but poorly to repay the more moderate labor 
of bringing them under cultivation. — Few examples of decided 
success in cultivating the lands of the Colony in the improved me- 
thods of civilized countries, have yet been given. The best pro- 
cess of clearing and tillage is not certainly known ; and the pros- 
pect of realizing, at an early period, an adequate return for the 
expense and labour of a fair experiment, is unhappily considered 
as doubtful. Most of the sctllers are able to find the means of 
acquiring a subsistence for themselves and families, in other pur- 
suits ; and without abandoning altogether, the intention of culti- 
vating their lands, too generally concur in deferring the labour to 
some future period. 

The crops of the last year succeeded extremely well, until near 
the time of harvest; when the husbandman's plagues in tropical 
countries, assailed with scarcely less than Egyptian variety, and 
nearly devastated the hopes of the year. Deer, monkies, porcu- 
pines, and a small species of the Gazelle," resorted in troops to 
the plantations, and sometimes laid acres waste in a single mom< 
ing. Several species of birds, and innumerable insects succeeded 
in myriads, and completed the ravages of their predecessors. Eve- 
ry kind of crop seems in this country to be liable to an enemy, 
provided by its nature, with appropriate powers of destruction. 
The means of protecting them, practised by the natives of the 
country, exact too much labour and pains of the cultivator, to be 
ever generally adapted in the Colony ; and others employed in the 
West Indies, are yet but imperfectly understood. — The most ac- 
tive and formidable of these destroyers, can however, scarcely re- 
lain their accustomed haunts another season ; and the cultiva- 
tion of a larger number of contiguous farms, will tend to preserve 
them all from the depredations to which singly, and insulated by 
a dense forest, they have hitherto been exposed, from every spe- 
cies of mischievous animals. 

* Af. Pillintomboes. 
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la my last communication to the Board, I had the honor to sub- 
mit the result of the surreyi then lately made, of the waters and 
contiguous tanda, of the Montserado river. A fuither examination 
has ascertained, that all the laods of Cape Montserado fit for culti- 
vation, after reserving the site of the town, {which comprehends 
an extent of 3 miles iu length by 13 in breadth) amount to no more 
than 550 acres. — The Cape Territory' is completely insulated, by 
the water on three sides, and by a level tract of sea-sand on the 
fourth. — Measured from N. W. to S, E. its length is 3^ miles ; 
from N. E. to S. W. (directly across from the river to the ocean) 
its average width is J of a mile.-r-Every section of the Cape Ter- 
ritory has been appropriated to settlers ; of whom 38 families were 
obliged to be sent to the St. Paul's lands. Ten families have al- 
ready received their allotment on that river ; and the other twen- 
ty-eight (resident in Monrovia) will be placed as soon as the neces- 
sary surveys can be accomplished. 

No lands fit for tillage, not actually appropriated, can now be 
found within four miles of Monrovia ; such only excepted as have 
been left by special convention, in the hands of the natives, for 
their subsistence. This circumstance mil be seen to require a 
considerable modification of the views embraced in the original 
plan of the settlement. 

Farmers canaot bear a separation from the lands on the cultiva- 
tion of which their subsistence depends ; and all future emigrants 
of that avocation, must, of necessity, be appointed to the St. Paul's, 
and other sister settlements. 

Mechanics and traders will naturally choose to settle in Mon- 
rovia. But are they to be provided with lands ? and if so, where ? 
— If on the St. Paul's they will never cultivate them. I have 
thought it best to profit by the very faults of our settlers. — I am 
sorry in one view to say, that many of the original holders, will 
forfeit their sections next summer, for neglecting to make the re- 
quisite improvements in the term prescribed by the regulations of 
the Board. — These lands when resumed, I propose shall be subdi- 
vided into sections of two and three acres ; and these sections to 
be severally re-allotted to such of the original grantees (indul^ng 
them with a second probation) as promise to cultivate them ; and 

; of which the ttr 
;— plantationi, 550 
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to such mechanics, &c. as shall hereaner be permitted to settle in 
MoDrovia. By this arrangement, 100 additional families can be 
accoffitnodated with small plantations on the cape ; and the whole 
of the territory be at once placed in a way of being speedily 
brought under cultivatioa — an event in every view most desirable. 

I am happy in being able to assure the Board, from an actual 
surrey of the St. Paul's Territory, that its actual fertility and 
other advanfages, are fully equal to the opinion expressed of 
il in my communications of May and June last. Nothing but dis- 
asters of the most extraordinary nature, can prevent the settle- 
ment of sturdy farmers now happily seated on it, fium making 
their way directly to respectability and abundance. The small 
Treatise on Tropical Agricullwe, which I hope the Board has not 
forgotten to prepare, can hardly fail to be of particular service to 
our farmers ; who, whether we consider the importance of their 
success to the prosperity of the Colony, or the temptations of im- 
mediate gain, which continually solicit them to engage in other 
pursuits, require every encouragement and aid that can be sup- 
plied them. 

THE MEANS OF COLONISTS TO OBTAIN THE COM- 
FORTS OF LIFE, AND ACQUIRE PROPERTY. 

The future prospects of the settlers necessarily connects itself 
too closely with their actual state, easily to bear a separation.— 
As the resources of the country come to be more unfolded ; and 
the arts and improvements of civilized life to be more fully in- 
troduced, it cannot be doubted that whatever appertains to the 
comforts of their situation, will be possessed by settlers in far 
greater abundance than al the present time. But I can even now 
assure the Board, that except a very few of the emigrants the 
most independent and easy in their circumstances in America, 
Ifaey generally live io a style of neatness and comfort, approach- 
ing to elegance in many instances, unknown before their arrival 
in this country. An ioleresting family twelve months in Africa, 
destitute of the means of furnishing a comfortable table, is not 
known ; and an individual, of whatever sex or age, without an am- 
ple provision of decent apparel, cannot, I believe, be found. I 
descend to these particular instances that the Board may deduce 
from them more general conclusions. Similar instances in proof 
of the easy circumstances of the people may be multiplied. Ali 
are successfully engaged in building their dwelling and other 
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hoDsea ; uid at the lame time Improving their town premiaea — 
man; their plantatioDi — and all these labours, it is to he recollect- 
ed, are supplementary to the general burden of finding for their 
families in the meantime, a reputable and comfortable mainte- 
nance. There is scarcely an active and industrious youth in the 
concluding stages of his minority, who has not provided himself 
with apart of his building materials, in anticipation of the change 
shortly to take place in his civil relations. Every family, and 
nearly every single aduh person in the Colony, has the means of 
employing from one to four native labourers, at an expense of from 
4 to 6 dollars the month. And several of the settlers nhen called 
upon in consequence of sudden emergencies of the pubhc service, 
have made repeated advances of merchantable produce, to the 
amount of 800 to 600 dollars, each. 

Even these instances of the general prosperity, I am sensible, 
could not be relied upon, had they left an outstanding balance of 
debts against the colonists. But I am happy to inform the Board, 
that their settlement is free of such obligations. The last credit 
allowed the people (originally of $5,000, fay a house in Boston, 
taken during my absence in IS34,) has, during the present week, 
been honorably discharged: and regulations of the most positive 
nature have been established to preserve every individual of the 
Colony from a similar imprudence hereafler. No credits can be 
allowed, on pain of forfeiture of the amount, without the written 
permission of the Agent. 

Another proof as little equivocal as the preceding, of the pros- 
perous slate of the settlement, la, the very high prices of every 
kind of mechanical, and even of common labour, not capable of 
being performed by natives. 

The wages paid fo carpenters, masons, smiths, &c. (and those 
(ar from being accomplished in their respective trades,) Is $9 pec 
diem — and to common labourers, from 75 cts. to f 1 25. Even at 
these prices, it is often Impossible to obtain mechanics and labour- 
ers to carry on the most important buildings of the »ettlement— 
a public inconvenience which is wholly attributable to the general 
prosperity of individuals. 

The Board will perhaps, with myself, regard with some distrust, 
these flatteiing testimonies of afHnence, when informed that it 
has its source beyond the limits of the Colony. 

The natives of the country, but particularly of the interior, 
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DDlwilhsfanding their habitual iudolencet produce, ftfler fliipp]j>iDg 
their own nants, a. coosiderable surplus of the great staple of tbii 
part of Western Africa — rice. The moderate rate at which this 
grain is parchased by such as deal directlj with the growers ; and 
the various uses of which it is susceptible in the domestic economj, 
easily place the means of supplying the first necessities of nature 
in the reach of every one. Rice, moreover) always commands a 
ready sale with transient trading vessels or coasters ; and formi 
an useful object of exchange for other provisions and necessaries, 
between individuals of the Colony. 

To Ibis succeeds as next in importance, the Camwood of the 
country ; of whjcb several hundred tons every year pass through 
the bands of the settlers ;* and serve to introduce, is return, th« 
provisions and grooeries of America, and the dry goods and wares 
both of Europe and America, which, from the necessary de- 
pendence of the members of every society on each other, com* 
soon to be distributed for the common advantage of all. 

The Ivory of Liberia is less abundant, and less valuable, than 
that of several other districts of Western Africa. It, however, 
forms a valuable article of barter- ^d expoit, to the settlement ; 
and the amount annually bought and sold, fall* between 5 and 8 
thousand dollars. 

The entire trade of the Colony, altbo' attended with lome evils, 
by taking the place of otber branches of industry, of more perma- 
nent and certain utility, has beea productive of many present ad- 
vantages. The late regulation to which it has been subjected, 
particularly that of establishing factories ; and requiring all 
the barter trade of the Colony to foe carried on through them, 
on penalty of the forfeiture of goods otherwise employed in 
trade, promise, both to render the operation of converting mer- 
chandise into produce, more profitable than hitherto, to individu* 
als, and less prejuJicial to every other branch of industry. 

The settlement continues lo receive considerable supplies of 
live stock, fj-om the country ; and is beginning to breed several 
of the domestic animals with success. But the insecurity of this 
sort of property in a setHement of recent formation — the constant 

' The " Union," which conveys this letter, has taken in 100 tons of thi« 
wood, chiefly al the Colony. 

VOL. II.— No. 3. « 
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rcMrt of adroit and tiriOTish natives, has fended to discoarage, 
and divert irom this object, tbe attention formerly beatowed upon it- 
Oar fish are large, abundant, and excellent A single seine 
supplies Monrovia, bj means of a few drafts in the moraing*, with 
about ft thousand pounds of fish, weekly. 

It is ard^tly to be vri^ed, and oiay be rationally expected, that 
agricnltnre wi)l, at no very distant period, succeed to the too «x- 
dusively cultivated tradt, of the Colony. Its pre-eminent natural 
advantages for adopting -with success, this surest of all the means 
of plenty and independence, indeed, preclude all doubt, as to ils 
ultimate ascendency over every other pursuit. The great body 
of the lands of the interior are of a superior richness. Take the 
most productive districts in the United States, between Boston 
and Charleston ; and they will rank far baliind every, part of the 
territory of Liberia, dry enough for tillage ; except the rqcky sum- 
mits of Honlserado. Manure is mueb more easily made, and more 
abundantly obtained, than in temperate or insulated countries. 
The few of the colonists who have given their attention to the cul- 
ture of rice, have, with half the laboar that a wheat-crop requires, 
reared (and, but for vprmin, mould have harvested) oiv a i^ven 
quantity of land, wwr* than diMtbh the ordinary produce ol that 
grain. 

THE BUILDINGS AND OTHER WORKS 0FC0N8TRUC- 
TION, 
Carried on in the Colony at the public expense, since my last 
detailed advices of June last, have been chiefly those of Individuals. 
The re-cons(ruction of fort Stockion, and the govern meut-house 
ol ihe St. Paut^s stlthmenl, are nearly completed ; and some pro- 
gress made in the erection of a new range of houses at Tbompsoa- 
town. 

Fort Stockton, after the labour of a twelve-month, is nearly re- 
built in a style of beauty, strength and solidity, to which it could 
never have been brought without the changes introduced in the ori- 
ginal plan of the work, and the extensive demolition, which it has 
undergone. The platform consists of strong mason-work covered 
with cement. The ascent is by a stone stair-caise. The interior 
consists of a long gallery, of which the walls are double, on each 
side ; and form, with the earth and gravel in the intervening space, 
a perfectly impenetrable terrace-work, of 13 feet In thickness. To 
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this ^lety there is a single entmnce by means of a f^ted pas- 
sage from the platform : and the whale perfectly Tentilated by 
means of strong gratings in a wa)l 7 feet thick, of solid mason- 
work. The exterior of the whole work is well painted and white- 
washed ; and may be seen among the first objects which present 
themselves to strangers, at the distance of from SO to SO miles 
from the cape. 

The new agency-house is so far completed, that it may be ren> 
dered habitable in a very short time, whenever it shall become ne- 
cessary to enlarge oor accommodations for any of the public ser- 
Tants of the Colony, or agency. But it is desirable to finish it u 
it has been begun, with American materials j of which the supply 
on band has been for some time past, consnmed, on that and other 
bnildings. The present government house being entirely comma' 
dious, and otherobjects of expense and improvement in the Colony 
continually pressing their most urgent claims on my attention, i 
have hitherto suffered the progress of that building to give way to 
every other ; but intend to have it completed before the return of 
the next rainy season. 

The exterior view of the government house now nearly finisfaedf 
on the St. Pauls, is enclosed. It is intended to establish a tele- 
graphic communcation between the two settlements, by means of 
signals displayed from the cupola of that building, and the dag- 
staff of fort Stockton. The direct distance is about 5^ miles. 

A small part only of the Rteeptacle, of which the plan and utili- 
ty were explained in my letter of June last, has yet been finished. 
But, of the public buildmgs projected for the ensuing season, it 
stands next. In course ; and I trust will he in readiness to receive 
60 or 90 emigrants, as early as the 1st of April, and at least, one 
month before the commencement of the bad season. 

The settlers, most of whom are extensively engaged in building, 
hare suffered severe disappointments in the failure of no less than 
three contracts ' made the year past, with American shippers, in 
different parts of the United 6tafes, for lumber, paints, and nails. 
Death and unforeseen accidents are indeed supposed to have caused 
two instances of this failure ; but it is certainly jeopardizing the 
interests of a Colony of the rising importance of this, in a very un- 
due d^;ree, to subject it in future, to disappointments of this na- 
ture ; which, under existing circumstances, it is liable at any time 
to wffer from the avarice or caprice of some two or three mercan- 
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tile houses in America ; on whose assurances it has UDrortunalelr 
depended Sot the most necessary supplies. The trade and re- 
■Durces of the Colony authorize the employment of shipping of its 
own : and experience seems to have proved that any other depen- 
dence is precarious and absurd. The intelligence and eulerprise 
of a sufficient number of the people are, I trast, equal to the un- 
dertaking ; and the year now commencing, It is hoped, will see so 
desirable an appendage of the settlement secured to tt. 

The first successful essay in the construction of small vesselSf 
has been made the past year. I have built, and put upon the rice 
trade, between oar factories to the leeward, and Cape Montserado, a 
■chooner of ten toos burthen, adapted to the passage of the bars of 
all the navigable rivers of the coast.* The sailing qualities of this 
vestal are so superior, that before the wind, it is believed, few or 
none of the numerous pirates of the coast, can overtake her. She 
makes a trip, freighted -both ways, in ten days; and commonly 
carries and brings merchandise and produce, to the amount of from 
4 to 8 hundred dollars each trip. Another craft of equal tonnage, 
but of very indifferent materials, has been built by one of ibe Colo- 
nists. Tbe model of the St. Paul's, (the public boat) was furnish' 
ed by myself ; but she was constructed under tbe superintendence 
of J. Blake, who has thus entitled himself to the character of an 
uiefal and ingenious mechanic. 

The hatteaux and boats of some burthen fit for tbe coasting Mr- 
vice, have multiplied during the year, from 4 to 14 ; besides a 
flotilla of small river-craft, rendered indispensable by our penin- 
sular situation, the intercourse between our different establish- 
ments, and the present dependent state of the Colony upon the 
trade carried on by numerous inlets, with tbe inferior. 

Two small churches have been reared up since the month of 
August, under circumstances of the mast gratifying nature : — 
which will be more fully detailed in another part of this communi- 
cation. 

A labour of somewhat doubtful success, bai been voluntarily 
undertaken, and hitherto carried on with very commendable zea)( 
by the settlers. It is no less than an attempt to convey the wa- 
ters of the Hontserado to the ocean, by means of a navigable canal — 

*0d the dsf folluwlng llie launch of this resse), 7S persons, chieflj females, 
were carried in il, over Montserado bar, in an excuraiao of pleasure, with per- 
fsel safety. Three lea* rolled oter, but could nolsinlt bar. 
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in the expectation, 1st, of obtaininj; a cbaonet of stffficient depth 
to admit Ihe entrance into the river of vesiels of burden : and 2dlj, 
to spoid the inconveniencei and dangers of the bar at the river's 
mouth. Altho* I am willing to encourage the experiment, I have 
DO confidence in its final success. The action of the sea on the 
one hand, and of the powerful current of a large river, on the 
other — both forces directed upon a bank of moveable sand — must 
mock anj little labours of the xpade at .present, in the power of 
this settlement to oppose to so resistless an a«encj. 

On a general review of the permanent improvements of the past 
year, particularly of the latter half of it, I have every reason to be 
satisfied, that, relatively to the means employed, the utmost that 
could be proposed, has been accomplished. 

THE MEANS OF LITERART AND OTHER KINDS OF 
MENTAL IMPROVEMENT. 

The importance of schools instituted on an improved and libe- 
ral plan, and conducted with spirit, by persons of superior quahfi- 
cations, viewed in connexion with the hopes and objects of this 
Colony, has, I persuade myself, from the first, been duly appre- 
ciated by the Board. But nothing on this subject commensurate 
with the original design, has br^en yet done. For founding and 
carrying on such institutions, bolh the means, and conductors must, 
for the present, come from the United States.— As mi 
has been effected towards the maintenance of good s 
Colony, (certainly it has been ailempted,) as the mi 
struments attainable have allowed. But I am, and m 
less satisfied with what has been accomplished, in 
than with the atteatioii given to any other leading interest of the 
Colony. No less than five schools (or different descriptions of 
learners, exclusive of the. Sunday Schools, have been supported 
during the year, and still continue in operation. — The youths and 
children of' the Colony discover for their age, unequivocal proofs 
of a good degree of mental accomplishment. The contrast be- 
tween children several years in the enjoyment of the advantages 
of the Colony, and most others of the same age, arriving from the 
United States, is striking — and would leave an entire stranger at 
no loss to distinguish the one from the other. Should emigration, 
but for a very few months, cease to throw the little ignorants into 
the Colony, from abroad, the phenomenon of a child of five years, 
QDable to read, it is believed, would not exist among us. — But the 
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pleasing hopes wbich Ihia state of tbin^ teiid to f^erate, in re- 
gard to the future population of the Colony, are damped and em- 
bittered, b^ the cerlaintj, that the opening flowers of intellect are 
never to ripen under any means of instruction, at present enjoyed 
in the settlement. The deserving individuAli engaged in tbe dif> 
ferest departments of instruction, have advanced a considerable 
number of our youths to a point of improvement, beyond which, 
neilher teacher or pupil have tbe means of proceeding. And ia 
this moderate measure of mental cultnre to remain, forever, tbe 
standard of intellect in ttie Colony P— are minds, as capable of ris- 
ing along the higher gradations on the scale of improvement, as 
those of any other people on earth, to be doomed,. in perpetuity, 
to an involuntary detention on the very threshold of kno«lvd(;e ? 
To this inquiry, (be munificence of tbe American public, to which 
I desire respectfully to address it,— and the disinterested zeal of 
a few accomplished and sensible persons, of both sexes, can alone 
furnish a favourable reply. But where are the youthful philanthro- 
pists of my country ?-^in what have those loud profession!) of zeal 
in tbe great cause of human happiness, of civilization, and freedoni, 
which I once heard from a thousand mouths, resulted ? To say no- 
thing of that Christian charity, which, when I left tbe TJoited 
States, appeared to pour floods of compassionate tears' over the 
moral abasement of the African race ; Are we to expect in vain from 
tbe thousand Berr>inaries and fountains of knowledge in that fa- 
voured country, a single young man or woman of sufficient enter- 
prise and generosity, to conduct the sacred stream to this Colony ? 
A four years' residence on this distant coast, has rendered me al- 
most a stranger to the present youth of America. But to the im- 
mortal honor of a large portion of my own particular associates 
in the walks of literature, I mention it, that thet are, at this nno- 
ment, scattering the rudiments of civihzation and CbristiaDit; 
over the four quarters of (he globe. Egjpt, Syria, Ceylon, Burmab, 
Coromandel, tbe wilds of Arkansas, and (he Islands of tbe Pacific, 
are sharing their generous labours ; and are hereafter to vie with 
each other in the monuments by which they will perpetuate to pos- 
terity their cfaerished memory, — We want in Africa, neitbet vi- 
sionaries, ostentatious pretenders to science or goodness, nor the 
cast-oS* members of any of the liberal professions in America, 
whoencnmber the surface of the society Ihey flL)atou. They would 
soon become as ridiculous and useless, as miserable in this coun- 
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trj. But ft few young persons of modest merit — disinterested, 
indefatigable, disposed to solitude — of polished manDers, and ex- 
tensive acquirements, would in vain inquire for a situation of 
greater, present, or prospective usefulness. And becawt useful, 
such individuals VrQuId be bappy. But the youthful mind incapa- 
ble of being fired at tbe idea of so noble a sphere of useful exer- 
tion as the moral wants of this Colony, at the present moment, 
present, degerves, 1 could almost say — (but Heaven avert it,) to 
undergo a long existence of inaction, and effeminacy, in some con- 
genial circle of its ciioice— till dealb shall do the world a service, 
by sweeping it of so unworthy an incumbrance. 

THE DEFENSIVE FORCE OF THE COLONt. 

The organization of all the militia, into two corps, as announc- 
ed in my letter of June, has since, been carried info complete 
effecL Both are appropriately uniformed ; and the oldest highly 
advanced in tlie practical science, and discipline of regular troops. 

The artillery corps numbers about 50 men ; the infantry, 40. 
Detachments from both have .been several times called into actual 
service within a few months : and the fruits of their good and 
soldierlike conduct, which in every instance has proved entirely 
successful, are destined to last, and perpetuate the recollection of 
tbeir services, as long as this Colony remains. The Board will 
learn from the accompanying copies of letters to the Hon. Sec- 
retary of tbe Navy, that my allusion is to the destruction of tkrte 
slave /ucforiM, in Liberia bay, and the liberation of 116 sUves ; wfao 
are now blessed with freedom and abundance, in the bosom of 
this Colony. 

Tbe establishment has 15 lai^e carriage, and three small pivot 
guns ; most of them newly invented, and all fit for service. I 
have contrived a species of carriage involving a complication of 
tbe principles of the xta-eoasl, field, and garrison carriages, but 
exactly resembling neither ; which is found more perfectly adapted 
to the sarvice of tbe Colony, than any other. 

A strong double battery, to be mounted with 4 of our best guns^ 
is laid out at two different elevations of the height of Thompson- 
town ; and when completed, will afford entire protection to vessels 
at anchor in oar roads — a point of the first importance ; as our 
waters are every month infested with pirates of abandoned 
character. 
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THE RELIGIOUS CHARACTER OF THE COLONISTS. 

The information comprised under thia bead, relates, lit, To 
nuh public and o»Untible tettimoniti of religiaia character as art 
affardtd by the religioui profeuiotu, iruliiutions and obiervatutt of 
Iht people; and ^dly. To the actual infiutnce of r»lif;iotu prinei- 
pits on the eharaeler of individuals. 

From the first class of these testimonies, the judgment of the 
•econd, must in part, be formed:— and both are perhaps too flat- 
tering to the hopes of the pious friends of the Colony in America, 
to be admitted bj many without hesitation. 

Happily, a lar^e proportion of the settlers were, previous to 
their emigration, the members of religious connections in America. 
A change of circumstances, the greatest almost, thnt could arrive, 
has severely tried the sincerity of their profession \ and, as was to 
be anticipated, has proved that a few were little worthy of the 
character they had assumed. But most have sustained <he trial 
with honor to themselves, and to the holy religion of their adop- 
tion. They are now becoming settled in their circumstances, and 
fixed and regular in their religious habits and duties. The true 
gold has gained a purer lustre !□ the furnace through which it has 
passed. The pains which this class of lettlers have bestowed od 
their own religious improvement, have both qualified and stimulato 
ed them, to advance the spiritual Interest of others. Through 
a Divine blessing, their example and exertions have been success- 
ful. Their ranks have every year been replenishing. More than 
50 persons, embracing nearly the whole young adult population- 
hare, in 15 months past, become the serious and devout pro-> 
ff-ssors of Christianity, 

it is almost unnecessary to add, that the Sabbath is universally 
observed with all the outward marks of religious decorum — (bat 
domestic worship is common — that Sunday schools, both for native 
and settlers' children, are zealously sustained, numerously attend- 
ed, and productive of the happiest fruits — that there is a genera] 
attendance of all classes, on the public, and occasional worship of 
God— and that cjiaritable and pious associations, chiefly for the re- 
ligious tuition and bringing up of native children, are on foot, and 
appear to have been undertaken in that spirit of intelligent zeal 
which ensures both perseverance and success. 

During the latter half of the past year, two commodious and 
beautiful chapels, each suflicient to contain several hundred wor- 
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ibippers, have been erected, and consecrated to the cbristiana' 
God. The well ailjusted, and plainly oraamented spire of one of 
these, is amoog the first objects which occurs to the observer on 
approaching the town, from the road-stead. These little churches 
stand on the con£nea of a once gloomy forest, consecrated to th« 
demon -worship of the natives : and while tbey are beheld by 
chritfians as new and joyful landmarks of the widening empire oi 
IheaoD of God, are regarded by the neighbouring tribes as moDU- 
ments of the incipient overthrow of their superstitious, and as 
prophetic beacons of its hastening dissolution. These edifices 
were erected wholly by the personal services and voluntary- con- 
tributions of their respective parishioners : — and although' nearly 
fioished and fitted up in a style of neat and simple ornament, 
equal to that of most reputable church(>s in America, have devolv- 
ed upon the congregation no debt, either for materials or labour. 
The encouragement in various ways afforiieil by the intelligent 
females of the settlement, to this creditable and pious labour, has 
contributed greatly to its successful and early accomplishment. 

A Divine Providence prepares and employs the instruments of 
his own work. This remark is verified in a higher degree by the 
peculiar character of the talents engaged in the preaching of the 
Gospel, and administration of the officers of religion amongst us, 
.than it is necessary, or quite proper for me to slate. The Board 
may, however, rely with confidence, that the pure doctrines and 
precepts of Christianity are here taught us, both from the desk, 
and by the examples of its ministers. In a community having 
seven licensed preachers, and others who occasionally officiate in a 
subordinate sphere of activity, it is not to be expected that a gene- 
ral coiiimendation shall be equally applicable to all ; or that in the 
matter or manner of conducting the public offices of religion, 
lliere should not be some defects and abuses, which every serious 
and enlightened christian must contemplate with sorrow. But 
these exceptions, I believe to be fewer and of less moment, than 
the Board may, not without reason, have been led to apprehend. 
An enlightening and reforming spirit is evidently operating upon 
the minds, and gradually modelling after the great example of all 
moral perfection, the characters, both of our priest's and peopk" 
I*arty spirit seldom makes its appearance ; and in its place, a holier 
and suhlimer emulation— an ambition of excelling in the fear and 
VOL. II.— No. .S. 4 
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knowledge of God, has lacceeded ; and in many, and mulliptying 
instances, " produces the peaceable fruits of righteousness." 

Under the second division of the arlicle of information, already 
in part anticipated, it is a circumstance to me, and I trust will 
prove to the Society, more substantially satisfactory than any 
others I have to communicale : that their Colony is in deed and re- 
ality a christian community. The Holy Author of our religion 
and salvation, has made the hearts ol a large proportion of these 
people, the temples of the Divine Spirit. The faith of the ever- 
lasting gospel, with an evidence and strength which nothing short 
of the power of the Almighty can produce or sustain, bas become 
the animating spring of action, the daily rule of life, the source of 
immortal hope and inetTahle enjoyment, to a large proportion of 
your Colonists. God is known in his true character — his worship 
is celebrated in its purity— ^the doctrines of salvation are received 
in their genuine simplicity, by very many. Occurrences of a fa- 
vourable or depressing aspect are regarded as dispensations of the 
Almighty, and followed with correspondent feelings of gratitude 
or humiliation. Tears of affectionate joy or sorrow are often seen 
to Sow in the house of God, from hearts silently melting under the 
searching influence of his word. — I have seen the proudest and 
profanest foreigners that ever visited the Colony, trembling with 
amazement and conviction, almost literally in the descriptive 
phraseology of St. Paul, " Find the secrets of their hearts made 
manifest, and falling down upon their faces, worship God, and re- 
port that God is in the midst" of this people " of a truth." 

These facts 1 have judged it my duty to state, to the praise of 
that God to whom we are entirely indebted for so precious a testi- 
mony in his favour, —and for the information of thousands in the 
United States, to whose prayers and pious attentions we may, un- 
der the Most High, refer it. — I am not insensible of the delicacy 
and responsibility attending the publication of a statement of thi& 
nature ; and of the great danger a more cautious pen than mine 
might incur, of communicating on it, either too little or too nauch. 
But as the grand secret of the improving circumstances of this 
Colony, — of the respect it commands without, and of the happi- 
ness, order, and industiy which reigns within it, is wrapped up in 
the controlling influence of religion on the temper and habits of 
the people, I should greatly wrong the cause of truth, by suppress- 
ing, or too lightly passing by, a topic of such leading importance. 
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The precious hopes of an immortality of vigorous and beatiGc exis- 
tence in the presence of God and the Redeemer, are no inefficient 
principles of action and of bappiness in the human mind, even in 
the midst of this mixed and tumultuous life: and the; have at- 
tended and sustained a lai^e number whom providence has taken 
from us, (ill they passed rejoicing, the limits of mortality, and 
left us in tears. . Many more are now wailing, full of the same 
"glorious hopes," for the final summons of their Heavenly Mas- 
ter- — And shall if ever be, that a torrent oE infidelity, heresy, or 
irreligion, shall, in judgment for our ingratitude, find its way from 
the dark caverns of hell to this consecrated retreat of the humble 
worshippers of God ; and convert to a moral waste, a young plan- 
tation which He condescends himself lo tvater and to keep! 
THE MORALS OF THE COLONISTS, 

Like (hose of all other people, so naturally take their character 
from the nature and influence of their religion, that in order to 
appreciate the first, it is only necessary to form a just estimate of 
the last. — 'The moral character of the Colonists is, generally, good. 
There is a powerful preponderance of example and of infiuence 
on the side of moral virtue ; and every species of open vice is, by 
the general frown, either put out of countenance or driven out of 
sight. Occesional instances of drunkenness, licentiousness, and 
fraud, there certainly are ; but these instances are either so unfre- 
quent in themselves, or so cautiously concealed from public view, 
as very seldom to come to light. — In either case, a conclusion is 
authorized favourable to the general tone of moral feeling, and the 
correctness of the general practice. 

The promptness with which occasional ofienders against thelaws 
for Ibe conservation of the public peace, are brought to justice ; 
and the sentiment of generous indignation which their ofiences 
never fail to awaken, are among the surest criteria of a sound and 
healthy state of the public morals, which can be witnessed in any 
community. Except for military ofiTences, not a single individu- 
al of tbe Golonists have suffered impriiooment since the month of 
February, 1834 ; a period of S3 months. Tbe vice of common 
swearing is, I am happy to inform the Board, unknown in the Colo- 
ny. In sucb odium and abhorrence is the practice held, that no- 
thing but the momentary intoxication of ungovernable passion, 
can extort from those formerly most enslaved to the habit, expres- 
sions ot\ce as natural as the breath they respired. It is to be hoped, 
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that the numerous children of Ihe Colony', and more th^n 60 na- 
tive boys attached to the dilTerent families, will grow up untainted 
nith this offensive immoralily ; and show at least one example of 
a society in which it shall be as unfashionable as it is sinful, to vio- 
late without a pretext, one of the most express of the commands 
of God. 

But there are some blemishes on the moral character of indivi- 
duals, for which the reputation of the Colony is obliged to suffer in 
the estimation of the world ; but which, I am convinced, every 
month is contnbuling to remove ; which it will, in a very short 
time, be unjust to make the ground of a general reproach to the 
settle meiit. 

The moral force of a contract is by too many persons quite too 
imperfectly felt, and underslood. There has been much less at- 
tention to punctuality in the discharge of debts, and in the fulfilment 
of promises; and much less fidelity shown in the execution of 
trusts voluntarily assumed, than the laws of equity, and the inters 
course of society, exact of its members. — Idleness has been thfl 
cause of much poverty and distress, to many ; but has happily, in 
most cases, wrought its owb cure, in the punishment which never 
foils to follow it. 

Human nature demands, and teilt txad, some form of recreation 
of all who are clothed with it. Force it from such diversions as 
are innocent and improving, and we drive it in quest of gratifica- 
tion, to such as are neither. — Acting from this persuasion, I have 
encouraged, and mingled with the Colonists, in the cheerful cele- 
bration of our religious, civil, and social festivals ; have patro- 
nized a moderate and appropriate pomp, on military, and other pub- 
lic occasions; — I bare preseived to our courts of justice, the 
quaint, but venerable forms of antiquity ; and, generally, keeping 
at a proper remove from levity and excess, the point I have la- 
boured to compass, has been to throw an air of cheerfulness, and 
gaiety if possible, over the severest and most serious duties of life. 
The happy effects of this cheap expedient are, every day berom- 
ing more apparent ; and should an opposite policy be adopted by 
any future agent, from mistaken views of religious obligation, 
from a morbid temperament of character, or from supercilious 
weakness, it is impossible not to predict the very worst effects on 
the moral character of the people. 
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ACCESSIONS OF TERRITORY— AND NEW ESTABLISH- 
MENTS CONNECTED WITH THE COLONY. 

The oew purchase of teritory on the St. Paul's condaded in 
May last, of which ample advices were transinitted in June, ha> 
been subsequently confirmed by every testimony of sincerity in 
the power of the native aiithoiities to afTord. The 6rst surveys 
and allotment of lands on that territory, have been accomplished. 
Ten families have proceeded to occupy it, who are now employed 
in clearing their farms, and building. The government house, 
connected nith which is a ware-house for the settlement, will he 
shut in, and ready for use, the latter part of January*. A wharf 
has been finished, and the nver-slreet opened, in front of alt the 
appropriated lands. 

For the convenience and proper government of this selllement, 
it has been thought advisable to appoint several civil and other of- 
ficers ; and frame a simplecoHe of provisional rpgulntions. These 
reg-ilations are forwarded with the other documents, &c. enrlosed, 
relating to this settlement ; which the Board will perceive to be in 
perfect accordance with the laws of the Colony, and intended to 
unite perfectly, the new, with its elder sister establishment at the 
Cape. As soon as the government house shall be sufficiently ad- 
vanced, it is my intention to pass as lai^e a part of my time on 
the St. Paul's, as the duties I owe to the Colony at lar^e, will al- 
low. My confidence in the rapid growth of this settlement is con- 
firmed by every event hitherto connected with its formation. Its 
natural situation combines every desirable advantage of soil, water, 
timber, and salubrity : and its commencement has been marked 
by the favouring circumstances of tranquility with the native 
tribes — a seasoned company of laborious settlers — and a settled 
iu)d approved system of civil regulations. 

The netv establishment of Thompsontown being exclusively 
devoted to the residence and instiuction of liberated Africans, 
falls more properly under the notice of the report which, as the U. 
S. agent for those people, I have tiie honour this day, to make to 
the Department of the Navy. The buildings of that establishment 
are slowly progressive ; and the lands contiguous in a nay of be- 
ing brought, at an early period, under cultivation. Lai^e plan- 
tations are now in preparation, on the northern side of the Cape — 
which promise, in the ensuing senson, to divest it of a large por- 
tion of the savage forest, which at present covers it. 
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The temporary accommoilalion of the 116 liberated Africans, 
lately added to the astency, has led to the formation of a new vil- 
lage, about equidistaut from the settlements of Thompsontown, 
and Monrovia. It is now, bein^ built by the Africans themselves, 
in their own style : and will consist of about 20 dwellings — Of 
these people, about 40 boys and girls under H years, have been 
distributed among the settlers, with whose families they are, in ef- 
fect, incorporated r and if their welfare and improvement can be 
aaSiciently assured by this disposition of them, it will continue. 
These children enjoy the advantages of the school for the instruc- 
tion of the native children of the settlement. 

I had the honour in my last, of June, to advise the Board of a 
proposition made by King Freeman of Yonng Sesters, to lease to 
the Colony a portion of his territory situated on both sides of the 
river, of that natpe. This cession was accordingly carried into 
effect, by a deed (inclosed) of the 97th of October, 1825. A fac- 
tory for the purchase of rice, as the best means of commencing the 
occupation of this territory went into operation upon it, soon after. 

A misihievous individual, (since punished and with his family 
expelled the country,) caused the destruction of the store-house, 
in November. But it was immediately rebuilt without any ex- 
pense on our part, and thp entire loss made good by King Free- 
man. Oiving to the jealousies of his neighbours, this sensible head- 
man has relinquished for the present, his claim on the specified 
lease-rent — with a mutual understanding, that no considerable 
number of American settlers are to be sent to take possession of 
the country, until the experience of a few months shall have satis- 
tied his less discerning neighbours of the advantages to be derived 
from a settlement of civilized people. In the mean time, it will 
be seen from the inclosed documents, relating to this business, 
(hat there is a mutual intention and wish that schools should be 
founded — the estabhshment enlarged — and the way prepared as 
effectually and speedily as possible, for commencing on the river 
Sesters, one of the settlements of the Colony. 

King Freeman, according to the term of the deed, has furnished 
our factor resident at the Sesters, with a niimerous company of la- 
bourers, who, under bis direction, are preparing a lai^e rice plan- 
tation, on our account. Large quantities of rice are purchasing 
for the United States' agency ; and it is intended never to relin- 
qiiii^h the hold so providentially obtained on this district of the 
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coasti even should (be motires resulting from its immediate advan- 
tages to the Colooy cease to be so great as at the present time. 

I have the honor to inclose an ample abstract, and copies of all 
the documents relating to these transactions— por(icu/ar/y, the 
original deed which the Board will of course direct to be filed for 
preserration. 

It affords me the highest satisfaction to be able to inform the 
Board, that their territorial claims are in a fair train of being soon 
extended likewise, to (he important district of Grand Bassa. 

IVe have for several years had in that populous and valuable 
country, a strong and increasing interest ; and so late as the last 
month, were on the point of concluding tvilh the king and head- 
men, a large purchase of lands, in the heart of their country. But 
the small parly, in doubt, render<^d it expedient not to press the 
transaction lo a premature conclusion, but to accept, for the pre- 
sent, of a cession which all were united in making us. This ces- 
sion gives us tbe perpetual use and occupation of an indefinite ex- 
tent of country on the South Branch of the St. John's river, with- 
out any stipulated nnt; and will eventually, as intended by the 
king and most of bis chiefs, lead to the formation of a settlement, 
and the permanent occupation of the country. 

We have accordingly, built a commodious factory on the South 
Branchof the St. Jobu'sriver,three miles from its mouth; at which 
one of our most worthy and respectable people, with a part of hii 
family, constantly resides. No equitable means in my power, will 
be omitted to secure this invaluable position permanently to the 
Colony. The St. Prntft tchooner, of ten tons, plica once a forni^ht 
between the Cape and the Sesters, touching always, going and re- 
turning, at the St. John's. The factor of Bassa, has it also in his 
instructions to clear and plant a large farm, tbe approaching sea- 
son ; for which purpose king John has agreed to furnish the requi- 
site labourers. 

Tbe Board will, with myself, be sensible of the extremely cau- 
tious policy necessary to be observed in this extention of our 
limits, along more than 100 miles of the sea -coast, towards the 
different tribes which they are beginning lo embrace. I have omitted 
no pains to secure, by means of treaties, legations, small presents, 
and an uniform course of justice and kindness, sustained by a re- 
spectable display of military force, the confidence and good faith 
of the natives. Tbe helping hand of Divine Providence, has mani- 
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festly attended and given succesB (o our otherwiie idle exertions. 
And in the observances of a similar conduct, tncceeded by the 
■anie invisible but most effectual agency, are all our future hopes 
))laced. One stroke of a bungling, or headlong policy, on our 
part, I am. certain might convert to disapp«intment, confusion, 
and war, a state of things bo prosperous ; and prospects so re- 
plete with promise. These tender elements of the future strength 
of the Colony, are not to be forced by too much working, on the 
one band, to an unnatural maturity — nor, will th#y on the other 
coalesce, and arrive at any important results wilboul incessant 
and judicious care. 

The money expended on these various objects has necessarily 
been considerable : but, in comparison with the expense which 
similar objects in this country cost European governments, it will 
be found not merely moderate, but trifling. Iicss than has been 
•fTecled towards the extension of our limits, I could not attempt : 
and I am certain that where the direction of every other establish- 
ment on the coast, except the Portuguese, would regard itself not 
only authorized, but obliged, to pay away thousands— 1 have in 
countless instances, spent not a dollar. But that species of econo- 
my which sacriiices to itself any object essential to the succexs of 
this undertaking, I am as little able to practice as the Board is to 
approve. 

The expenses attending each of our new establishments abroad, 
from the beginning to this dale, are drawn out in separate state- 
ments, and inclosed. 
RELATIONS OF THE COLONY WITH THE EROOMEN. 

Our late unhappy diSerences with the Kroomen, have, since the 
30th of June last, been amicably, and 1 believe definilively 
settled. The documents relating to the whole of this unfortunate 
affair, will be found inclosed. 

The blood that has 0own on this occasion, has been tbe cause 
of greater pain to me than the torrents shed in our hostilities of 
1822 ; because the former, differently from the latter,. has left the 
appearance of a stain on the character of the Colony. It may be 
necessary to explain the grounds on which the present of 100 bars, 
stipulated to be given to tbe Eroo nation, in the arrangement of 
June 90th was made. It certainly was given under such circum- 
stances as to preclude the suspicion of its being extorted by the 
dread of their power. 
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The Eroomen, as natermen, pilots, and labourers to all vessels 
and establishments on the coast, are iavaluablf serviceable. They 
have preserved many vessels in distress, from destruction ; and 
saved, bj performing Ifaeir drudgery, the lives of many thousanila 
of seamen. The service rendered to the Colony, by this race of 
men in loading and discharging vessels, in rescuing the property, 
and saving the lives of settlers, exposed by accidents attending 
tbe passage of the bar, and in various other emergencies, is inesti- 
mable, and but poorly acknowledged in tbe wages customarily 
allaived them. On all these grounds, I thought it a matter not 
only of the soundest expediency, but in part, of justice, to secure 
their good will, and fidelity in future, by tbe grant referred to, in 
tbe final adjustment of our ditferences. 

It cannot have escaped the observation of the Board, that, in 
(his country, the aceepling of a present is always considered as 
an acknowledgment of obligation, and often of inferiorilj- : and 
conversely, the giving- of a present, is often regarded as an asser- 
tion of (he prerogatives of a. superior. It is from the light in 
wbicb a transaction of this nature Is known to be regarded in 
most parts of this continent, that the commercial stales of Europe 
iiave given into the usage of paying a stipulated annuity to the 
Barbary powers, as the condition of their friendship, without being 
sensible of submitting to an indignity. But, in apologizing for 
a discussion somewhat too dry and protracted, of tbe expediency 
of giving presents to the natives of this country, I beg leave, only 
to add, that the Colony is'ou the very best terms at present, with 
the Kroo people. Several are employed in navigating the boats 
oi the Colony, and the recollection of past disagreements is &pr 
parently buried, 

THE RELATIONS OP THE COLONT WITH THE 
NEIGHBOURING TRIBES. 

The lirst etTects of tbe Colony in civilizing and improving (he 
eondition of the natives of Africa, are beginning to be realized. 

The policy which I have invariably pursued in all the intercourse 
of the Colony with them, is that of benevolence, humanity and 
justice. They have been treated as men and brethren of a com- 
mon family. We have practically taught them in the spirit of 
the parent institution, (hat one end of our settlement in their 
country, is to do them goei. We have adopted 60 of theit chil- 
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dren ; mnd brought them forward as children of the Colony — and 
■hown a tender concern for their happiness and a sacred regard (o 
their rights, even nhen possessed of a dictatorial power over both. 
In this conduct, a new and surprising view of the character of 
civilized man, has been presented to them. They have, for the first 
lime, witnessed the effects of principles superior to the hopes of 
mercenary advantage, in this conduct of the* settlers, and for the 
first time, appear to be apprised of the fact, that among civilized 
people, there is a good, as well as a bad class. They have learnt, 
.from this Colony, what no other foreigners have cared to teach them 
— their immortality,— their accountability to the God who made 
fbem, and the iJeslructioD irbich certainty awaits at last, the un- 
restrained indalg^ce of their lusts and vices. They have for the 
first time learnt, and still can scarcely believe, that thousands of 
strangers in another hemisphere, are cordially interested in the ad- 
vancement of their happiness. Our influence over them is un- 
bounded — it is increaaitig — it is more extensive than I dare, at this 
early period, risk my character for veracity, by asserting. Bat I 
beg leave to refer at least, to facts already communicated— to our 
military expeditions, into the heart of their country, uninterrupt- 
ed, — to our purchase of the St. Paul's — admission into Grand 
Bafisa, and acquisition of (be Sesters. On several occasions of 
alarm from the interior, the whole population of the country has 
been ready to throw itself into our arms for protection. No man 
of the least consideration in the country, wilt desist from his im- 
portunities, till at least one of his sons is fixed in some settlers' 
family. Thieves and other malefactors have, in too many instan- 
ces to be recited, been voluntarily anrested by their own countiy- 
men, and delivered up to the Colony for punishment. We have 
their Sonfidence, and their friendsbip^-and those built on the fullest 
conviction that we are incapable of betraying the one, or violating 
the other. 

One of the most obvious effects of this Colony, has already been 
to check, in this part of Africa, (he prevalence of the slave-trade. 
The promptness and severity with which our arms have, in every 
instance, avenged the insults and injuries ofiered by slave ships 
and factories to the Colony, have, I may confidently say, banished 
it forever from this district of the coast. Between Cape Mount 
and Trade Town, comprehending a line of 140 miles, not a slaver 
dares to attempt bis guilty traffic. Our influence with the natives 
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of this section of the coast is known to be so greftt as to expose to 
certain miscarriage, any transaction entered into with them, for 
slaves. But there is a moral feeling at work in the minds of most 
of our nei^bours, contracted doubtless, hy means of their mter- 
course nilh the Colonj, which represents to them the dark business 
in a new aspect of repulsiveness and absurdity. Host are con- 
Tiuced that it is indeed a bad bvxmtM, — and are apparently sin- 
cere in their determination to drop it forever, nnless compelled by 
their wants to adventure a few occasional speculations. To ex- 
pect from them an operative feeling of the immorality of (his 
trade, would be as unreasonable as to expect from a deaf man, a 
learned discourse on the philosophy of concords. Of the mor^ 
virtues, the circle of their ideas does not admit any of the original 
principles. But, minds as ignorant as theirs, cannot be unaffected 
to see foreigners more concerned for the welfare of African!, than 
Africans for each other. Perhaps, itis yet to be seen, that the most 
barbarous of practices may be effectually undermined, by an in- 
fluence as silent and unpretending as the persuasive power of 
Christian example. 

To the lasting honor of the American Colonization Society, it 
has founded a new empire on this continent, of which the basis is 
Christianity, intelligence, and rational liberty \ — has conducted it 
happily through the perilous stages of its inception and early 
growth ; — has seen its members, in the full possession of the means 
of acquiring the comforts of life, and sustaining against any anti- 
cipated opposition, the stand to which they are advanced. The 
Society has demonstrated experimentally to the world, the sound 
ness of the views with which they appeared before it in 181T — 18, 
without funds, patronage, or a precedent in the annals of the hu- 
man race. And in having achieved so much, it has, in my opin- 
ion, compassed the special design of its institution ; and mustlrom 
this period, resign up the great work of colonization, considered as 
an object of national benefit, to the national patronage. 
Respectfully, gentlemen, I have the honor 

to remain, with the most perfect esteem, 
Toup ob'dt serv't, 

J. ASHMUN. 
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The MjtK4(iER5 or the AMiricah Colohizatiot SociEir, are now, through 
the good FroTideaoa of Qod, justified ia oddresaiae the public, not with the 
dilEdcace of mere exptsrimenlaliits, but with the confidence of success- 
ful Isbaurers, in a cause ua3pea1;abl} inleresting to our own countrj, and 
fraught with imperiihabia blMBiop for another. TJiey bduouucb with satis- 
faclioQ, equalled onl; bj their gratitude, that the Colony at Liberia exhibits ait 
inportaQce and promise exceeding (he predictions of its most enthusiastic 
friends ; that it opens before ererj freecaaij of colour a field for honourable 
enterprize, for political pririleges, and for social enjoymetita ; that it oQers to 
tlie American atutesman the only method, perhips, of securing permanent 
prosperity to our countrj ; and to the chrigtian, of imparting Id the popula- 
tion of Africa bis perfect and sublime religion. Impelled by a deep sente of 
juty, and animated by the encouragemenl of Heaven, the Board beg leare 
to ioTite their couDtrymen, unirersally, to the anergetio prosecution of this 
magnanimous work. It merits, they beliere, the approbation of all, and de- 
tnanda the patronage of the nation. Such is now (he extent of the opera- 
tions of this Society, and such the magnitude of its interests, thai the same 
annual amount of funds heretofore received, will in future prove inadequate 
to Ihs management of the one, or the security of the other. But as Ihe prac- 
ticahleness of its plant htu been demonslrsted, as (heir utility appears certain, 
as their necessity is daily becomiDg more imperious, the Board trust that hesl- 
talion will field lo confidence, and languid approvers come forth to aid the 
cause with resolute purposes and generous hearts. Nor can the Managers 
doubt that when age shall contribute its counael, and youth its vigour ; when 
female benevolence shall be excited, and the improisive devotions and elo- 
quence of the ministry be enlisted for its success, an illustrious triumph will 
attend this cause — a triumph, honourable to our citizens, felicitous to Africa, 
and glorious to God. To accomplish sUch a union of sentiment end action, 
ihe Board appeal to the churches in the United States, and most respectfully, 
yet earnestly, invite their co-operation. May tbey ba alioived to suggest to 
the ministers and rulers of these churches, that no possible measure occurs 
to Ihcm, as more desirable, than a religious celebrslion of Ihe anniversary of 
our Independence, when the views and hopes of this Institution might otMt 
Sippropriatety he displayed before the American people, and their dac:ittons 
solicited to give them fulfilment. Should celebrations of a difieront charac- 
ter prevent, in many places, such s religious service, it might be performed 
perhaps, with no less advantage, on tiie Sunday immediately preceding or 
Kucceedicg that day. From the charities of this occasion was a large propor- 
tion of the funds of the Society derived the last year, though the whole 
amount was inconsiderable, compared with that which cannot fait lo be reali- 
zed by the unanimous adoption of the measure. TAc Board apptai teilh eon- 
Jiiltnce Id the Bee. CleTgn- The several Be olesiaa Ileal Bodies will, they hope, 
■make thti plan thiir (run, and lentj U Jarlh Id At dmrtha v/nder Ikt seal a/ Uitit 
tuufwilijicd apprDiitinn. 

By order of the Board, 

R. R. GURLEY, ResidiM ^gmt. 

fJ^Editors friendly to the objects of the American Colonization Society, 
are lery respectfully invited to insert the above in their papers. 

F. S. Foi the sake of presenting to our sahecribcn Mr. Ashman's moit able aad 
interestiiig letterj we poatpone many commuaici.tiaDs of much impoitaoce, which, 
with other slatemeatt firom the pNi of tbn Colonial Agen^ may be ejected Mst 
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''Grantiixe Sharp had now atb^ed bis forty-firat year." 
He itood illnstrions before his natioa and the w<»-ld u the master- 
1; expounder of the first principles of natural and English lavr, 
the persevering and disinterested defender of human rights. He 
had connected himself too clo^elj' with the circitmatances trf his 
:^;e, to allow of his retirement frotn public observation; and the 
resignation of his oflieei only multiplied his opportunities and mo- 
tive§ for hnmane and philanthropic exertion. His acquaintance 
with Dr. Fnnklln has bees mentioned. His correspondence with 
Gen. Oglethorpe, now deserves our attention. 

The dur^iility and value of fame, are something more than its 
splendour. Immortal renown is the legitimate inheritance of vir- 
tue. The epratic star glares upon us with evanescent light, the 
regular sun shines purelj, majestically, but gloriously forever. 
Lawless ambition may astonish, and its terrible exploits be deeply 
engraven on the memory of mankind, but noble achievements 
g;row bri^ter by age, are cherished in the heart's best aSec* 

VOL. IL 
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tinu, and gather around them freah honoim by stimulating 
to actions whidi elevate the character and augme&t the happi- 
ness of our race. Examples of rice may be remembered as warn- 
ings in the days of our imperfection, but they are recollected of 
necesuty, th«r oblivioa is inevitable under the reign of virtue, 
while deeds of eminent ben^olence will gain in celebrityj as 
men grow in wisdom, and be more deli^tfiilly recollected, as 
their utility becomes more manifest in the improvement of the 
world. 

The character of general Oglethorpe is, if we mistake not, 
one which requires only to be understood to be admired. To his 
&me, as well as to that of Granville Sharp, time will give bright- 
nets. He was bom in tiie county of Surty, England, in 1698, 
and educated for tiie anny under the patronage of tfie dukes of 
Argyle and Hariborough. In 1737, he was appointed colonel of 
a rq^ent, with die rank of general and commander in chief over 
alt bis majesty's forces in Oeoipa and Soath Carolina. He is , 
sud to have commanded. the first r^lar force ever stationed in 
America. In 1 745, he was promoted to the rank of brigadier 
general, and in' 1747, to that (rf' major general in the British Army. 
About this time he was elected member oF parliament, and here 
proposed and promoted many measures aS great humanity and 
public benefit. Moved with compassion for the prisoners "confined 
in gaols for debt," he expressed' his opinion that their transfer 
to some of the American colonies, might prove beneficial to them- 
selves and the nation. In irss, he was appointed governor of 
Georgia, and during the ten succeedii^ years, crossed the ocean 
six times, without fee or reward, to promote the settlement and in- 
terests of that province. Every possible exertion teas made by Mm 
to prevent the inlroduetum of Slavery into the Colony. 

"At the commencement of the American revolution, Gen. 
O^ethOrpe being the senior officer of Sir William Howe, had the 
priw offer of the command of the forces to subdue the Colonies." 
His integrity on this occasion was remaricable. "He agreed to 
accept the appointment, on condition the ministry would authorize 
him to "lasure the Colonies thai justice tootdd be done to them.^' 
He declared that ^'he Imeui the people of .America weU; that they 
never would be subdued by arms, but (/letr obedience would ever 
bt secured by doing them justice." A man of such principles waa 
but ill prepared to prosecute the deugns of the British govem- 
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ment, and he was, therefore, agreeably to hi§ request, penuitted to 
remain at home. 

Gen. Oglethorpe passed his last days at Grantham hall, Essex, 
where he died in 1785, in the ei^ty-serenth year of his age. 

"His moderation and the simplicity of lus whole deportment, 
his prudence, virtue, delight in doing good, real rt^jard to merit, 
nnafiected sincerity in all his actions, great knowledge and expe- 
rience, generous care and concern for his fellow creatures, his 
mercy and benevolence, will admit of but few parallels in the his- 
tory of human life. 

"More can be aud of geneisl Oglethorpe, than t^ the subject 
•f any other prince in Europe : he founded the province of Geoigia 
in America; he lived to see it flouridi and become of consequence 
to the commerce of Great Britian; he saw it in a state of resist- 
ance, and at length independent of tiie mother country; and oC 
great political importance in one quarter of the globe." Vide 3f* 
CalPs tdatory of Oeorgia. 

Such was the individual with whom Granville Sharp now cobdl- 
menced a correspondence. We g^ve the following extract from 
Gen. Oglethwpe's first letter. 

TO SBANVILLE SHARP, ESO. 
"SIB, 

*> Being at Wocdaton HalV I>i- Bcotf* house, he showed me Toor "lav qf 
BettibutiUk." 1 wia great])' rejoiced to find, that (o laborious tind kanied a 
iil*n,bu) appeared a chunpion for the lights of mankind, against aTuice, ex- 
tortion and tnhuDuniti^ ; Uiat yaa. bad with an heroic courage, dared to praa 
home on an infidel luxurious workJ the dreadfU tlueat* of the prophets. 



To tiiis letter fintnville Sharp made the following reply : 
"WlCKEK PxaK, 

37a .SptonAo-, 1776. 
"SIB, 

"Thoogbmypoorattemptstotfam the public ofappNediing evils, ihouU 
prove too weak to efTect sudi a timely reformation ai may be necetsai]' to 
avert the judgioents against natiooiJ injustice and inhumanity, yet it is no 
mnaltrecompenceand satia&ctioa for my bhoiU', (next to the sense of having 
thereby diachai^d n^ du^ to my comitry] to find that my endeavours are 
KpIHwed hj rincere lovers of justice, whose influence and example, in pto- 
molJDg the pubfic good(«t every opportunity, I am sure will niA be wanting. 

Three other tracts were intended to preuede that which yi»n have m 
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«}, on the hw of Retributioii, ahhoi^ch the wperior ^igence af the printet 
who undertook i^ canied it to be the first ^rtributed amongst my ftiends— 
Of theae* and also ofBOtne former bacta, I request your accepUnce, as a ntiall 
token of my sincere esteem fbr a ^ntlenun who professes, (though olberwUe 
unknown to rae) so great a regard for justice, faninanity and national nfor- 
HtatioD. If you should find any thing; in those sererd tncti (respecting flie 
dignity of hunan nature, and the natural lights of manUnd}' which leews to 
want further confirmation or explanation, I must request you to suspend yoat 
judgment, till you receive two which are now in the pre«s— viz ; one on the 
£aui of nature and ptinapla of adum in men ; and the other on the aae of 
Saul These contain the principal grounds and foundation of human rights, 
(asserted in the former works) and wilt demonstrate, I trust, heyond all poin- 
biUty of reply, the extreme danger of intringing Ihein, by pointing out the 
dangeioui state of probation in which every nan is placed in this life, and 
the absolute necesai^ that is laid upon us all (on account of man's hereditary 
knowledge of good and evil} to maintun God's eternal laws <AputUe and 



With great esteem," Etc. 
Extracts &om two other letters from this correapondence, merit, 
we think, insoiion in our work, as the former contains some 
valuable anecdotes of a distinguished man with whom the puUic 
are too little acquainted, and the latter beautifully exhilMts tiie 
ingenuousness and humilitj of the subject of these memoirs. 
general oql£th(»a>£ to granville ^sharp. 

"Cbakbam HalL) 

Oa^Atr 13, 177& 
«»R, 

•^itb great pleasure I receive the ftvor of joura of the ^tb Septenber, and 
nnc«, several excellent tract* of your ccmpOKOg, which I hare read with 
much ntiabction, as they all pinnt' to the great end oS hfi! — the honour cf 
God and lore Of uur neighbour. 

ha Itaare not the happneN of being known to you, it is necessaiy te tell 
you that I am flie person you wiK find mentioned in Haois' colketiona (tiie 
kat edition m two toL) and Smollett's in Bolt, and all the JuatOTiea of that 

ISy ftiends and I, settled the Colony of Georgia^ and by charter were eatab- 
Cdied to make taws, tic We Attrmined not to r^fa- Shtiary Otrt ; but the 
Slave merchants, and thur adherents, occanoned us not only much trouble, 
but at last got the then governmeDt to ^vor them. WemmtUftotiufftr 
Sa>m/ to be auUaized widtt ouf auAoritj/ ; The govermen^ finding the 



* The just Emitation of Slavery by the hvt of Gud— 3. The law oC pas- 
Mve obedience— 3. Hie hw rf libet^. . . 
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ttuMce* Kniv«d finnly not to coociir with irtwt tb^ thm^t unjtul, took 
S^r*s tbe oliaiter by which no kw could be puied without oui caiMcnL* 



* It b an interesting; bet, that the most woithj and induslrioua Mttlen in 
Georgia, were entirely opposed to the introduction of sUvery into the Colony. 
The induljfences granted to the Carotiniuu, incieased the dkcontent of Ihoie 
•' who banng been not only uselew memben, but burthenaome to society at 
home, detemuned to be equaDy no abroad, and u they generally, had nothing 
to lose, they were resolved obstinately to persist in tbeir denumds, until 
their inshea were satisfied or the Colony ruined. Their Idleness >nd dissipa- 
tion picTuled to such arormidable degree, that the people were on the veigo . 
of starvation. The object of the trustees was to compel them to labor, and 
their object was to live without labour." The trustees required nothing 
from the people, but what they bad bound thEmselvea by covenant topeifonn, 
"Tlie Gentians and Highlanders, having' been brought up in habits oFin(lustiy, 
yielded to a liilfilment of their contracts for the public good, and under a full 
confidence that the tnisteei would in due time extend to them such privileges 
as would eventually lead to tbeir mtercit and hapiuness." 

From the petitions of the Highlanders, we g^ve the tbllowing extnict : 
Til ku'EmdImeif Jamti O^diorft. 

We are informed Utal our neighbors of Savannah, have petitioned your 
£scdleacy for tbe liberty of having slaves : We hope and earnestly intreat 
dut be&ie such proposals are hearkened to, your Excellency will conudec 
our lituatioQ, and of what dangeroua and bad consequences, such fiber^ 
would be to us for many reasons. 

Firtl, The neamesa of the Spaiuards, who have proclaimed freedom to alt 
slavey who nin away fiom their masters, makes it impoanble ibr us to keep 
them witbuut more labor is wateUng, tlian we would be at to do the^ 

StBonS, Wa are laborious, and knQW a white man owy be, by a year more 
uaefidly employed than a negro. 

TJard, We are not rich, and becoming deb^ira for slaves, in case of their 
nmning away, or dying, would Inevitably ruin the poor master and he be- 
come a greater slave to the ixgea merchaiU, thin the slave he bou^t could 

Fourth, It wo<dd oblige ua to keep a gund cf duty at least aa severe as 
when we expected a duly invauoni andif that were the case bow miserable 
would it be for ua and our wives and children, an enemy without, and a more 
dangerous one in our bosom. 

The ^/lA objection statci^ wasthenMro/tuittKof the proposed measure, 
Prom lie mtmdrial of the Gtrmant weghethJblhuiingtxInKL 

" Though it is here a hotter riimate than our native country is, yet not so 
■xtrem^ly hot aawe were told'on the fitst.lime of our airiral; hnt nncewe 
tave now been used to the oountry, we find it tolerable, and for wtnfcing 
people convenient, aetiing thenwelves to work early in the morning, till ten 
o'docfc, and in the allemoon, from three to sonut ; and hanng bunntw ft- 
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As jrou will find IDC in the hiitat7 of tboM timet, jmi will find me dwia 
the prewnt fiuof theimy; atid when you come to town, IshaDbe very 
ghd to tee you in Gratvenor «ti«e^ Tbae I Kve in LoDdon, m 1 do Acre in 
the cotmtiy. 

You mention to irgument urged by HOroe, that the Jfrkam tocre weapaUe 
of hhaiy, mnd thit no mui capable of goveniment wai ever produced by 
Africa, What a hiitorian ! He rouit ncTer have beaid of Shiatwk, the great 
ScBOstria, of Uanuibat, or of Tir baka^ king of £thio[Ha, whose very name fi^g ht- 
ened the nug^ty Assyrian monarch, (3 Kings, XIX. 9.; Is it poasble, he 
never should have seen Herodotua^ where the mighty works of the Fytuxuds, 
remaining to this day, are mentkmed; and in OAAEIA the answer of the 
king of Ethiopia to Cambyse*. In Leo, the Afiican's geogtspbtcal desi^ption 
of Aftict, he wotild have found, that A&ica bad produced taces of heroes." 
.MR. SHARP'S REPLY. 
« 7b Aig Extdleney .fynut Ogldharpe. 
*> HoHocBin Sia* 

"lam not only truly aenaible of the honor you have done me in condescend- 
ing to make yourself known to me, but be assured, sir, that ever unce I 
jetA the account of the settlen of Georgia in HanV cdlecljon, to which 
you referred me, I have entertained a much gieatei oteen for you, than I can 
find words to express. 

The noble pnnciples on which that undertaking wu at fint tet on toot, 
and your own truly t^sinterested and prudent conduct in establishing, as wfdl 
as your brave and successful behaviour in defending it, form alh^ether a most 
instructive and exemplary piece of tuMory for the imitation of the present 
and future ages -, and as example and practice, are infinitely superior to theory 
and precepts, you certainly enjoy the . henlfeU satii&ction, cX having really 
practised and eet forth in a conspicuous active Ufe, those disinterested prin- 
ciples and duties, which, in my humble nation, I hare on^ been able to ic- 



home, wc do it in our huts and houses, in die middle of the day, "till the greatest 
heat is over. People in Germany are hindred by frost and snow in the winter, 
fhim doing any work in the fields and meyatds ; but we have this preference, 
to do the most and heaviest work at such a time, preparing ^ ground suf- 
ficently for planting m the sprinff. We were told by several people, after 
our anival, that it proves quite impoamble and dangerous, for white people 
to plant and manuGtcture lice being a work fbr negroes but haiiaig expc- 
rience to tht tontrvy, we laugh at such talking, seeing, that several people 
of ui, have had in hist harvest a greater crop than they wanted for their own 
consumption. 

We humble beseech the honorable trustees not to allow it, that aity negro 
nught be brou^t to our place or b our neigfalMurhood, knoiring by 
experience thai our fields and gardens will always be robbed by them, and 
wUte persons be put in danger of life because of them, besides othsr great in- 
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oofiuneitd m theorr. I dull certajnly anil mTself of the liberty of vaiting 
upon youi *s soon as I know th*t joa tie retui'ned to town, tnd mnun, with 
the greatest eiteem and reapeot, 

GRANVn-LE SHAHP." 

This correspondence led to the formation of a friendahip hi- 
tween Aese two eminent promoters of justice and virtae which 
tenninated only with life. Gen. Oglethorpe was the strenuous 
defender of the rights of seamen, and now published his " Sailor's 
Advocate" with an introduction bj Mr. Sharp, which passed thro' 
numerous editions. "Hie latter, had already considered the sub- 
ject of impressment, and was convinced of its iniquity, because it 
implied oppresaum and respect of persons and was malum in se, 
tayitst. Cessa regnare, gi non vis jttdtcare, was in his opinions 
sound masim grounded upon another ; that liberty is the »ovI, 
and the laws the body of the commonwealth. " Our parliament, 
sud he, can have no more right to make a law to enslave English- 
men, than any individual lias to deprive himself of life, because 
Aat would amount to the crime ai/elo de se in the state." 

In consequence of his generous exertions in behalf of the op- 
pressed, Mr. Sharp was frequently resorted to, by those who 
found themselves in distress, and without the means of legal de- 
fence. During the preparations for war with the American Colo- 
nies, measures were adopted for the impressment of seamen, and 
many were seized under warrants from the admiralty. Some of 
these invt^ed the aid of Granville ^aq). With his usual ardour 
and diligence, he pursued his researches into the laws on this sub- 
ject, and finally in the case of Millachip, for whom a writ of Habeas 
Corpus had been obtained, brought the question before Lord 
Mansfield. The attorney general cited the warrant of the lords 
of the admiralty to justify impressment But Lord Mansfield 
waived the discussion of the question of right, and only declared 
the return to the writ f^ Habeas Corpus improper, so that thf 
man was at liberty.* 

* The minutes of tbepmceedingVi" Ihe caee of Millachip, were dosed 
by the following memorandum, ■■C>ii9e standi over, to give the attorney gen- '' 
enl time to consider of his argument upon what was thrown out by the 
Court." On this, Ur. Sliarp observes ; Is it not manifest, from the repeated 
declarations of the chief justice, that the cause iUdfit throum out by ihe Court, 
and Ihat the man was itatanUr leXM liberty, when the Court declared the Tdum 
Tiat taffuiatt to haae kimTonanded. The personal rights of this mun are sacred 
and inestimable, aadare not to be set up as a butt to exercise sophistry. Be- 
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It occasioned much regret to Granville Sharp, tiiat die canic 
was afterwardB argued on bolh sides, in reference to the peculiar 
exemption of MUIachipas a citizen of London, and, therefore, did 
not allow of the discusdon of the |^eat question of the legality' m- 
illegality of impressmentB. While en^ged in these benevolent 
efforts for seamen, Mr. Sharp visited Dr. Johnson, and heard his 
impressive argumetite in opposition to his oinnions. "Mr. 
Sharp's strength (says Mr. Ho&re,) did not lie in debate, and he 
, felt, severely, the power of Dr. Johnstm's reasoning." An account 
of this interview is recorded in his manuscript. 

■■ I have been told, that it it the common lot of the poor and Uborious put of 
nuinlund, to endure hardships umI inconveniences ; that the pretung and 
forcing' them into service is no injustice, niv illegaJity,' being nothing' more 
than one ntnctaaij contingent circimutance of the low condition of life, in 
which they were bred ; and that the erut&y, nther rettt vith persons, who 
tike me take notice of the grievances, and render them unhappj, by penuading 
them that they are so. All tlus has been urged to me, with nich pbuuble 
sophistry, and important self sufficiency of the speaker, as if he supposed 
that the mere sound of words was capable of altering the nature of things i 
as if there were no distinction between good and evilj but the circunutanees 
of persons or occasions might render it expedient oi necessary to ptmctice 
the or.e as well aa the other. Thus the tyrant's plea of necesuty it made to 
remove all bounds of law, morality, and common right ! But woe be to them 
that call evU good and good evil ! Happy would it be for this nation, and the 
etenud souls of such as mislead it, if the feelings of the seamen, and other 
laborious poor, had no other stimulation, than the recital of their unhappy 
case by such puor advocates as myself ! Are they not surely of the same 
blood : have they not the same natural knowledge of good and evU to di»- 
ccm, and the same fee^ngs, to be sensible of injuries as thoie who cuMe 
their sufferings .' It is to prevent and dissuade from sett of violence and in- 
justice, but lurely not to aggT'avate the sense of them, that such circumttances 
are noticed. Nay, it is chaiify towards the oppressors, as well as the oppresa- 
ed, to Endeavour to convince them of their error : and bow can this be done' 
but by speaking of the oppression. B is evtn a trime to be tUmt on ituA 
o^coii'mu .- for ttie scriptures command, open thy mouth j judge righteoully 
and plead the cause of the poor and needy, (Prov. XXXI. 9.) Nay it b the 
cause of God, who hath declared : For the oppressor of the poor repioach- 
eth his Maker, but he that honoureth him hath mercy on the poor. 
(Vrov. XIV. 31.") 

ades, it is a maxim in the law, tliat the cause of liberty is to be favoured 
btfore all other causes: Humana natura in libertatit causa, fiivorem temper 
magis quam in aliis causes deprecatur: and, \ ngiica jim in oiani cauta libeitati 

diLut ftxotera.—'Fortcicae. 
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In ft letter to a friend, about tiie same time, he writer 

"But we see, wys ui >dvocRle for paver, that it (impresnacnt) ihu nut £»• 
rtutagtt raenareitillbndup toaieftftringlife, and in tilDH (rf peace bdI- 
^dcsue allowed by the merchuit'sKrricc tocbooaethat conUtioii, wlieK- 
by they are subject to the impieH. Tnie it ii, that the nccculiei of poor 
labouring' men, compel them to earn their bread in any way that they can get 
it 1 and when a war in over, the discouragement of presnng is in a great 
meanire forgot, and tlie number of seamen of course ia again bcreased. But 
tliit makes no (liderenue with respect to the injustice and illegality of the 
nppreasion itself; foe if the poor man la not protected in an honest calling 
(nbich is his estate and most valuable dependence) as ivell aa the ridi nun in 
his eitate, the law or rather the adiniiiistrators of it are unjust and partial, 
having respect of peMOM^ nhkfatbelav itself ahhors, and which religion 
strictly forttidt- And thnefore, if we can fiurn any precise definition of ini> 
quity, this partiality of which I coiBpLun, oomes fairly witlun the meaning 
of that tetm." 

The jHinciptes. t^ chmtian virtne are simple, consistent, and 
comprehensive. On all great mwat questions there will be found 
among those vho adopt them in their full extent, unity of senti- 
ment, and in the dischai^ of social and civil duties, the same 
practice. Abstract doc^trines concerning human rights and ob- 
U^tints are iiw}auitly ctHidemned, aa ini^plicable to the real 
and variow character, ciretaastanOBS and necessities of mankind; 
bat in trit&, withont cl«u' and just views of certain moral princi- 
ples immutable as our nature and importaitt as our destinj, we ai« 
entirely unpr^iared to ^ve judgment concerning any one leading 
interest «f society, or to fulfil one of ita responsible duties. The 
priocipUs upM wtuf^ ngonA tiie faith of Sharp and Oglethorpe, 
are the basis xtf the (»4er and bi^ineas of the world. These men 
spoke out with prt^hetic voice, agutast crime in high places, and by 
the sad experience of more than one nation, have the truths to 
which they pud liomage, been proved of paramount importance to 
mankind. Their opinions were concurrent, for they both bowed 
to fee laws of God.- What calamities had been prevented, what 
glory had coverod En^&ad, had ^e listened to th^' admonitions : 
But her injustif^e to her seatoui hoa driven them from her shores, 
and weakened their enei^— her sanction of the slave trade pro- 
duced evils surpassing description — and her unjust war, witK her 
American Colonies, robbed her drown of me of its Ixig^test geuffi^ 
(To be Caraimted.) 
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CDErNECTED WITH THE OCCUPATION OP CAPE 

XMBSACINQ THE PARTICULAR HISTOBY OF TBB 
COLO NT OF LIBERIA FROM DEC£MB£R 

18S1 TO 1823.— By J. ^Amun. 
Compiled from the Authentic Records of the Colony. 



NoTHiBG among men i» gre&t or Bnisll, but relatively. Humau 
piide seldom indeed remembers this axitm in the estimate it fonuH 
of the moral worth of Tirtuoua actions. And experience proves 
that the heart itself too easilj obeys the absurd prejudice; with- 
holding the tribute of its sensitHHties from the loreliest examples 
of unobtmsive, solitary merit, and lavishiiig it with a forced 
prodigality on such instances as in some way coilnect with fhem- 
eelves tiie accidental, not to say doubtfal, circumstance of a mere 
physical magnificence. Sepat^te the pursuits of mankind from 
fte conwderations of morality, and their distinctions of great and 
raaall, will be seen to be as arbitrBry and capricibvs as the fancies 
and habits of individuals. 

I have seen the well -repressed smUe of conscious derision cau- 
tiously sporting itself on the composed feittures of a Senator of one 
of the small republics of America, while amusing his leisure' with 
tiie little intrigues of a borough election. I saw something like a 
reflection of the sameplayfiil sentiment radiating from the relaxed 
1)row of a minister of the national council, while attendingto a grave 
ailment of the same Senator on a contested point of conn^ 
jurisdiction. The delegate who figures in an European Congress, 
might affect to regard as cheap and Hide the politics of the entire 
western world. And the most magnificent political manoeuvres 
of modem times, what are they, if magnitnde is made the scale of 
greatness, in comparison with the profound and awfiil policy 
df Rome — beginning in the darkness of a remote antiquity, and 
holding its even and migh^ course over the ruins of thirty genc- 
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rations, unchanged even bj domestic rerolutions, nntil its proud 
consaraniatioD wu, nnderthe Ceaan, txiunqihuitlf developedin the 
reduction of the world i 

The trvth is, that the intruudc grandeur «f all human actifins 
consists wholly in tiieir mord ehencter ; and it is the share which 
the virtuous heart takes in Aose actions, that after all, is the just 
measure of their greatness. It is this principle of estimation alonef 
which puts it in the power of, the humblest part of mankind to 
equal m real magnanimity of character, and absolute grandeur of 
exploit, tiie achievements, aiul (he moral elevatitin, of the proudest. 
)t is this scale of distribution, bj which the benevolent Father of 
mankind, divides to all the race, the little stock of their joys and 
^wrowe. — I will add, too, that the first secret of a virtuous minit 
is folded up in its wisdom to discern, and disposition to applaud, 
amidst those gilded heaps of splendid trifles which continually 
solicit tile admiration of the worid, the genuine traits of moral 
greatness in their least imposiHg forms. 

It is in the beautiful light of a theory so just, and at the sam« 
time so gratifying to the benevolent heart, that many of the readers 
uf the following memoir will, delight to contemplate the genuine 
actings of herdc. virtue; of which the theatre was too remote from 
the observation of the world, and the actors too little practised in 
the arts of ostentation, to expose their motives to the suspicion of 
vanity, or admit of the agency of the ordinary stimulants of great 
achievements. 

To arrive at the remote spot on which tiiese humble scenes were 
transacted, I must tax the reader's imagination with a flig^ 
across the Atlantic ocean, which, by limiting the circle of his or- 
dinary avocations, nuy hitherto have bounded the range of his 
liveliest sensibilities. I must send it far from the polished and' 
populous districts of European, and Asian refinement— beyond 
the habitations of rivilized man — to the least frequented receaa 
of a coast almost the least frequented on the' globe. On this spot, 
a handful of coloured emigrants from the United States, in whose 
bosoms the examples of history had never kindled the fire of emu- 
lation^whose only philosophy had been acquired from a series of 
dispiriting conftlcts with eVery form of [^ysical and mcval adver- 
sity' — and whose prospects, at that moment, were as dark and ap- 
palling, as the memory of the past was embittered— ejected front 
the land of their birth, — hostility, famine am) deatructioa menii^ 
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dug them in th«t of their adt^tioa : such is the humble character 
U the indiTidiuils, and equtllj humble b the scenery and the ac- 
tion, vhich are to enliven the incidents of this narrative. 

The &ctB are whtdly drawn from tiie authmtic records of Li- 
fa«iia; and donbtleu desenre the connected exposition which is 
intended here to be presented, as forming the only minute histoa? 
yet published, of the first and most interesting period of that 
promising Colony. The compiler having enjoyed the humble 
honour of directing the little phalaus of moral enei^ea so advan- 
tageously, and throngh the euBlaining providence of Heaven, so tn- 
nmphantly displayed, in the trying scenes of 18S3, hesitates not 
to acknowledge that to the performance of this little task, he is 
equally prompted by a sentiment of grateful pride, and the mwe 
exacting oUigations of a serious duty. The circumstances, some 
of them not of the most pleasant nature, which give its principal 
strength to this latter motive, it is entirely needless farther to ad- 
vert to; and to most of his readers, the writer owes an apology 
even for this slight digression. 

The map which accompanies this statement, is wholly construct- 
ed from surveys of which the events detailed in it furnished the 
compiler with the occasion; and is believed to be quite «iifhcieBt to 
elucidate all the local references. 

The territory on which the first settlement of the colonists of 
liberia has been made, may be seen to present the form of a nar- 
row tongue, of twelve leagues' extent, detached from the main 
land, except by a narrow Isthmus, f<Mined by the approach of the 
bead waters of the Montserado and Junk fivers. The northwestern 
termination of this linear tract of country is cape Montserado, 
which, towards its extremity, rises to a promontory sufficiently ma- 
jesldc to ivesent a bold distinction from the uniform level of the 
coast. Towards the south-east it is teliiiunated by the mouth of 
the Junk river. Centrally, this peninsula is attached to the main 
land by the Isthmus just designated ; so as to represent the gene- 
ral form of a scale-beam, of which, the point of attachment answers 
to the ]Mvot, — and measured directly over from the banks of the 
Junk, or Montserado river, to theocean, its width in no part exceeds 
one league j and in many places is narrowed down to half that 



The present tovrn of Monrovia is situated on .the inland ude of 
this peninsula, forms the S. W. bank of the river Montserado, about 
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two milee within the ertremity of tiie cape. The ori^nal settle- 
ment approached within 150 yards of the water) and occupied the 
h^jhest part of the spinal ridge, which traTerse8 a lai^e part of die 
peninsula, and liaes at this f^ace to about 75 feet. A dense and 
XvSij forest of timber-trees, entangled with vines and bmsh-wood, 
BO as to be nearly impracticable by any but the feet of sarages, and 
savage beasts, formed the majestic covenng of a lai^e proportion 
of this tract, when the territory wasbargainedfor bythe agents of 
the American Colonization Society, in December, 1S21. 

<^po3ite to the town and near the mouth of the Montserado river, 
are two sniiall islands, containing together, less than three acres of 
ground. The largest of these islands is nearly covered with houses 
built in the native style, and occupied by a family of sever^ hun- 
dred domestic slaves, formerly the property of an English factor, 
but now held, in a state of qualified vassalage, very common in 
Africa, by a black man to whom the right of the original owner has 
devolved since his return to Europe. Many of Ms family, includ- 
ing the old pafriardi at their head, are strangers on this part of the . 
coast, have no participation in the politics of their neighbours, 
and are frequently the objects of their jealousy, — and till res- 
trained by the protection of the American Colony, — of their 
oppression. 

The tribes of the neighbourhood are, 1st, &e Deys; who inhabit 
the coast from 35 miles to the northward of Montserado, to the 
nunith of the Junk, about S6 miles to the southeastward. Conti- 
guous to this nation, and next interior, are, 2dly, the Queahs, a 
small and quiet people, whose country Lies to the E. of cape 
Montserado; and, 3dly, the Gursahb, amuchmore numerous and 
tmlsome race of men occupying the country to the northward of 
the Q{^)er parts of the St Paul ijver. Still further interior is the 
{brmidable and warlike nation of the Condoes, whose name alone. 
is the terror of all their maritime neighbours. 

It is proper, in this place, to advert to a small hamlet placed on 
the beach one mile to the northward of tiie settlement, belonging 
to a people entirely distinct in origin, language and character, 
from all their neighbours. These are the Kroomen, well knonn 
by foreigners visiting the coast, as the watermen and pilots of the 
country. They ori^ate from a populous maritime tribe, whose 
country is Settra-Kroo, near cape Palmas. The custom of their 
tribe obliges all, except the old, the princes of the blood, and a 
few others, to di^rae to different parts of tiie cosat, and form tiiAn- 
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selves in buuII towns netr ever^ road-stead and station freqntttsd 
hy trading Teasels ; where they often remain, unless RimimoiMd 
home to asnst on some grand national occasian, from two to six, 
and even ten years, accwding to their tuccesa in accumulating a 
little inventory of valuables, vrith which their |H-ide is satisfied to 
return to their friends and country. These people are decidedly 
the most active, enterprising, intelligent and laborious in tbis part 
of Africa; and in the size, strength and fine muscular [H-oponionB of 
their persons, have few superiors, as a nation, in the world. The 
number of families belon^ng to their settiement near the moutii of 
the Montseiudo, scarcely exceeds a dozen, uid may comprehend 
fifty individuals. 

ThepurchaseoftheMontseradoterritorywas effected in Decem- 
ber, of 1821; of which traoaaction, a pu-ticular account was pub- 
lished by the Colonization Society, a few months afterwards. 
The occupation of the country by as many of the dispersed 
American Emigrants as could be collected, early in the following 
year, was also announced by Dr. Ayres, on his return to the 
United States, the same season j and noticed in the report of (he 
Society, for 1823. 

Two small schooners belonging to tiie Ctdony were employed in 
the transportation of the settlers in Jaunary, 1822 ; in which ser- 
vice they continued to be occasionally occupied, until the latter 
part of the following May. But in this period a variety of un- 
pleasant indications of the hostile temper of the Dey people, fully 
demonstrating the insincerity of their engagements in relation to 
the lands, were but too distinctly afibrded the settlers. 

On the arrival of the first division, consisting chiefly of the sin- 
gle men, the natives positively, and with menaces of violence, for- 
bade their landing. The smallest of the two Islands at the mouth 
of the Montserado, had been obtained by special purchase, of Joha 
S. Mill,* at that time the occupant and proprietor; on which the 
people and property were stUely debarked, without any actual op- 
position. But the endeavours of the agent, either by tiie decision 

* Mr. Hill, an Afiion b; birth, ud «on of in Ei^^di mercbut vlio owned a 
large tnding concern on the cout, had enjoyed > lupenor English education; 
vu employed in ft cespecUbte capadtj in the colomy, in 1824,. and died rfa 
npid pbtbins puhnunalis, July 20th, 1825. The interest he took in the fbun* 
dktion oTthe Coloqy, entitles Ml memory to the grateful recollection of ita 
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of his tone, or by means of ai^roenta dr&wn from the justice of 
his procedure, or prospective advantages to be expected from 
the settlement, entirely failed to conciliate their friendship, or 
alter their settled purpose to expel the colonists from their coun- 
try. 

But in that sjurit of duplicity which has marked the policy of 
too many who clium to be their superiors, the Chiefs of the tribe, 
in afew days, held out an offer ofaccommodation with the most im- 
posing appearances of sincerity and reason. The ferment seemed 
in a great measure allayed ; and the agent was so far deluded by 
the stratagem, as to render it in the first instance entirely successful, 
yielding to an invitation to meet the country authorities in a 
friendly conference, at king Peter's town, he imprudently put 
his person in their power, and found himself a prisoner. Having 
been detuned several days, Dr. Ayres consented, as the condition 
of his freedom, to re-accept the remnant of the goods which had 
been advanced the month preceding, in part payment for the 
lands ; but contrived to evade their injunction for the immediate 
removal of the people from the country, by alleging the want of 
vetidi for ^e purpose. 

He individuals at this time on Perseverance Island did not 
amount to twenty. The island itself tmng a mere artificial for- 
Biati<m, and ^ways becalmed by the high land of the Cape wUcli 
towers above it in the direction of tiie oceui, soon proved itself to 
be a most insalubrious situation. The only shelter it afforded to 
tile people and stores was to be found under the decayed thatch of 
half a Amiea diminutire huts, constrocted after the native manner 
of building ; and the Island was entirely destitute of fresh water 
and firewood. All the settlers had left Sierra Leone in a good 
state of health. But the badness of the air, the want of properly 
ventibted houses, and sufficient shelter, with other circumstances 
of their new situation, soon began to prey upon their strength, and 
causM several cases of intermittent fever ; from a course of which 
most of the compuiy had been but a very few months recovered. 

Happily, a^secrel, ex-parte arrangement was, at this critical 
period, settled with king George, who resided on the Cape, and 
claimeda sttftofjnris^ctftnover the northern districtofthe pen- 
insula of Hotttserado; in virtue of which the settlers were permitted 
to pass across the river, and commence the laborious task of 
clearing away the heavy forest which covered the site of their in- 
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tended town. — ^It may illustrate a frait of the African char- 
acter, to observe that the consideration which moved this Chief to 
accord to the settlera a privilege which has manifestly led to their 
permanent establishment at Montserado, and Itie translatioD of the 
country to new masters, was the compliment of half a dozen gal- 
lons of rum, and about an ei^ual amount in Aincan trade-cloth, 
and tobacco. 

Every motire which interest, increasing suSerings, and even the 
love of life, could supply, at tliis moment, animated the exertions 
of this little band. Their Agent had left them to the temporary 
superintendence of one of their ovpn number,* under whose coun- 
sel and example the preparation of their new habit^ons advanced 
so rapidly, as in a very few weeks, to present the mdimentB of 3S 
dwellings, ranged in an orderly manner, on tile principal street «rf 
their settlement. 

But at this interesting period, when hope and success began to 
re-assert in the briglitened sphere of their fortunes a decided ascen- 
dant, one of those unforeseen circumstances which so' often entirely 
fni»trate the best concerted schemes of human prudence, and warn 
mankind of the supremacy of a divine Providence, suddenly ter- 
minated the pleasing anticipations i£ the settlers in tHtt«r diMp- 
pointment, and kindled around them the flame of war. 

A small vessel, prize to an English cmiaer, bound to Sem 
Leone ivith about 30 liberated Africans, put into the roads for a 
supply of water, and had the misfortune to part her ci^Ie aiid come 
ashore, within a short distance of Perseverance Island.' In this 
state she was, in a few liours, beat to fragments by the BetkA of a 
heavy surf. — The natives pretend to a prescriptive r^jltt which in- 
terest never fails to enforce in its utmost exteht, to s«9ze and ap- 
propriate the wrecks and cargoes of vessels struided under what- 
ever circumstances, on their coast. The English schooner having 
drifted upon the m^n land about-one mile from the extremity of 
the Cape, and a small distance below George's town, was imme- 
diately claimed as his property. His people rushed to the beach 
with their arms, to sustain this claim ; and attempting' to board the 
wreck, were fired upon by the prize master and compelled to der 
aist. In the mean time the aid of the settlers was sent for; which, 
from an opinion of the extreme danger of their English visitants, 

*Frederick Junes, who now holds in the municipal government of tlt^ 
Cplony, a situation of (he very first lespecCabilit]'. 
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thejr immediatel; afibi^ed. A boat wss iosfatntlj wuned, utd 
despatched to thur relief; and a brua field piece statioDed on the 
Isluid, brought to bear upon the aagailants. The latter then 
haatilf retired to their town, which wu, tike moat African ham- 
leto, clrady environed bj an ancient growth of treea, with the loss 
of two of dieir number killed and aereral disabled. Hie English 
officer, his crew and the Africans, were brou^ off in safety; but 
suffered the total loss of their vessel, with most of the stores and 
other pnqierty on iMwrd of her. 

But owing to some very culpable neglect on the part of the per- 
sons who served the field piece on this occasion, the fire was com- 
miinicated from the ftisee, to the thatch roof of the store-house con- 
taining the provisions, arms, ammunition, merchandise, and other 
public property of the Colony. The powder, a few casks of pro- 
visions, luid a scanty supply of other stores, were providentially 
rescued, throogh the timely exertions of the people. But proper- 
ty amounting to near three thousand dollars, assorted for the settle- 
ment, and all of the first necessi^, was consumed ! 

Thl country people disappointed of the valuable tempting booty, 
wluch, in imagination they had appropriated by anticipation, 
manifestly, in consequence of the .presence and interference of the 
settlers, became as will be readily supposed, exasperated egunst 
them to the highest pitch of hostility. The sig^t of their dead and 
wounded countrymen completed the measure of thur irritation; 
and fiercely excited in their minds a savage thirst of vengeance. 
Nothing but the dread of opposing the great giuns of the Islanders 
could, at this moment, have restr^ned them from opening upon 
them volleys of musketry, from the opposite bank of the river j 
which,hadit been continued for any length of time, could scarcely 
have failed to prove in a high degree destructive. But seldom 
venturing near enough to give the least preciuon to their fire, 
they were always sure, on delivering it, to retire with the utmost 
precii»tationto"the deepest part of the forest, before they could col- 
lect sufficient assurance to reload their pieces: and a single dis- 
chat^ofafonrtH'sispounderbeforethejhad evaded therangeof 
i(B shot, seldom fidled to put an end to their insolence for the re- 
mainder of the day. 

But in this mockery of ordinary warfare, it is to be observed, 
that no comtnnation of die tnbes-^iot even an union of the forces 
of the smallest single tribe of the country, had taken place. 
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King GeOTge^s vorriors, scarcelj numbering 20 men, were the 
only individuals who had presumed to go to the length of open 
hoatilities. And in this procedure thej coald justifj themselves- 
tothe country anthonties only on the ground of self-defence. A 
war, among the tribes of this country, to be legal, must have been 
resolved upon in a general assembly of their chiefs; unless delib^ 
ration and delay are precluded, as in the present case, by an ap- 
parent neces^ty of self protection. Such an assembly not having 
been at this time convoked, the actual danger to which the settlers 
were exposed, was wholly confined to the south, or king Geoi^'s 
side of the Montserado river. But as the settlers were obliged t» 
derive thdr whole supply of fresh water from this bank— particu- 
larly as the site of the town which they had eagerly designated 
for their tiiture residence, and made some progress in preparing, 
occupied the height overlooking their enemy's town — they were 
subjected to various inconveniences, and obliged entirely to dis- 
continue th«r principal work. The frames of their unfinished 
dwellings were thrown down ; and several petty insults of a like 
nature inflicted upon them, which they had no power to pitvent 
But the wakeful activity of their savage enemy soon caused them t» 
deplore a more melancholy proof of his power to injure them. 

A boat, strongly manned and armed, had proceeded to the dis- 
tance of nearly three miles above the Island, on (he morning of 
the srth of March, for a supply of water. It was discovered, 
half an hour afterwards, that King George's wairiors had also passed 
up the river by land, evidently with the intention of attacking the 
boat's crew. A second boat was then despatched to overtime, and, 
in case of necesaty, support the first. Several of the English sea- 
men, conducted by their officer, had, with their usual promptitude 
on such occafflOQB, volunteered their attendance. The bank of the 
Montserado was at that time entirely covered, the whole distance 
which the boats had to Ascend it, with heavy trees; and in several 
places, is nearly overhung with precipitous rocks of very lu^ken 
tfipearance, and enormous size. The boats had proceed^ without 
any discovery of Aeir enemy to the watering-place— filled their 
casks and put off from the shore on their return, when the firinr 
commenced. The boats had just entered the upper end of the 
narrow reach formed by the south line of Bank Island and the 
main land. As nothing could have been effected by a show of 
resistance agunst a concealed onemj, the boats could do little 
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more than hold 6ie opposite shore as closely as possible, and maka 
the best of their waj down the river. The fire was renewed, at 
all the different angles a.Bd ]»x>iections of the bank which allowed 
the foe to approach under cover of the rocks and trees, safficiently 
near the boat channel of the river. It is to be presumed they 
suffered nothing in this unequal skirmish; while on board of the 
boats one colonist* and an English seaman, were mortally wound- 
ed — and two other persona slightly injured. 

These occurences could not fail to diffuse a spirit of fervid eX' 
citement tbroug^Aut the Dej tribe. The fatal consequences likely 
to follow the admission into their country of civilized strangers — 
strangers whom they had learat to be entirely adverse to the slave- 
trade— fonned the topic of violent and exaggerated declasiation, 
by nearly all whose interest, fears, or prejudices were concerned 
in their expukien. Old King Peter, tiie venerable patriarch of the 
nation, was capitally knpeached and brought to trial on a charge 
of betraying the interests of his subjects by selling Ihdr country. 
The accusation was substantiated; and it was for some time doubt- 
ful whether the puaishniant annexed by the laws and usages of all 
nations, to hi^ treasDn, would sot be carried into execution 
against a Jung to whom they had been accustomed to render 
obedience for more than thirty years. 

(TobeOmtimted.) 



S^txacta from CoTres^on&euta. 

We rejoice to believe that troth is assuming in this age, an exx 
traordinary dominion over the human mind. Unprecedented suc- 
»ess appears to attend its promulgation, and the Almighty himself 
makes it most signally the instrument of his operations. All the 
events of the day seem to contribute to that revolution in opinions 
which is to elevate chhistianitv to the throne of the world. Her 
trian^ is as certain as the march of time. She will change not 
individual char:kcter only, hut political institutions, nor reign more 
in private circles, than in the affairs of emjures. She will tame 

•Wiley Jones, from Peterifliiirg, Va. who expJKd en the ISfii of ApriL 
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the lion, sod mske the wildemeu a garden of beautf. Her 
^■nce ihall be death to injustice, her smile hope to die injured 
ud life to the dead; the solitary place shall be glad at her 
coming, the desert rejoice and blossom as the rose. All nations 
■hall follow in her train : ransomed Ethiopia shall appear therCi 
Ut rude in manners and dark in soul, but clad in righteousness, 
lofty in her purpoaes of duty, and jojfiil with immortal hopes-— 
<A all the kingdoms of the world shall it be said " wisdom 
and knowledge are the stalulity of their times and strength of 
SBlTation." 

To those who feel an interest in the plans of our in8titutk>D> 
the intelligence not only from Africa but from various parts of our 
9wn country, must afford high gratification. It proves that a spirit 
«f compassion has gone abroad for the children of that continent, 
witli an energy not to be impeded and not to be broken. We 
select the following passages firom letters of recent date : — 

From a Gentleman in Muiouri, Si. Louis, feb. IS/A, 1826. 

*' Enclosed you have the constitution of the St. Louis Auxiliary 
Colonization Society, which I transmit to you by order of the Board 
of Managers, tc^;ether with the names of its present officers. 
This auxiliary was organized about a year since; but owing to 
die dearth of information in rcgtml to the general Society, its ob- 
jects, efforts and success, very little exertion has been made. I 
am persuaded, however, that all that is necessary to produce a 
proper d^ee of attention to this important subject in this part 
of the country, is infarmalion. People must be made acquainted 
irith the Colonization Society, the history of its exertions, the 
results already experienced, and the more distant consequences of 
its operations as regards our country and the blacks, so unfortunate- 
ly situated amongst us, before they will contribute, from their 
heart and from their purse, to its advancement. Its grandeurr 
and the extent of its philanthropy, can be seen only through a dis- 
tant perspective. 

This Society (the St. Louis Auxiliary) will endeavor to circulate 
throughout this section of the country, such information as will 
be proper and useful as to the objects and operations of the Colo- 
nization Society; and will make such remittances from time to 
time as drcumatutcei pemut.** 
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From a Gotfiemm m JSng T9'illian County, Flrgima. 
^frii lit, 1826. 
*'Ii) ccmclnBion I would sav, &at my attachment to the canse 
of the Colonlxalioii Society remains not only uudimioished, but is 
increased by every review of the important objects proposed to be 
attained through its inatrument&lity. My circumstances in life, 
however, and the avocations in which I am engaged, forbid my de- 
voting as much 6me to die important concerns of this Society, ac 
I could wi^ With the assistance of (rod, I am detemuned to 
spend my whole life in endeavouiing in some way or other to pro- 
mote the objects of this most benevolent institution. I recognise 
in it the glorious attempt, on the part of the present generation, . 
to wipe from the bee of our political institutions one of its foulest 
stuns, and to acquit ourselves of the chai^ of Buffering one of 
the greatest evils under which we labour, to remain without an 
efibrt on our part to get clear of it, an evil of high moral turpi- 
tnde, which paralyzes the physical energies of our country, and will 
continue to do it in an increased degree." 

From a QmtUnum in Pelertburg, Va. j3pHl 22, 1826. 

" Hie friends of Africa are increasing in this rc^on— public 
opinion b nore and more awake to the subject. Time is only 
wanting to g^ve birth to the great events yet in embryo. Your 
cause is the cause of God. Heaven vritl be propitious to your 
plans and operations. You shall accomplish even more than your 
most sanguine anticipations will allow you to conceive." 

From a Gentleman in Vermont. ^prU 39, 1826. 

" The suiing of the Vine was an excellent thing for your cause 
in New-England. If those who went in her should do well for 
themselves and the Colony, more mii^t be fitted out here witK 
very littie expense to you. I know some farmers in Vermont, 
who were really anxious to send some supplies to Boston for tiie 
Vine and the Colony, but could find no opportunity." 

From a Gentleman in MoBtachmettg. April 19, 1826. 

" The lat£, and more frequent emancipations in the middle and 
Houthera states, is producing a very happy infiuence on tiie public 
miadj^nendly in this part of the country. They g^ve a spring to 
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, public sentiment, and they teach this great lesson, which we 
northerners are beginning to understand— that manj slave holders 
retain their slaves in bondage — not because they iove slavery; but 
because they cannot better the condition of their slaves by eman- 
cipating them. The flourishing state of your Colony at Liberia, 
affords to such, an opportunity to perform an act, which they 
have long desired, and to put their servants, them and their 
posterity, on a new footing for immortality. The south and the 
aorth, I am fully persuaded, after having recently travelled thro' 
nearly all the states of this happy Union, are approaching every 
day towards the same views in reference to this whole subject of 
our African population, bnth tlie bond and the free. And I can- 
jtot but look on your Society, not only as affording a retreat on the 
coast of Africa, for a few thoi^sands of free blacks and liberated 
slaves; but as an instrument of a much nobler achievement. 
The influence of your Society on public sentiment, is the mmn 
thing, and thuugh in transporting colonists tu Liberia, it must, in 
my opinion, be small in comparison with even the annual increase 
of the black population; yet even here you do not lose what you 
actually do, by being unable to do more. If, therefore, uiy friend 
of the Society does not see all that direct and immediate good 
he had anticipated as resulting from his efforts, he may still have 
the consolation of believing, that his efforts have been greatly 
useful, and, it may be, that he does a much greater good than he 
himself had ever dared to hope." 

.Rtmh a Member of the Society of Friends in Korth Carolina. 
Mm/ 14, 1826. 

"■ If I had leisure, I could write a pretty full account of mj 

tour thnw^ the eastern counties of this state. 

and myself set out to visit the people of colour under the care of 
the Society of Friends, and to convince them of the falsity and 
absurdity of those alarming tales with which their ignorant minds 
were filled. We found many in the full opinion that Sampson 
^tbe visiter from Liberia) had actually sold those that sailed in the 
Indian Chief, and they gave in detail the circumstances and man- 
ner of the sale. We, however, belicTe that about 200 would sail 
for Liberia in die fall, but our funds are too limited to move so fast. 
We found a hundred who wish to go to Hayti, and have agreed 
upm a passage for them. We have sent upwards rf «ne hundred 
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to' the weit fliis spring, but are in hopes they will ultimately go 
down the Mississippi and cross the ocean, especially if die general 
government undertakes the business of colonizing, which I hare 
long wished, and which seems to be desired by all. I repeat it, 
BY ALx; and I have talk'd with hundreds on the subject. 

A law for hiring out free persons of colour, ca.me near being 
passed during the last session of our legislature, and apprehending 
that it will pass the nest, we are in a grievous situation. Our ne- 
groes would go if we had the means to send them. Unfortunately . 
they are mostly women and children, aome men and boys having 
heretofare gone to free States, so that our women have slave hus- 
bands— ^ome wish their wives to go and some will be gjven up. 
We have been careful to act discreetly in these cases to the best ef. 
our knowledge.'' 

Firom a Gentleman in Virginia. May 20, 1826. 

**I think that our Socie^ is gaiiung ground all over the United 
States — you saw last winter that our general assembly is not un- 
friendly to our institution. I had conversation at that time with 
many members of the legislatore, and found very few unfriendly 
to the Society. It is only some apprehension concerning Stat& 
rights wluch has ever rendered the Colonization Society unpopular 
in any part of Vii^ia. I can say that all dte enlightened and 
benevolent-hearted men who have come within the compass of my 
observation, are friendly to the Society; the pious are for us to a 
man— the ministers of all religious denominations are warmly 
engaged in the cause. I hope the managers have requested the 
cletgy throughout the United States, to preach and take up aub^ 
scriptioos on the fourth of July." 

From a Gentleman in Vermont. Mag 16, 1836. 

" I am now happy to inform you, that professor Adams writfift 
that he has 620 volumes ready for Ldberia, more than 500 of which, 
are given by the stodents of Dartmouth coll^. I am just now 
sending to most of the other New-England colleges for books. 

The death of our dear Sessions, is a distressing event. But in 
all such calamities the gogd hand of Ood is concerned, and all 
will be overruled for good. Black men must be prepared as soqn 
as'itogrible, for all public as well as private services. I hope we 
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'dull lire to see «n Afiican college in Ubenu, and Ub fH^ndeutlal 
chair filled bj sa African, bom to rule and taach." 

From a Gentlenum in Maryland. May 2S, ]826. 

"Our ^reat and holy canse', as you justly obseire, is decidedly 
making pn^ress. It wins its way alike through fte reason and 
the heart. The speculative and the practical, the religious and the 
l^osophicali all find it congenial to their tempers and pursuits. 
When we look back upon its rapid growA, we hare no rif^t to 
complain of the present, nor to despiur of the future. To my 
peraonal knowledge the ideas of gradual emancipatioR, and 
ranoral and colonization in Africa, are daily guning ground 
throag^ont all orders of society in this place, especially among 
-die youthful. — They are spreading nlenlly to be sure ; but the 
more effectually for that; for this proves the depth of the feeling 
and the permanence of conviction. Every great change has been 
efiected, and every noble enterprize accompliBhed in that manner. 
Before a distant day the scheme will burst forth in its strengtl^ 
like the ice of our rivers breaking up in the spring.'* 

fhrni a Gentleman in Connecticut. JlprU, 1826. 

"TheappearanceoftheRepository is greatly improved; and I 
Fegard that as a proof that it supports itself. The work nmst be 
interesting to all who read it Your cause generally seems to be 
gwning ground rapidly." 

AtMn a Lady in Hartford, Conneclicut. tSpril, 1826. 

"The idea of educating a young man of colour as a physician for 
the Colony, has been suggested to some who are interested in the 
plans of the Coltmization Society, in this place. A young physi- 
cian here of excellent character and who is in good practice, has 
<^red to instruct a young.man, and ftimiah him with the requisite 
books. He can be boarded in my family and clothed by " a So- 
ciety far benefiting Africans" in my school. 

A suitable individnal has been selected from Boston. He is 
idwut 17, and it is believed, that with his present acquirements, 
he may obtain the necessary knowledge of botany, chemistry, 
medicine and sai^ry, in ^e course of four or five years." 
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St the ladian Chief, which anived at NorTolk on the £9th of 
Maj, we have received commnnications frem the AfriciD Colony, 
up to the 23d of April. The gcDeral interests of the eatablilJi'- 
Tnent appear to be making sure advances, and the degree and 
sphere of its iottuence over the native tribes, is becoming greatly 
enlai^ied. In consequence of piractical depredations committed 
by certain French and Spanish slave-traders, in the neighbourhood 
of the Colony, it was deemed necessary by the Colonial Agents to 
vindicate the rights of the settlement, and by the destruction of 
four slave factories, has he rescued from captivity, one hundred uuj 
fifty-four persons, "and as it is believed" terminated tiie slave* 
trade forever on that part of the coast. In the severtU enterprizes 
undertaken for the accomplishment of these purposes, the Colonial 
militiB evinced gi'eat promptness, and the determination and ability 
of the Colonial Agent, were eminently conspicuous. 

The line of coast from Sierra Leone to Cape Mount, is now 
under Britiah protection; and from Cape Mount to Trade Town, 
a distance of 120 miles, the slave-trade cannot be prosecuted with 
the least hope of success. Many of the tribes are really disposed to 
abandon it, and all perceive the hazard with which in future it 
must be attended. 

But it becomes the duty of the Board to acknowledge the cbas- 
tisemente as welt as the mercies of Heaven. The emigrants from 
New-England, have auifbred severely trom the change of climate, 
and in the deaths of the Rev. Horace Sessions, and Mr. Charles 
!>. Force, the Africtm cavn ha»ieM two of its fiuthful and devo- 
ted friends. The exertions of the former gentleman, contributed 
in a great measure to the outfit of the New-England expedition, 
and his return was anticipated with high hopes of good for the 
Institution to which he had so zealously and successfully devoted 
his efforts; i^le the labours of the latter were believed to promise 
much to the literary and moral interests of the Colony. But the 
Almi^ty has thought proper to remove them, and to his will we 
must sul»nissively bow. His designs are too deep for our under- 
standings, and his providences too dark for the examination of 
mortals. His favours demand our gratitude, and his judgments 
our resignation. The- revelations of a fnture day will show the 
wisdom and benevolence of both. 

VOL. IL— No. 4. 4 
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The Rev. Calvin Holton, had so far recovered from his attack 
of fever as to enga^ in his ministerial duties. 
' In conclusion, we take the liberty to state, that the Colonj at 
Liberia, considering its age, means, and population, enjojs a degree 
of prosperity, of which perhaps no similar establishment furnishes 
an example in the history of the worid. 



Jl feYf "WoTas to thft ClmxcVies. 

We are aware, christian friends, that a story often loses interest 
by repetition; that an advocate even of the best cause may be in- 
discreetly warm in its favour, and that he who would convince the 
doubtful or arouse the insensible, must temper ardour of feeling 
with sobriety of judgment But there is an aversion in onr nature 
to certmn great principles of duty, which can be conquered only 
by frequentiy exhibiting their authority to the intellect and con- 
science. There is an indifierence to the cliums, and-the sufferings 
of others, which, though nnt to be removed by a. transient thonght, 
may yield to considerate attention. The execution of the de- 
«gn ofthe American Colonization Society, depends we know, upon 
popular opinion, and can never be realized until a deep conviction 
of its importance, and a resolute purpose to assist it, shall prevul 
in the public mind. Xor is this a subject to be thoroughly under- 
stood and justiy appreciated without deliberate redection. It 
must be again and again held up before the eyes of the communi- 
ty. It must be ^own in all its aspects of interest. It most be 
unfolded In all its momentous relatiuis to the welfare, both of 
this country and Africa. It is not upon the strength of our Insti- 
tution that we rely for the consummation of this work, but upon 
the power of the Nation, and from what but popular sentiment is 
this power to receive impulse and direction. Through the diurches 
may this cause be most appropriately and extensively offered to 
the consideration of the American people. And permit us to say, 
ministers and members of these churches, are you not now called 
tothedischai^of a high and solemn duty to your country, the Afri- 
cans and to God P In a few days you will commemorate the an- 
niversary of our national independence. O! amid the joyous re- 
membrances of that jubilee, when you think of your own deliver- 
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ance and defence bj the evbrlasting akm, how our nation even 
in its infancj reposes upon an eminence above all nationa; how 
there opens before her a wide and brightning prospect of knowledge, 
religion and glory, is it not becoming that you lay your offerings 
at the feet of him who is the Donor of all our blessings, that for 
his sake, you evince kindness to the ignorant for whom He feels 
compassion; that you thus show your fellowship with Him upon 
whom dwelt the spirit of the Lord, that he m^ht preach glad ti- 
dings to the poor, bind up the broken hearted, proclaim liberty to 
the c^tives and the opening of the prison to them that are bound. 
Will not our oblations prove vain and our incense an abomination, 
nnless we remember the stranger within our gates and satisfy 
the afiSicted soul r' We plead for degraded and miserable men 
within our own territory, for uncounted wretched tribes claiming 
redress from christians for injuries without parallel, for the inter- 
ests and honor of our country, for the reputation and influence of 
the kingdom of Christ. What inestimable good might result from 
the concurrence of all denominations of christians in tike proposed 
plan for taking i/p coReclions for our instiMion on tht fourth of 
Jidy, or on the Sabbath immediaidj/ preceding or tucteeding that 
da;,? 

The consciousness of having done a work so noble, would be a 
rich reward; while we might with reason expect that Heaven 
would render it the ministration of prosperity t« our «wn <iwintxjy 
of h<^ and salvation to Africa> 



InteUigence. 

fhmee. — In the French Chamber of Deputies, March S5thy 
pelitiona were presented from Paris, and from Havre, for a mor* 
effectual prohibition of the slave trade. A member stated that 
more than SO vessels have been fitted out for this trade from Nantz 
-within a year; and that French slave vessels, when pursued, 
threw their slaves overboard ! 

Mr. Secretary Canning, in a late debate in the House of Com~ 
mons, took occasion to compliment the French Government, on 
the disposition it had lately manifested to put down the slave 
trade, and said he had the satisfaction to inform the house, that 
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"unorder Kad b«en sent by the Spanish Government to Cuba 
which (should it be executed) would effectualtj put down the 
slave trade in that quarter." 

Instruction of Slaves — Societies have been formed in several 
of the West India islands for the religious instruction of the 
' blacks, with the countenance of the civil and ecclesiastical au- 
thorities. The report of the Society in the island of Nevis, made 
on the 13th of August last, states that a Sunday school had been 
established in each of the four county parishes, wherein 683 
slaves and 24 free persons were receiving instruction, and that a 
Sunday and daily school had been established at Charlestown, in 
the former of which 80 slaves were taught, and in the latter there 
were 105 free and slave pupils. A master was employed in each 
of these schools, and in tlie town school there was also a mistress 
The salaries paid were from 2CA to 25/. each. — Phil. Beg. 



We have perused, with no slight emotion, a copy of tlie " Libetiu 
fferaldt" which was noticed in an article in our last. A news- 
paper from Africa ! An Americo-African newspaper I We con- 
fess that we never examined any other newspaper with as much 
interest as we did tiiis little sheet. It realized to us, more than 
any thing else could do, at so great a distance, the growth, the 
stability, and the prospects, of the African Colony; and we can 
imagine the pleasure which ail the friends of that great and benefi- 
cent scheme must feel at this interesting evidence of the progres- 
sive success of their unwavering efforts. Let them but persevere, 
and final and complete success will crown their exertions.' Pub- 
lic opinion will become universal in its favour, and public opinion 
thus united, wit! give an impulse to the public counsels favorable 
to the Colony. 

In looking over the Monrovia paper, it was interesting to observe 
the various notices of business, parades, marriages, &c. as though 
the [Hint was issued in the midst of an old community. For the 
amusement of our readers, we subjoin the following notices, copied 
from the first number of the paper : 

" Orgmnized, on the IStli instant, ttie second Tradii^ Company of Uberia, 
on tbe bana of uniform prices ind equitable trade, both with the different 
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tcibea *n(I vith foreign rationa. Any traffic in human blood ac s{Hrituoiu 
liquora with the native^ is « violation of the Cooitit^LDii, and incun heavy 



"Jtttnlion ! — The Independent Volunteera will parade on Hie 32d init *t 
9 o'clock, A. H. equipped according to law, Viih ten blank cartridge^ bi 
hoaoi of the bilth of Washington, the American hero. 

By order of the Capt^n, 

JAHU3 C. BARBOUB. 
Wm. W, SiEiTAaT, Orderly Sergeant." 

"WanttdintBtrdi^eb/. — The following articles, viz. boanb, plank, aUngles, 
window gla3l^ nails, crockery, all kinds of bardwaret bouaehold fumiWre, 
cutlery, tobacco, [Mpes, poorKl beads^ American cottons, pngfaams, caUcoe^ 
iboft, hose, cambrics, muslins, linens, buttons, thready combs, butlar, btd, and 
bams. In eichange for nhicb, may be bad— camwood, ivory, turtle shell, 
gold dual, deer, leopard, and tiger skins ; lice, fowl, fish ; goata, sheep, and 

" Married, on the evening of the t4th inst, bj the Rev. Ur. Sesakiiv, Ur. 
fiichard Sears, to Hiss Roaanna Masun Fitch, All recently from America." 

" Dnnmtd, at Cape Mount, on ^"^^ ^^l* <^- Kr. Coy Pag«, Formerly of Bich- 
mond CilT, Vii^nia," 

Over Mr. AsHUUNt the Colonial Agent, for its own wise purpo 
sea. Providence seems to have esteaded a special [»vtection. Aa 
far as we have informatioo, he has exceedingtj well discharged 
every dntj which the orders of the Board of Managers, or the 
cmMgency of occa^on, has devolved upon him.— JViil. Int. 



fovnili of 3ulj. 

" The followit^ verj jadicions remarks have just appeared ub- 
der the editorial head in the Richmond Family Visitor. " 

"Whai ihailwtrtnderitnlo the Idird inretumfit Idttnertia ?" 

"The aiiTiiversaiyof our independence isapprotching. Feativities are pre 
paring to commemorate the grand epoch of our natioDal existence. All 
hearts titume the Uvery of joy, and (he voice ct pleaaure is heard through 
our land. In the midst of thia tuimiltuoua excitement there n« two consid- 
entious that press imperiously upon all the reflecting Bands within our state. 
Tbe one is, that among the numenms sacrificca offered it the diriiM of pUa> 
sure, there is but little of that pure incense of the heart wluehaloiie is accept. 
^Ue to tbe Author <rf our bleaii^: The other, that Vi^bi ts not rising in 
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the tntional scale in proportion to her intellectiul advanUgc*. Tbeae isehn- 
' cboly eonvictioiu dhiK cast * abade ovei the mind that adnuta tben^ even in 
thetiill career of thoushtlen imith. When the festive cup ia quaffed with 
mild rt^oidng^ and reaaon tottera under ita cuatomaiy hbation^ whu can lay 
that there ia room in an; heart for the ohn and holy feeling of devotional 
thanksgiving ? And yet, many of thoce vbo gather around the genial board 
and feast to satiety, will adnut, in momenta of uiber reflection, that their horn. 
age is not offered where alone it ia due. Who gave to America, the blesBiig 
of independence ? who went forth with her undisciplined armies, and bore 
the trophies of victory from the vetenm waniors of Britain ? Who imbued 
the hearts of ha people with patriotic valour ; and gave to her unpnctiied 
legislators the wisd«(n erf' sage*.' There are few who will impute ^e woo- 
den of that period, to Might but the vonde^wca'king principle of divine 
Fower. There are ouny who will be ready to exclaim " Not unto us, not unlo 
us ! hut unto thee, O JLord, be the boneur and gloty given !" Then let us 
give Him the gtof;, not in licentiouR revelings, not in sensual enjoy- 
ments! But in His own Temple and in Hia own appunted manner, let the 
praise and honour be ascribed to Him who gsre us the btesaings we enjoy. 
There ia another consideration that demands our notice. This is a time ol 
preparation. The customs i£ our state have ssndioned an almoat universil 
profuuon of e^enac, and ^propriation of surplus money to gaudies and 
luxuries for the season. Nay ! there are no doubt sacrifices made oEhelter and 
more useful things, to enable individuals to bear a part in the custonuu? 
pageant. All this is not really thought neceisary. It lias rather beem>e 
^labitual through want of tbeugtit. Uany tMngs are done in conformity «ith 
general practice, which a tittle reflection woidd cause to be left uadone. 
There iaat this time an imperious demand for the surphia money of our 
country in behalf of benevolent and charitable instiUitions. Ourovnigno- 
lant poor need instruction. Untutored heatlien require the GOspeb And 
above all, Glhioplastretchesout her bands over our heaven-rescued land, and 
claims from us a piortion of tbfot blesanga which we receive tioiD the Cod of 
natjong. What shall we reply to this suppEcalion ? diall we say, we cannot 
give all, therefore we wis give nothing^ We oannot hope to finish so great 
a work, therefore we will not begin it .' Or shall we urge that our finite 
Mnds perceive. errors in a plan that be«8 the evident stamp of infinite Wisdom? 
Perhaps another plea mi^t be brought forward in extenuation of our backward- 
ness in this work of mercy. May not our national misfortune have blunted 
our sympatiiies, so that we"can behold human misery every day without de- 
wril^ to alleviate itf Who does not percnve ftat this ia one of the ten- 
df'ncies of that evil wMch we wirfi t« [Hvpare a way fw removing i and who 
can help attributing the opposition made to the humane scheme of coloniung 
ttet people of colour to this humiliating caused But if we quietly endure 
circamatanees so repugnant to humanity as the attewUnt consequences of 
•Uveiy 1 what effect will the accumukted force of example and soul enslaving 
hibit, have upon our posteri^ ? Add to these poverfcl preventives of hum»" 
unprottement, the recorded a^iunento of prejudice and miadrected tdeni. 
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vhich have been burled against the in&nt Kheme of Culonizition, and where 
will our descendants of another centuiy rank in the fluctuating sole of na> 
tJDDal prosperity ? But this is the ciUM uf humanity, and it must interest un- 
perverted nunds. It is the cause of GoA ! and it mtiat prevail ', Let ita op- 
posers be vare then of nerving their ainewi to this strife, lest baply they Aoukt 
(>e found to wnr agiunst the F.temal. Let timid, startled minds rest &om 
their fears. If the Abmgh^ arm is not with the fi'iends of Colomzation, they 
cm no more accomplidi their object, than the first little band of hardy ad- 
Tenturera, who enoauntered unnumbered perils on our shores, could have plant- 
ed a colony, destined to extend its dominions from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
Ocean, The enemies of this cause are ingenious inconjuring up chimeras, and 
rleriaing prophetic terrors to deter persons &om engaging in a work of merey. 
Its friends however might have a fuller scope for imagination, were they to 
predict the probable consequences of a passivt submisuon to this evil. 
But can we think that these people will like us less for considering them - 
3s entitled to the merdes of our common fttbei .' No ! they are human 
beingsl and not so viper-like in their propensities^ as to wish to sting the 
bosoms tliat are teeming with pUna for melioratinglhe condition of their race. 
The friends ofColoniiation must endure with patience the mistaken c^poo- 
tion of otben, and penevere in thur own designs with courageous firmness ; 
trusting in all things, to divine li^t and strength. But to return to the pre- 
parations tor our national festivals. Suppose some few of those who are ac- 
customed to contribute to the dissipation of that day, were to set a laudable . 
example, and give another destination tb the sum so appropriated ? Would 
Dot some hands, about to add their contribution to the hoards uf luxury, 
&lteroTertbe prostituted coin, if the cry of poor afflicted Africa was heard ? 
And it wiH be heard, hy all who do not selfishly close their heart* to its ap- 
peal ! It will be sounded faun the pulpit over our native state, on the an- 
niverMry of our deliverance from bondage 1 It will mingle with the (Jums 
of our acknowledged sovereign, who uill on that day prove whether the 
gratitude of his people Is an active principle, or a cold customary pnifesnon. 
There are no doubt females in our counti^ who look forward with pleasure- 
able anticipations to the approaching celebration. Their preparations are 
nowmakingi they have calculated the coat of the gala dress, and imagined its 
tasteful decorations. Could not one flower or ribbon, or any other trapping, 
be nmtled, for the sake of reserving a triSe for the cause of humanity < Let 
them reflect for a moment and determine which sound will be most pleasant 
tu their ears, the voice of fiatteij and adulation in thb world, or the soul 
thrilling accents of the Eternal Judge, when be commends bis people for 
their works of charity. "In as much as jou did it to the least of these, you 
■lifi it unto me !" then, they will be qualified to decide, between the false, 
fieeting, dangerous pleasures of disnpalion, and the sweet and holy feeling of 
enjoyment arising from the consciousness of having divine grace within the 
heart," 

We percdve through the public journals, a general dispositioir 
to&Tor the proposed pUa of making collections for the Coloniza- 
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tion Society, on the fourth of July, or on the Sabbath which im- 
mediately precedes or succeeds that day. The Baptist General 
Convention, we are glad to see, has renewed its recommendation 
of this measure the present year, and also the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian church. The christian publications of the 
day, almost unanimously, give it their sanction; and we cannot 
but hope, the occasion will prove, that present appearances have 
ihnr origin in no evanescent feeling, but in settled convictions of 
duty. 



Sttixizaa. 



Li^t of the world arise! arise I 
On Africa thy glories shed; 
Fettcr'd, in darkness deep she lies 
\Vith weeping eye, and drooping head. 

Tlirongh gloomy wilds which shade her shore^ 
The blood'Stain'd murderer seeks his prey; 
Those shrieks, — th^ light — ^ seen no more^ 
The victims where, where are they? 

Why heed their doom? for hope can give 
To death e'en beauty's softest li^t; . 
It conquers pun, its raptures live> 
When fades whate'er of eart^ is bright. 

But what avails if yet unknown, 
Hope's kindling flame and living power^ 
Come they not from the eternal Throne? 
Cheer they the sinner's dying hoar? 

Ijght of the worid arise! arise! 
Millions in tears awidt the day; 
Shine cloudless, forth, cheer our eyes, 
And banish sin and grief away. 



N. B. Tlie collectiona which miiy be taken up for the Coknlzation Sodety, 
On iIk fourth of July, or on acme Sunday near to it, will, we hope, be tartu 
tmumitted to Uchard Smitb, Esq. of Ihii dly, I'leasurer of the Institution, 
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WHILiE dins em^oyed for the relief of oppressed I 
citizeDB, Hr. Sharp contJuted to feel s deep concern in the fate 
of the American colooiets, and aiqa-eh^ded, with sincere and pa- 
triotic grief, the disaetrous results of that contest which finally 
dismembered the British empirei 

His extraordinary pliilanthropy, as well as able defence of the 
ri^ts of the people, had i^ren him a high reputation in Ameri- 
ca, tmd, by the inflnence of Ids opinions, he became, though pei> 
haps unconsciously, a powerful instrument in the work of our Na- 
tional Independence. His " Declaration of the rights of the peo- 
ple to a shaie in the LegisUbire," transmitted to America by Dr. 
Franklin in 1774, was re-print«4 at Boston, in an edition of seven 
thousand copies, and was subsequently re-published both in New- 
York and Philadelphia. He was made acquainted with the suc- 
cess of his pamphlet, by eminent individuals in this country; and 
from this intercourse, it is believed, the idea was derived, that 
" Mr. Sharp was secretly employed in a kind of diplomatic capa- 
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aty by the heada of die United States, to treat Tor their interesti 
with the parent countrj.* That he was conndered a warm and 
diBintereated friend to the Americans, is unquestioDable. But 
luB integrity nerer diminished his patriotism, nor his concern for 
the colonies, his lojaltj to the king. He refused to array him^elt 
nnder die banners of a faction, and the following memorandum 
wilt show, dint he knew how to conduct with perfect honor as an 
Englishman! while he could not approve of the measures ot hi> 
government: 

"Not. 33, 1J78. — Bece'iTed a lett^ from my frieni Mr. , imitins 

me to dine with Mm oii Tuesdaj next, to meet j^renior — — , in \hae 
tenni : * Our governor , would be bappy to b>vc the pleasure of meet- 
ing you, and of deploring vith jou, in friendlf confidence, the miserv uid lU- 
in of thii devoted country,' ka. Tliis «i* lo like the style in which the go- 
TemOT lought private conferences in America, that I thought it praidenl to 
Mud an immediate antnro', that 1 v*b aanj I could not wait ihi hun." 

Men of eminent purity and rectitude, not unfrequently, per 
haps, err in estimating the amount of their moral influence. They 
are too little aware of the wide difference which separates them 
from the mass of society, and of the weight of imagined interest 
and the force of passions by which their opinions are counteract- 
ed. But the success of Mr. Shatp's writings in America, as well 
as his conscious integrity, led him to indulge the hope that his own 
countrymen would listen to his Ba|gestione. Such an expecta- 
tion, though illusive, stimulated him to exertion, until it was im- 
possible not to perceive diat his efforts were vun. 

In 1777, being informed by two American gendemen, perfecdy 
acquunted with the a&kira of their country, " that the United 
States, notwithstanding their lata declaration of independence, 
vere still inclined to a re-union with England even under Ike 
crown, provided his majesty's ministers would give them a proof 
of thar Hnceritt/, and having ascertiuned that the proof required, 
was an acknowledgment of their natural righli as British gub- 
ject», and that if the offer of such acknowledgment were not made 
by England, within six months, the door of reconciliation would 
be forever closed, Mr. Sharp held a Iwig conference with the se- 
cretary of state on the expediency of exhibiting such diepositions 
on the part of government, as mi^t bring back America to al- 
ii obttu>t7 account thoogb 
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legiaDce to the BntiBh crown." It was made evident during tiiis 
interview, that the Atnerican colonies would demand such an al- 
teration in the House of Commons as would secure to them the 
rights enjoyed hj the couotieB of England. Mr. Sharp spent 
several dajs in searching for precedents to justify such a change^ 
and submitted them to his lordship. But with this he was not 
satisfied. He tendered his personal services to the Duke of Rich- 
mond, asserting vrith his usual warmth, ** that he would undertake 
to iHing back the American empire to a constitutional alleg^ce 
under the crown of Great Britain, and added, that he would pledge 
his life for the success, ]ffovided a proper pledge could be given 
of our sincerity in treating.'* He produced his reasons for this con- 
fidence, which were, his conversations with many intelligent 
Americans, and the singular tavour which the people of the Unit' 
ed States had shown to his writings. The general approbation of 
his pamphlet was unequivocal evidence, that the elements of dis- 
union had no twcetaaiy existence in America, and the prevailing 
belief in his sincerity, as a lover of peace and liberty, mi^t, he 
hoped, compensate for hia deficiency (as he modestly described it) 
■n the talents of speech, memory, or art 

In these meritorious labours, Mr. Sharp was seconded by gene- 
ral Oglethorpe, who recommended him to lord Chatham, "and 
many years after, he had the melancholy gratification, of finding 
that his plan was indeed submitted to the ministry ; but that it 
wanted other arguments than those of peace and charity, to ]h«- 
cure its adoption. " It was overruled, and the fatal term expired.* 

But the future of Mr. Sharp in this great project of reconcili»- 
tion, did not check lus ardour or his energy in the cause of God 
and man. The zeal which animated him was Divine, and eves 
when disappointed, his spirit derived refreshment and strength 
from the Fountun of Living Waters. The account of his re- 
newed attempts to relieve the Africans, is introduced by his bU 
ographer, with the following impressive passage: 

* Mr. Howe laj^ be lus not been able to di«cov« froin what aonrce the pro- 
pooal of a nx months' interval proceeded. He tlunbs the nature of the tnuu- 
actioD might have demanded ■ecrec; as to ita moveri. Mr. Hoare further 
idd^ *■ I am enabled to add a coafirmatian of Mr. Sharp'a atatement, from an 
American of bi^ Kspectability, readiii{> in tta» country i who, in August 
1815, related to me, that two broflMis of die nagte of ■ .one of whom 

had for many f eara been revdent in London, were the penotu employed t« 
hold fortii the propomtions of recondleroent, between the two countriM." 
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•• Hii eflbrts to iuip«nd the mutoii bkradsbed of the two counbies iaa'mg 
&i)ed, Gnmville odcc mare bent his thoughts, and with increued earnestneu, 
to the Hibject of AiHcin slareiy, on which he entertained hopes of mking 
a Eu! more successful progress. In the ractnonuidums which ue next to be 
Isid before the reader, will be found the sptitig that set in motion the vast 
and important engine of public opinion, in regard to the abolition of the in- 
ftmous slave trade. It is impossible not to be impressed with fresh admin- 
lion, when we behold the mde&tigable constanc; of a virtuouH man in the 
cwueof his helpless fellov-oeatures. Immeasurable ai the distance nf te- 
dM8s and the difficulty of the enterpiize appeared to be, his mind was Gicd 
on an attempt to eradicate that di^race of a civilized empire. He was awue 
that he wai without power ; but perseverance and the span of Ufe were in 
his hands, and he resolved on devoting both to the benevolent purpose of his 
ambition. The zeal with which bis first applications were met, and which 
gtye confidence to his endeavours, will also clum our respect The honour 
of our countiy is involved In both. 

The reader ia well acquainted with the progress in America, of a fiiendij 
diapo^tion towards the negro slaves, which had first manifested itself about 
the year 1770, and which has been shown also in the letter of the Quaker, 
Benezet. It was increued in 1773, bj the hterary luboure of Dr. Rush, of 
Philadelphia, whose writings had a very extensive rarcuhtion, and served 
greatly to promote the good cause for which they were undeitiken. In 1774, 
Dr. Rush, in conjunction with James Pemberton, and others of the most con- 
spicuous among the Friends in Fentuylvania, \uidertook to unite, in one bo- 
dy, all those of difl'erent rcli^ous persuasions, who were zealous in behalf of 
the Afiican sufferers ; and hence arose a society, which was confined to Penn- 
sylvania, and was the first of that nature eier formed in America. 

'ITiis sscie^ had acircely begun to act, when the war broke out with Eng- 
land, and materially checked its operations. The eauie, however, did not lan- 
guish in the nnnds of good men, although, from the calanutous dicumstancei 
that followed the comnMncement of an unnatural contest, it was unfortunate- 
ly confined to those alone. 

Mr. Sharpc's mental engagements bound him ahkc to the aerviee of reli- 
gion and freedom ; and a sense of his united duties, appeared strcmgly in the 
conduct which he adopted respecting the condition of African sbkves. It has 
been stated to be tbenatund bias of his disposition, to turn at once to the ma«t 
{lowerful sources of aid, in every arduous undertskbg. His deeply religious 
sentiments had led hun to a just conuderation of the advantages to be de- 
rived from the unportantcharacterof the dignitaries of our church; and he 
was readily induced to believe, that a vigorous appeal to men of exalted 
christian principle!^ could not be hopeless. The ministen of that refigion 
which had first broken down the hostile baniers between nation and nation, 
and had in its pr<^ress abolished sbiveiy hi a large part of the world, he c<m- 
ceived to be the fittest, and therefore likely to be the warmest advocates for 
tlie peifeeting so great a work, and diffuang the love and charity of the gw- 
pel over the furthest corheraof tiie earth." 
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It appears '^^^ ^'x'l' after the decision in the case of Somerset, 
Mr. Sharp had addressedaletter to Mr.Llojd, for the perusal of the 
arch-bishop ctf York (Dr. Dnimmond) with whose disposition to aid 
the cause of freedom, he had been made acquainted. Apprehensive 
as he was, that slavery would be countenanced by parliament the 
next winter, he spoke of his intention to address the right rever- 
end bishops and clergy.and submit it to their consideration, whether' 
this matter did not demand their intervention. As watchfiil pas- 
tors of the flock, and ministers of the gospel of peace, he deemed 
it their solemn duty to eiert their utmost abilities to prevent na- 
tional injustice, and to oppose any measures which might tend to 
render manners licentious, or the heart inhuman. He knew that 
the clei^ had immense influence- He thought it for the honor of 
the church, ttiat this influence should be exerted in favour of the 
Africans. He saw that a union among the venerable bishops for 
this puipose, would conciliate the dissenters. Thus, numerous ■ 
and powerful motives were combined to stimulate him in his appli- 
cations and appeals to the clergy of England; — nor did he appeal 
in v^. In 1779 he writes, " This spring, I have at different 
times, had the honor of conversing with twenty-two out of the 
twenty-six arch-bishops and bishops, on the subject of the slave 
trade, during the time that the African affairs were under the con- 
uderalion of a committee of the house of commons; and I met 
with none that did not concur with my sentiments on the subject." 
Most of them expressed their determination to oppose any encour- 
agement of tliis trafBc, should it come up for discussion before the 
house of lords. 

What responsibility (for it is difficult to resist the reflection) is 
imposed upon the ministry, by the opportunities, means, and in- 
fluence, with which it is favoured in every christian land! The 
first object of the clergy is, indeed, to secure the immortal in- 
terests of mankind, but they also deal in matters not lesa closely 
connected with the welfare and duties of domestic and civil 
life. Upon them, more than any (tUier class of men, depends the 
peace and purity of families, and the juatice and siabili^ of go- 
vernments. The moral principles which they do or ought to pn>> 
mulgate, constitute the basis alike of individual welfare and na- 
tional strength. By these are alt human ri^ta defined ; by these 
should be regulated all human relations. While it belongs not to 
<he instmcters in chrigtianity to meddle with aAirs of ni«re sectP 
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u* coDcenunent, it is thein, by establi^iii^ willun tlie booI e do- 
linioa of righteouBiieu, and by reducing under tiie Divine Ltw, 
11 the springs of human actiM, to govern with an infloence si- 
snt, benign, free and aniversal as the light of Heateii, not only 
lie fkcatties of individuals, but the institutions of states and em- 
ires. That Christianity has nothing to do with government, is a 
octrine equally false and dangerous. The only just government, 
i that, which, throughout its whole system, is pervaded by the 
pint of Christianity. Morality is one and the same thing, in in- 
ividuals and social bodies. Id the latter, it may admit of more 
arious and extensive application; — still, of political institntions, 
hnstum equity ou^t to be the foundation ; and of all their ope- 
Eitiona, christian charity the moving power. To the admonitions 
f the clet^, the popular mind is always acceeuble ; and w« 
rust, their pious influence will ever be exerted in our o^^ conn- 
ry, to purify the fountuns of law, and prevent the abuses of power. 
In his correepoodence and interviews with the bishops, Mr. 
harp umed not merely at the suppression of the slave trade, hut 
Ibo, at such parliamentary reform, as might contribute to bring 
le negotiations with America to a favourable termination. He 
ow published (in 1780) the tract which he had prepared at the 
squest of lord Dartmoutii, entitled, " Equitable representation 
ecessary to the establishment of law, peace, and good govem- 
lent," and in the spring of the same year, three otiier tracts, con- 
irning annual parliaments. ** My first motive," he says, " for 
iterfering in political reformation, was an earnest desire to pro- 
ote peace with America} the two subjects being connected with 
ich other, and both with tolerating slavery in America." To ad- 
Lnce the work of political improvement, he instituted a coire^pon- 
tnce vritfa committees of associations formed for that object, in 
any of the counties of England, conversed with the secretary of 
e treasury, proposed a meeting of the Inshops, to consider Ae 
ngerouB state of public affurs, and neglected nothing which 
ght conduce to the fulfilment of his design. ' 
His anxiety to bring to an end the ctHttest with America, will 
more manifest from the following notes in Ms manuscript: 
' Harch 1 J, irSl. Mr. Laureiu, bte Prendent of Congreaa, and hU ftmi- 
cilledbere. 

' June 31. Hning received infbnnttinn from Mr. that whib IM 

> in HoUukI, oq account of bunttcB^ he bad some opportunities of evm-- 
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tem&in with Hr. Adams, tho American eiivoji fnmi whose discourse, itS 
gilbelcdi that it wu not too Ute to treat with America for peace and con- 
iMTCc, pnxidtd Ihar mdgieadeate umm tut drmtd. 1 went thii morning; to tha 

duke of , but he was out of town. 

"33. Wuted on lord Dartmouth, at Black-heatb. I informed his lardahip 
of the possibility of stlH treating with America, provided independency wa« 
ainutted. He said, as both parties seemed to he a^'eed, tbat America ought 
to he dependent on pariiament, It would be Mireniely dangerous for any 
minister to adnut the Independence, as be would he liable to be impeached 
fortreason. lulled the necessity of. peace. He said "< he parliament had 
veiy fiurlj ofiered the fiill, free constitution of England, in 1778 ; but I ap- 
pealed to his lordship, in reply, whether I had not clearly stated, in Harcb, 
1777,(bat no terms short of independency could be accepted, uzrnEir)JAi(i/}er 
Ike time I waiitd on him. The fsihire therefore, of the proposal, fuiefce 
mmf it afterwards, was only a ptttof of the truth of my former inibrma^on." 

Mr. Shaq) also stated, that lord North was coDvinced in March, 
irrS, of the necessitj of acknowledging the independence of Ame- 
rica, but was intimidated by the opposition of lords Chatham and 
Sheiboume, &c. but that now, the absurdity of exposing such a 
measure was bo evident, he thou^t no party would attempt to 
counteract it. He further added, that he would run any risk to 
make peace; that he hoped his lordship would weigh these consider 
rations, and command his personal services, if in any way they 
could be usefully employed. About this lime, the following anony- 
mous letter was received by Mr. Sharp: 

Sspiwi&T 22* irai. 

" DuK 8ia : 

HiOH^ aij name wiD not be at the end of fliis letter, 1 must entreat 
your particular attention to the fbllawing extract of a letter I have just re- 
ceived from a person of ^est worth in Holland, and who loves England 
mot cordially, notwithstanding he is much in the confidence of a principal 
ptnon en the JmeritOn ridt of the guaHan, nolo in Etmpe. 

' Lotk out, and find a ttnaibk, honed man in offia, and conjure lUm to tiae 
JUi CAMtry from eternal nun, by making up mattert immediateig un'U ^mcriea. 
The first cost will he the least i the longer the matter is delayed, the more 
trill Arneiic* be estranged from England. 

< The interest and power of Fmnce increase daily, awing to the inconude- 
late pcrnitence of the English councils, which drives the Americans to the 
neccMty of dcfewfii^ and securing themselves by every posuble means. 
Nottungcan be morehtal to England, than that France should have the abso- 
lute settlement erf* the terms of peace. And yet this will be the case, if a 
great and liberal conduct is not immediately pursued. I cannot explain mj- 
■eU^butl entreat you to conaderthU as no slight bint: the Ungkdimorndio 
doet, itat mtnu/ to hit eountry' 
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* Thns GiT for my friend, for whose retadty and Hincerity, J will steke ereij 
tlung vhicli is new *nd ddr to me, uid to which I add, ' Carpc diem qiun 
minimum credule posteri.' "* 

This letter was submitted to lord Dartmouth, and copies were 
enclosed to tlie bishop of Peterborough, and the arch-bishop of 
Canterbury. Mr. Sharp also waited upon the arch-bishop of Can- 
terbury, and urged the propriety of a unitHi am(«g the tnshops, to 
more for the termination of the ruinous war. 

But while thns occupieil with this great object, other matters of 
public interest did not escape his vigilant and benevolent atten- 
tions. '^ His desire of public beneficence, was become an intelligent 
spirit of legal liberty; and his feelings were excited by every im- 
portant occurrence, and every public measure, which touched in 
any material part our constitution, or our relative condition in so- 
ciety." 

The menacing aspect of public alTairs, rendered it important to 
adopt measures for the defence of tlie city of London; and Mr. 
Sharp exliibited his usual ardour and energy for the fiirtherance of 
. the object. 

Aug. 21, irgl. This morning called on the fuUowin^ aldemieD, BuO, 
Plumer, Clark, thtn on Mr, Vaughan.f who immediately wen^ at my request, 
to tlie Lord Mayor, 

He soon at\er olli'd on me, and said the Lord Mayor de^red to speak with 
me, at sii o'clock, 1 went according'ly, and had a g^eat deal of diacourae on 
the training the citizens to arms, for their own defence, in case of an invasion. 
As he wanted iiirormation concerning' the n-ilitia'laws of Lt^doo, I promised 
to searcli for somt remarks, which I bad drawn up in June, 1780, soon after 
the riots. These I delivered to his lordship this mormng, with, aoroe further 
remarks on the state of the city militia. 

'■ ' This will, ao doubt, says Hr. Hoare, remind the render of some anmy- 
mous publications, written, by Dr. Franklin, while in England ; and it was 
perhaps, from this cause, that Mr. Sliai'p attached bo con»derable importance 
to it. Uuch of this unaulhorited agency appeared during' the war. 

f Benjamin Vaughaii, Esq. L. L. D. former member of parliament ; a gen- 
tleman eminent for his learning and philanthropy. For many yean past, he 
has resided at Hallowell, in the state of Halne ; highly respected for his 
knowledge, hospitality, and vii-tue. 'I'he editor of this jourml ia greatly in- 
debted to him, for several interesting facta coiieenung Mr. Sharp, and also,for 
the loan of a volume of his admirable tracts. Mr. Vau^han'a library is not 
ue believe, exceeded in value and extent, by any private collection of boc*s 
ip the United States. 
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It was about this time, also, that a correspondence took plac€ 
between lord Carysfort and Mr. Sharp, respecting the aKuirs of 
Ireland. The feelings of the latter were a short time after, much 
excited b; the famous motion of Mr. Grattan, in the Irish House 
of Commons, " asserting the right of Ireland to legislate for itself, 
and that the claims of any bodj of men other than the king, lords, 
and commons of Ireland, to niake laws to bind that kingdom, were 
unconstitutional and illegal." Letters were addressed b; Mr. 
Sharp, in a style of unusual boldness, to the duke of Portland, 
Mr. Fox, secretAry of state, and the duke of Richmond, on this 
subject, and the success of Mr. Grattan's motion, and one of the 
first aubseqnent acts of the new ministry, expedited Uie passing of 
aa act expressly removing the le^slative antliority of the British 
parliament, in relation to Ireland. 

Nor did Mr. Sharp feel less concern for the public morals, than 
for the political justice of England. The shameful change of the 
hibitf of the two sexes in the theatres, gave him great offence, and 
he requested die Mshop of London to confer with the arch-biehop 
of Cant^bury, and by application to the lord Chamberlain, pre- 
vent such violation of decorum and good manners. " He also 
presented a remonstrance to the arch-bishop of York, whose son 
had acted the part of Thai» in Terence's comedy of the Eunuch, 
at Weatjninster scbool. He read his remonstrance, also, to Dr. 
Smith, the master of the school, who pr<»nised to re[H'esent it to 
the Inshop »f Kocheater, and said, that the plays might be pre- 
vented next year; but the custom of acting them had continued 
for two hundred years, and (he believed) was enjoined by the 
statutes." 

Who that has accompanied us thus far in these interesting mC' 
motrs, does not feel a sentiment of admiration, not only for the 
singular comsqientiousness of Grativille Sharp, but for his re- 
markable obedience to that Divine injunction, in view of the short- 
ness of life, so appropriate, and of our responsibility, eo impressive, 
" Whatsoever thy hand^nddh to lio, do it with thy might." He was 
uot less prompt in action, than correct in judgment The dis- 
tinct sight of his object, was instantly followed by the pursuit 
of it He appears <o have laboured like one, who percdved that 
life was too ^lort' to allow (^ his executing all the plans of his 
beuevolence. With hi^ loins ^rded, and his lamp ever burning 
in &ith, patience, and works of charity, he wiuted to give in his 
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account to the Judge of All. Undaunted by opposition, and un- 
■ wearied in effort, careless of all fame which was not built on vir- 
' tue, but truly amlutioua of heavenly honours, he devoted his time 

ind his talents to nutokind and to God. 

(To be continued.) 



. J&emolx of the SniffeT\ng», &c. a{ tlie 
AmexietLU Colonists. 

(continued from FAO& 119.) 
The settlers were particularly embarrassed by their unc«rt^nty 
as to the actual connexion aubsistiog between- their neighbotu-s of 
the larger island, and thdr enemy. B& CaiS, who was at the 
head of the former, had constantly held fin^ the most friendly 
prcrfessions ; and at this time, by secretly supi^ying them with fiiel 
and water, gave a wan substantial proof than ever, of their sin- 
.cerity. But his plantations and numerous detached bodies of his 
people, were entirely exposed to the power of the D^, with 
whom it was of the first necessity for him to maintain an amicable 
correspondence. Hence he came unavoidably to incur the suspi- 
cions of the colonists, who, from the proximity of his town, could 
at any hour lay it in ashes. Bi Cai& had, for many years, sns- 
tuned himself in his unprotected and delicate situation by means 
of a fortunate alliance with king Boatawain*, one of the most fa- 

* BoBtawiin is a native of Shebar. In his youth he had serred in tome 
menial cipadly on board of an English merchiint vessel, where he acquired 
the name which he slijl retains. His personal qimlifi cations arc of the most 
CommandJni; description ; and to Ihem he appears Whclly indebted for his 
present notoriety. To a stature approaching seven feet in height, perfectly 
erect, muscular, and finely piopcarttaned — a countnunice noble, intdligenl, 
and full of animation — be unites ^at comprehenGion nod acttrity of mind, 
and, what is still more imposing, a savage loftiness iuid even grandeur of sen- 
timent — forming altogether, an assemblage of qualities, obviously diapropor- 
tioned to the actual sphere of his ambition. He is prudigal of evety tiling 
eicept the means of increasing the terror of his name. "1 give youaliul- 
lock,"aaidhe to anagent of the Society, "not to be conadered la Boat- 
Ewain's present, but fbr your breaklast." TohisfWend Ba Caia, he oiKesent^ 
" King B. is your&iend: he tbcrefbre advise* you to lose not a moment in 
providing youraelfplen^<tf powder and ball — or, iittlueedays (the least ^me 
posnble to make the journey) let me see my fugitive woman agwn." 
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mous and powerful chiefa of the Condoes. Boatewun's power 
had been often felt b; the maritime tribes, and the most convinc- 
iag proofs of it were contiiiuallj given in hia bloody wars in the 
interiour. He had thus been long acquiring a general influence, 
which gave him, even in the affairs of his neighbours, an authori^ 
little shortof dictatorial. To this powerful ally, the old man now 
had recourse ) who, with the promptitude wMch <Ustinguishes all 
his movements, immediatelj made his appearance on the Montsera- 
do, not, as he said, to pronounce sentenct, between the coast peo- 
ple and the strangers, but to do jvsHet : and he had actually 
brought along with him a torce sufficient to carry his decisions into 
immediate e^ct. But the Deys, however stung by this insolence, 
were not in a ritoation to resent it 

Tlie Agents who had been absent from the Cape since the com- 
mencement of these trying events, now rejoined the settlers od 
the island. Boatswain having by a direct exertion of authority, 
convoked the head-chiefs of the ueigMxinHiood, sent fen* the Agents 
and principal settlers, to come and explain the nature of their 
claims rm the country, and to set forth their grievances. They 
complaiaed of the ' bad fahh of the Deys in withholding the posses- 
mm of land* which they had sold to the colonists } and of the in- 
juriouft acts of hoitili^ camniitted by king George, apparently 
with tAecttnsent of his superiors.' A desultory and noisy discns- 
sim ibilowed, in which the taxofft umpire di^ained to take any 
part whatever. 'Bnt havii^ asctttaiited the prominent &cts of 
the case, he at length arose, and pnt an end to the assembly by 
laconically remarking to the Deys, "That having sold their 
country, and accepted the payment in part, they must take the 
ccHtaequencea. Their refiisal of the balance of the purchase mo- 
ney, did not annal, or affect the bargain. Let the Americans 
have tiieu- iaods ianediately. Whoever is not satisfied with my 
decision, let him tdl me so !" Then, turning to the Agents, " I 
promise yon fffotectlon. If these people give you further distur- 
bance, send for me. And 1 swear, if they oblige me to come 
again to quiet them, I will do it to purpose, by taking their heads 
from their ahonlden j as I did old luag 6eoi^*s, on my last visit 
to the coast, to settle Aspntes." 

Whatever might be thimght of the equity of this decision, there 
was but one sentiment as to the necessity of acquiescing in it. 
The usual Interchange of friendly ■presents between the parties, 
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Qten bx^ place ; and the settiere immediately resumed thdr la- 
bours on the Cape- 

That guardian IVoyidence which haa so graciouslj made thp 
{votectio^ of this infant settlement, in emerj stage, the object of 
its tenderest care, has in few instances been more conspicuous, 
than in thus emplojing the ill-^tten power of an ambitious straa- 
get in the interior of Africa, to deliver the colonists, at a moment 
when hostilities would have defeated thdr object, from the mochi- 
natious of their treacherous ndghbours. To render this interpo- 
•ition the more remarkable, it had actually proceeded to the 
length of removing the principal obstacles to the pacification of 
the peys, almost without an effort on the part of tha setUers, and 
entirely without the knowledge, or the presence, of either of 
the Agents. There would be a d^ree of impiety in represNDg in 
the breast the sentiment of reli^ous reiM^itimi, which a single 
dispensation of so impressive a character is fitted to excite. But 
it must be perceived, in the prc^ess of this narrative, that every 
instance of extraordinary providential deliverance and protection, 
borrows a more afiecting lustre from the reflected, lig^t of aanj 
others. ^ 

On the £Stb of April, the ceremony of takii^ poeseasien of fiie 
Ciqw and country was performed, with probably the effect of 
adding a fre^ excitement to the z«al of the people. Bit, shall 
^e most deplore, or admire in human nature, that, weakness which 
can so easily mistake the present visicms of ht^e, for tbe prq^ 
cies of futurity ? On the \ary spot which was gUddeiHMl with 
tiie felicitations of this occasion, some who were the objects of 
^m, were soon, alas! to pour out their lives through the wounds 
received in a doubtful contest fur that very occupatioa whieh they 
bad so blindly anticipated 1 

But aho^y after this formality, a proof of a nuch more sigotf- 
cant aiid substantial nature, was afforded 1^ the pec^, (rf the 
entire sincerity of every former prgfestdonof attachment to the 
country of thmr adoption. 

The houses wei-e yet destitute «f roofs, for which the material 
was to be sought i^. the almost impf^ticable swamps oi the cmuI' 
try — the rainy-season-tornadoes had already commenced— the iil- 
aad, if much longer occupied by all the colonists, ouist prove the 
grave of many— sickness was begioDii^ t« be (fe^alent ; and both 
the Agents were among tbe sufferers— 4be 8tw« of proTisioiu was 
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scanty, and all other stores nearly exhausted ! The threatetung 
storm of native hostility had been, for a moment, averted — bat 
the very circumstances attending the dispenioa of the cloud, 
proved how suddenly and how easily it might re-collect its fiiry. 
Under these circumstances, deliberately surveyed, it required a 
very large share of operative confidence in the providence of the 
Most High, not to have yielded to the discouragement they so 
strongly tended to create : and it is not to be admired, that the 
Agent should have come forward with a proposal to re-embark the 
settlers, and stores, and convey them back to Sierra Leone. But 
from this proposal a large majority of the people entirely dissent- 
ed; and it was urged no farther. And could we estimate events 
according to their intrinsic importance, independently of their 
di^juisHig or concealing ciKumstancea, that interesting moment 
would doubtless form the era, whence the real occupation of Africa 
Du^tto date ; uid which deserves its annual cetebratioD, as long 
as the colony shall aiocd an asylum to the oppressed strangers of 
Africa. For the Utde band who embraced, under prospects so re- 
plete widi the most apfwlling difficulties and dangers, the resolu- 
tion of remaining on the Montserado, however abandoned, gave in 
the very act, the best pledge In their power to offier,-Hi pledge in 
which thwr juMperty, their health, thdr families, and their lives 
were included, to find for themselves, and their brethren, a home 
in Africa. And it is a pledge I add, which an approving Provi- 
dence has since enabled them, at the expanse of some Uood, and 
many severe tmls, trinmpitaatly to redeem. 

Mr. WiMberger, the Socie^'s assistant Agent, consented to 
await with the people, Ihe return of the schooner from another 
trip to the windward. But the number of the settlers, small at 
first, was yet farther reduced by the departure along with Dr. 
Ayres, of a anitll number who had embraced his proposal. Es- 
cluure of the women and children and four native Africans, die 
little force raoaimng, numbered 21 persons capable of bearing 
arms. 

Hie settled rains of the season now set in with uncommon vio- 
lence : and ^e struggles and hardships encountered by this 
houseless, but poneveTing band, are not easily to be imaged. 
Bat before the last of May, several families had removed and 
taken up thor residence oa the Peninsula ; a storeJunise snfficiest 
to contain their stores was tmilt of good materiala } and a nvidl J 
frame house finished for the Agent. ^ ^' 
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Id the second week of July, the lEl&nd was finally evacuated, 
and all were happily re-united, each in his own humble dwelling, 
on the spot wher? they have since remained. The Agents had in 
the interim both embarked on board of the only puUic schooner fit 
for service, and sailed for the United States. Tliff settlement was 
left under the supervision of one of the emigrants,* who acquitted 
himself of the charge with entire credit, and at the present time 
enjoys in the municipal government one of the most respectable 
^tuations in the gift of the people. 

It will be readily perceived that no part of the provisions neces- 
sary for the consumption of the settlers in the present season, 
could be drawn from the produce of the soil. Vessels seldom 
appear on the coast between the months of May and November ; 
and, as the event proved, nothing in that period could be pur- 
chased from abroad. The most economical management of the 
stores on hand, could not make them last more tiian half the sea- 
son of the rains ; and the natives treachermisly waiting the depar- 
ture of Boatswain into the interiour, and the disappearance of the 
little armed schooner, belonging to Ae Colony, on her voyage for 
the United States, replaced themselves in an attitude of incipient 
hostility, and prohibited the conveyance of supplies to the Colony 
out of the tnuTounding country. To add if posriUe to the dark 
and desperate {vospects of the settlers, 6w stores in their posses- 
ion had been reported to the managers at home, as neariy equal to 
a twelvemonth's conanmption. But the eye of (Sod was upon 
them. His providence was again interposed for their preservation. 

The Government of the United States having a number of 
Africans in the custody of tht marshal of Georgia, who had beeir 
liberated a few months previously, from the hold <tf a slare-vessel 
by the operation of the benevolent taw of !819, determined at 
this time on the transportation of them to their native country. A 
vessel was chartered for this service in Battimort ; on board of 
which sr persons, under the patronage of the Gdlonization Society, 
were also embarked, with a moderate supply of stores for the set- 
tlement. 

This expedition was committed to the direction of Mr. J. Adi- 
mun, who, in the expectation of aiding a good work to which 
much of his time and labour had been already devoted in the 

■ Elijah JobnMm, (rom New-Ytnk, inl830. 
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United States, had consented to accept from the Society a com- 
mission for the Tojage. Under an arrangement for returning in 
tlie game ve^e), he had yielded to the alTectionate solicitude of his 
lidy to accompany him. This vessel, the brig *' Strong," of Bal- 
timore, auled from Hampton Roads on the 36th of May ; but prov- 
ing a moet indiSerent suIot, did not arrive in the offing of Fayal, 
one of the western islands, before the 26th of June. Haying at 
lilis island repaired the injury sustained in a very severe and pro- 
tracted gftle, and refreshed the already exhausted passengers, she 
sailed again on the 3d (rf* July, and anchored under Cape Montsera- 
do on the Sth of August Of 55 passengers not an individual had 
suffered from indi^wBition on the last half of this tedious voyt^e. 

The Mlawing day, on communicating with the shore, Mr. Ash- 
tKun found, equally .to hi» astonishment and regret, that both the 
A^ntshad taken their departure from. the country — that the public 
property, as already related, had been chiefly consumed by firfr— 
and that the immediate proepectft of the setders, precarious befwe 
on account of their qumerical weakness in the midst of barbaroua 
natjoos, yfts but little improved by an accession of numbers, with- 
out a propantitmal increaae of the means of subsisting them. It 
teas DOW l^e height of the rainy season ; but not even a thatch 
roof .was to be found ^ot in the occupancy of the settlers — some of 
whom were atUl yery inufficiesUy sheltered themselves. Houses 
were t^ierefore to be biult for.the reception of the emigrants before 
they could be. safely landed ; and a secure store house, completed 
before it was p^ssUile to disclut^ the transport. 

Hr. Ashmun foqnd himself ctmstrained, by the pledge he had 
jgxva the B«Krd <^ Maftagers, to render the Colony whatever aid 
mi^t be in Ikia {wwer, and by every m^ve which humanity Could 
supjdy, to take chai^ of the Ccdouy, and cMivert its slender re- 
sources, whether for th«p[wtecti«i, of salviitence of the people, to 
the beat account- A lai^ stoie-hoi^e waa accordingly laid 
<M, unA the only practicable prepuutions made, during the 9th, 
for landii^ the passengers. But in the morning of the same day, 
the brig having unliirtuuately parted a cable, was obliged to throw 
out the only renuuning anchor on board ; by which she was lying 
when the Agent retomed on board in the evening. 

But, nt day light on the 10th, the watt^ gave the alarming intel- 
ligence that the caUe had a^tn parted, and the best bower anchor 
gone ! The vessel was lying two cftble*B length from the beach, 
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and a strong breeze blew directly on ehcHre. But the cnrrent 
fnHn the river favouring st the moment, the vessel was by the 
pnimpt exertions of an active crew, got under sail in time to save 
her from immediate destnicttoD ; and by being brou|^t clcee to 
Hm wind, was enaUed to make good a coune parallel with that 
part of the coast The jHUHengera, to the number of 51, vtx% 
still on board. The brig's boats could not land ten persona at a 
trip I and after stni^iDg for 48 honrs ta get to vrindward, tb* 
vessel was found to be land-locked comi^etely, withki the projects 
ing promontories of Capes Hmtserado and UoonL The reader in 
the least acquunted with nuitical affiurst iM? conjedive the 
prob^e fate both of the vessel and passm^os. fiat Fiovid»iCie 
agam interposed for the preaeEvstian of both. A small anchor 
was recovered by the aauslasce of the boats, by which the brig 
was again moored in the roadstead | batat tfae-iUslaBce ef 5 mUes 
from the settlement. The people were safeJy landed wi the IStk 
and 14th ; but owing to the prevaieaoe of baiatsMiu weigher, the 
loss of the priacipal beat eaplvyed ia tkeaerrioe^'andtheaickcB^ 
ing of thcboatnien,itbec«BeA«*w4c oC the moat severe and d^&- 
cuit natare; to bring W fla^<» to land. Id the .C^enial Jowoal 
of this period, several instanaea-are met-'widt ia,'W4ueh the onijr 
boat that co(dd be em^yed ivtMe bMuMSSy vn« -oDried' twenty 
miles out to sea by the kinx of tbe cwMMta, and Mtwned at the 
end of 34 hours, without barvng baes- aUeto approach within » 
leagne of the brig \ But aftar fovr weelcs erf itioaasaBt caortioii, 
tbe Agent enjoyed the saticfactiett lA Meiitg .tte ' passengNS md 
frvp^rtj all safe ashore | the' tatter seeared ki aneztemre store- 
house ; and most of the fonMr lo^a geoctmeaBure pnteeted from 
the incessant rains of thcct iDcletAeitt seaMB. < <- 

In the mean time the Agent hMi'ldEt Bot-aiMWrnMn aacffirlmii' 
'ng the external relatiena ef Ae set^Cmwitt; xod'the ten^r f^ it* 
nnghbonra HetmmediMety proceeded -toivint^e most «(«nA- 
eivUeof the kings ; whmri he * lMCg h<: tt'gafe- ta hirt'te' apaciie 
policy, by encouraging th«mto«open a tra*ewWi-4eC(iefiyi--by 
forming with them new amicable alliances— and- r^ril^ng the seas 
and subjects of as many aspm^Ue 'to^nsfrucf ittthelangmge 
and arts.of civilization. But it 60aM n«t escJtpe obMmtioii thact 
tinder these smooth and friendly appearances, larked a spirit of 
determined malignity, whichonly waked'ftw an opportanity to 
exert itself for the min of the iabnt Colony. Bo etriy at the 
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Ifidi rf August, tiie present Msrtello tower tvaa therafore planned ; 
a amtpanj of labourers employed by the Agent, in clearing die 
ground on which it stands ; and a pal-ticnlar surrey taken of th< 
military sb«i^;th, and means of the settlers. Ot the native 
Americans, 97, Wbea not sick, were able to bear arms ; but they 
were wholly untrained to their use | and capable in their present nS' 
disciplined state of making but a very feeble defence indeed. Then 
were 40 muskets in store, which, with repiunug, were capable of 
being rendered serviceable. Of 1 brass, and 5 inm guns attach- 
ed to the settlement, the last only was fit for service, and four of 
the f(Hiner required carries. Several of Uiese were nearly bu- 
ried in the mud on the opposite side of the river. Not a yard of 
abatds, or other fence-work had been constructed. There was no 
-fixed ammvnition ; nor, without great difficulty and delay, waa it 
possible to load the only gun v^ch was provided with a sufficient 
eorriage. 

It was soon perceived that the means as well as an organized 
system of defence were to be originated, without either the m»- 
terials, or the artificers usu^ly considered neceasaiy for such pur- 
poees. In the ai^nization of the men, diirteen African youths 
attached to the United States' Agency, most of whom had never 
Imded a musket, were enrolled in the lieutuiant's corps, and duly 
exercised in the use of arms. The guns were, one after another, 
with infinite labour transported over the river, conveyed to the 
b^^it of the peninsula, and mounted on rough truck carriages, 
which, in the event, proved to answer a very good purpose. A 
master of ordnance was appointed, who, with his assistants, re- 
paired the null arms — made up a quantity of fixed ammunition, 
and otiierwise aided in arranging the details of the service. 

The litde town was closely environed, except on the side of 
the rivu", with die heavy f(H%at in the bosom of which it was situ- 
ated—thus giving to a savage enemy an important advantage of 
vriiich it became absolutely necessary to de{Hive him, by enlai^ing 
to the utmost, the cleared space about the.buildings. This labour 
waa immediately undertMien, and carried on without any other 
intennifl^on, than that caused by sickness of the people, and the 
intciniptstti of other duties equally connected with the safety of 
the place. But the rains were immoderate and nearly constant. 

In kdditum to these fatiguing labours, was that of maintuning 
tiu-nightiy watdi j— wAich, from the number of sentiBeb neces> 
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sarj for the common B&fety, shortly became more exhausting than 
all the other burdens of the people. No less th&n 20 iodividuaU 
were every night detailed for this duty, after the Slst of August. 

At the commencement of the third week after his arrival, the 
Agent was attacked with fever — and three days afterwards expe- 
rienced the greater calamity of perceiving the health of his wife 
assuled with symptoms of a still more alarming character. 

The eicknesa from this period made a rapid pn^ess among the 
last division of emigrants. On the Ist of September 12 were 
wholly disabled. The burdens thus thrown upon their brethren 
accelerated the work of the climate so rapidly, that on the 10th 
of tluB month, of the whole expedition, only two remained fit fm; 
•nj kind of service. The Agent was enabled, by a merciful difr- 
penaation of Divine Providence, to maintain a difficult struggle 
with his disorder for four weeks ; in which period, after a night of 
delirium and suSertag, it was not an unusual circumstance for 
him ia be able to spend an entire morning in laying off and di- 
reciing the execution of the public works. 

King Geoi^ abandoned his town tm the Cape, about the 1st of 
September ; and ctmveyed all his people and moveables towards 
Ihe head waters of the Junk river, at about 6 leagues distance. 
The intercourse between the other people of the tribe and the set- 
tlement had ne^Iy terminated | and the native youths, whose resi- 
dence on the Capehad been regu^led as the best security of the 
good conduct of the tribe, w«-e daily deserting, in consequence, aa 
it was ascertained, of secret intelligence conveyed them by th«r 
friends. 

The plan of defence adopted was to station five heavy gnns, at 
the' different angles of a triangle wluch should circumscribe the 
whole settlement— each of the angles resting on a point of ground 
. sufficimtly commanding to enfilade two sides of the trian^e, and 
sweep a considerable extent of'ground beyond the lines. The 
guns at these stations were t«be covered by musket proof triangu- 
lar stockades, of which any two should be sufficient to contain all 
the settlers in their wings. The Im^s piece xaA two swivels mount- 
ed on travelling carriages, were stationed in the centre, ready tc 
support the post which mi^t be- exposed to the heaviest attack. 
After completing these detached works, it was in the intention of 
the Agent, had the enemy allowed the time, to join all bother by a 
palingto be carried quite around the ttettlemest ^— sod in the event 
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af a jet longer respite, to carry on, as raiudly u posslUe, under 
&e protection of the Dcarest fortified point, the conatmctiMi of 
the Martelto tow«r ; which, ss soon as completed, would nearly 
supersede all the other works ; and by presenting an impregnable 
barrier to the snccess of any nativfe force, probably become the in- 
Btniinent of a general and permanent pacification. Connected 
with these measures of safety, was the extension to the utmost, of 
the cleared space about the settlement, still leaving the trees 
and brushwood, after being separated from their trunks, to spread 
the ground with a tangled hedge, through which nothing should 
be able to make its way, except the shot from the batteries. 

This plan was fully communicated to the most intelligent of the 
people J which, in die event of the disability or death of the 
Agent, they might, it was hoped, so far carry into effect as to ensure 
the preser%'ati<Hi of the settlement 

It was an occasion of grateful acknowledgment to that Divine 
Tower under whose heavy hand the Agent was now obliged to 
bow, that he bad been spared to settle these arrangements, and 
see them is a train of accomplishment, previous to hjs being lud 
entirely aside. It was also a source of melancholy satisfaction 
that he was permitted to watch the fatal progress of disease in an 
affectionate wife until the last ray of intellectual li|^t was extin- 
guished by its fwce, two days before her deatii. Her life had 
been one of uncommon devotion and self-denial, insfHred by a vig- 
orous and practical £uth in the Kvine Saviour of the world | and 
her end, accordii^ to his promise, was ioeSable peace. She es- 
[ured on Sunday the 15lh of September. 

Two of the em^rants belonging to the last espedltion followed 
iatfae same week ; at which time there remained but a. single in- 
dividual of the company not on the sick list. 

Prom this date until the first week in November, the Agent con- 
tinned in an extremely low and dangerous state j so entirely d«- 
bililated in body and mind, as to be nearly inc^wble of motion, 
and insenwble to every thing except the consciousness of suffering. 
Two of the posts had been put.in complete order in tins time, he 
afterwards learnt, by the persevering exertions of only a part of 
Ihe settlers. For as is the misfortune of all communities, so it 
^as discovered in this, that there were individuals on whose sel- 
fi^ feelings, the promptings of benevolence, the demands of equi- 
ty, considerations >of the most pressing neces^ty, and the more 
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imperative and awful dictates of conscience, could make no effect- 
ual inpressiwi— tad to whom, the nuHnent which delivered tliem 
Iromtiiat coercion of antboritj, was the signal for thurdeBertion of 
every public and private dutj \ It is but an act of justice to the 
deserviDg colonists, to make (his diBcriroinati<Hi ; aud to assure 
the others, wherever tliej hqipen to exist in vagrant wretchedness, 
that posterity will owe them no thanks that the first settlementon 
Cape Hontseradowas not reduced to a heap of carnage andniiofi ! 
(To be Continued.) 



No argmnent, we believe, cui be offered, in favour of tlie Amcncui Colo- 
luxation Sodety, more impienive or afTecting, than that which is presented 
hy the following statement from the Gnt annual Report of the Pmisoir Disci- 
n-iHB Socim. It must, we think, awaken, in bdirif of our Inatttntion, 
ever)' hnmaiK and pstiiotic sentiment: 

"The first cause, ejieting in society, of the frequency and ia- 
crease of crime, is the degraded character of the cidoured popnla- 
tion. The facts, which are gatiiered from the penitentiaries, to 
show how great a proportion of die convicts are udoured, even in 
tiiose states, where the coloured piqiulation is small, show nwst 
strikingly, the connection between ^jnwance and vice. 
In Massachusetts, the whole population is 5£3,00a 

The coloured population less than 7,000 

Hie whole number of convicts 314 

The coloured convicts 50 

that is, 1'74tli part of the population and nearly 1-^th part of the 
cAnvicts ore coloured. 
In Connecticut, tiie whole population is 875,000 

The coloured population about ' 8,000 

The whole number of convicts is 117 

The coloured convicts 39 

that is, l-341h part of the population is coloured, and 1-Sd part of 
the conticta. 

In Vermont, the whole coloured population is only 918 souls^ 
fnm irtiom tw«aty-foiir have be«i fiirni^ied finr tlie penitentiary. 
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In New York, the whole population is 1^72,000 

The coloured population 39,000 

Hie whole number of convicts in the state 

prison in the -ci^ is 637 

The coloured convicts ' 154 

that is, l-35th part of the population is coloured, and about l-4th 
part of the convicta. 
In New Jersey, the whole population is 277,000 

The coloured population SO.OOO 

The whole number of convicts 74 

The number of coloured convicts S4 

that is, l-13th part of the population is coloured, and l-3d part of 
the cwivicts. 
In Pennsylvania, the ^ole populatiwi is 1,049,000 

The ctjoured population 30,000 

In 1816, the whole number of convicts 407 

Hie number of coloured convicts 176 

In 1819, the whole nnndwr of convicts 474 

The number of coloured convicts 165 

that is, l-34th part <rf the population is coloured, and more than 
l-3d part of the convicts. 

Itis not necessary to pursue these illustntiims. It is sufficient- 
ly aj^went, that we great caase of the frequency and increase of 
crime, is neglecting to raise the character of the coloured pcFpula- 
tira. 

We derive an argument in favour of education from these 
facts. — ^It appears from the above statement, that about one fourth 
part of all the expense incurred by the states above mentioned, 
for die support of their criminal institutionB, is for the coloured 
convicts. 

We will therefore look a moment at the amount of the expense 
thus incured. 

In Massachusetts, the whole expense of the state, for the sup- 
port of its convicts, in the last ten years, has been gl06,405; of 
which, one sixtii part, or, 217,734 hta been expended for the sup- 
pert of its c<doured convicts. 

In Connecticut, the whole expense of the state, for the support 
of its convicts in the last fifteen years, has exceeded gll8,500; 
of which, one third part, or £37,166, has been expmded for the 
snpport of its cohrarol convicts. 
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Ib New York, the wh<de expense of the state, for the support 
of its convicts, at the citj prison, in the twefitj-sevea jears en- 
ding December 1623, was g437,986; (^ which, one fourth part^ 
or, S109.166, was for the support of its coloured convicts. 

The wliole eoloured population of the three states above men- 
tionecl, viz. Massachusetts, Connecticut, and New York, has been 
less than 54,000, and for the support of the convicts from this 
smalt population, in the time specified above^ the three states have 
expended gl&4,066. 

Coutd these states have anticipated these surprising; results, and 
appropriated tlie money to raise the character of the coloured popu- 
lation, how much better would have been their prospects, and ho# 
much less the expense of the slates through which they are dift- 
persed, for the support of their coloured convicts. 

The expenditure of gl64,000, in so short a time, for the [Hirpo. 
scs of education, among a people connsting of onlj 54,000 souls, 
would verj soon raise their character to a level with that of the 
whites, and diminish the number of cmivictB from among them, 
about ten fold. 

If, however, their character cannot be raised, where thej are, 
a powerful argument may be derived from these facts, in favour of 
colonization, and civilized states on^t aureiy to be as willing to 
expend money on any giv«»i part of its population, to prevent 
crime as to punish it. 

We cannot but indulge the hope tliat the facts disclosed above, 
if they do not lead to an effort to raise the character of the colour' 
cd population, will strengthen the hands and encourage the hearts, 
of all the friends of colonizing the free people of colour in tlie 
northern states." 



Masonie RcfeoVves. 

Ko Ute event, connected with the interest of out Institution, is more g»a- 
liljing- and auspidous, thsn the adoption of Kiindry resolutions by the Winder 
Lodge in Baltimore, recommending the plans of our Eocietj- as not unworthy 
tUe (OTunttnance and pecuniary ad of the whole- Maionic Fraternity. Wc 
pnbtisli the letter of the committee by whom the Tesc^utkiiu were communi- 

Baltihoss, June 15th, 182G. 
Sis, — At a regular meeting, last night, of Winder Lodge, Noy 
77t the following resolutions were unanimously adapted : 
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" Resolved, Ttut out of anj money in the funds of the Lodge 
not otherwise appropri&ted, and as aoon U the same maj be at the 
di^josal of the treasurer, £30 be subscribed to the funds of the 
American Colonization Society. 

"Retoivtd, That a committee of three be appointed, to for- 
ward this donation to the Society, with an expression of our deci- 
ded approbation of the objects of their benevolent design, and our 
siacere desire for the complete accomplishment of their truly na- 
tional and philanthropic work. 

" Resolved, That the committee con^st of the worshipful master, 
Itichard S. Stewart, and brothers Charles C. Harper and John H. 
B> Latrobe. 

" Resolved, That the committee be directed ia open a corres- 
pondence on this important subject, with other Lodges througliout 
the State of Maryland, and elsewhere." 

We communicate these resolutions to you, sir, with peculiar 
pleasure. We hope and believe, that the opinions they express 
will be found to pervade the whole Masonic Fraternity. The work 
of gradually emancipating and removing our coloured population 
and planting them un the coast uf Africa, without infringing the 
rights of individuals or disturbing the order of society, seems to 
us, to come, by its extensive benevolence and permanent charity, 
vithia the immediate scope of Masonry, and to recommend itself 
to every Mason, as being calculated to confer immense and lasting 
benefits on the human race. While it tends to relieve our own coun- 
try, the chosen soil of freedom, from astwn and nuisance, it prepares 
a home and happier futurity for those who are its special objects, 
ud gives a brighter promise than any other plan of the ultimate 
extension to Africa, of the blessings of civilization and the^;ospeI. 

In this small offering, we hftve not been insensible to the in- 
fluence of the approaching anniversary of our independence; but 
we haye thon^t, that a suitable acknowledgment to the Author of 
all good for the liberty he has granted us, would be the endeavour 
to eiteud that liberty to others. 

With the assurance of our great personal respect, we are youi' 
obedient servants, 

R. s. s,.,..T, "1 SrfiS'.S: 

Charus C. HabpEII, >underthe jnriwUc- 
T _ ¥1 ¥> I _ I tion rf the Gnuitl 

John H. B. Lathobe, J LodgeofMB7l«ii.1. 
Bit. B. R. Gvrlet, Resideat Agent, A. C. £. 
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Tlie AfxicAU Colony. 

fpROM NILES* aXGl&TES.]] 

We have a large body of intereBting papers and facts relative to 
this colony, which is rapidly rising into importance, and alt sl^l 
be published in a regular and connected order, before long, for the 
public information. It is quite evident now, or at least highly pro- 
bable, that we may build up a powerful people on the Western 
coast of that benighted quarter of the world, who shall extend 
their settlements into the interioar, as we ourselves have done, and 
command the native tribes as we do; and thereby spread light and 
Imowtedge, civilization and reli^on, even along the yet unknown 
shores of the mysterious Niger, and totally break up at least the 
external trade in slaves, but without much, if any, sensible effect 
to decrease our own colored population. However, it will be a great 
thing to have a spot provided, to which our free blacks may pro- 
ceed, with an assurance that their industry will be crowned with 
prosperity and peace, and where their children will have a coun- 
try and a home. Nor will it be less interesting because of the op- 
portunity which it may continually offer to liberal and humane per- 
eons, who vtould gladly emancipate their slaves, if convinced that 
their condition would be benefitted. We always approved of this 
project — for it is indeed a humane one — though we questioned its 
efficiency to accomptUh the grand first purpose proposed; but it ii 
not a little remarkable that some who were enthusiasts in it, and 
sought the aid of the general government to support it, as an out- 
let for our free colored population, seem disposed to abandon it as 
if because of its success, and to have found out that it is uncon- 
stitutional for the United States to take any part in the proceeding ! 
The colonists are healthy, and rapidly increasing ; the bounds 
of the colony have been extended, and already the village of Mon- 
rovia is a place of considerable trade — many coasting and other 
vessels arriving and deporting; and there is a growing intercourse 
with the interiour. The people are diligent and orderly, and ap- 
parently sensible ofthe blessings that mast flow upon those of their 
own color, as well as on themselves, by the success of the measures 
now in progress to build up a new nation of enlightened blacks. 
Education is well attended to, and all persons are taught that they 
nray be useful to themselves and others. 
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There are two well diKiplined companies of militia, and ihe col<^ 
n^ now is, w soon will be, full; able to defend itself against any 
faiTasion of the nei^ibotiring tribes— which, at present, however, 
ire peaceable : and the petty kings appear quite pleased with the 
improvementa HM. are making in their nei^boriiood. It nay, 
nererthelesg, so tarn out, that the march of civilization will over- 
come their barfaarous power, and revolutionize the whole policj 
and polity of their kingdoms and states. It is very possible that, 
in fifteen or twenty years, the commerce of Liberia will employ a 
greater amount of American tonnage than is now employed in the 
trade curied on with all the Northern Powers of Europe, to whom 
we send ministerB and agents, and of whose favm-andproceedinga 
*e are so jealous, because of that trade. 



Hie moit dignceTul tnlSc in daves is still prosecuted, it would seem, with 
the gteitest tc^Tity. It is asserted that at least uity thousand AfHcans liSTe 
been sold from the coast of AFiics during the last year. It ia added that the 
Eng'lisli sgiudron on the African coast has captured and liberated three thou- 
wid ai hundred slaves, wttbin the last tvelve months. 

KiNQSTOH, (Jamaica} May I. 
Sact Ship. — The aimed schooner Speedwell went into Port Royal on the 
36tti of April and took in vith her, the slave brig Alcide, which she detained 
on the 31st, in lat 19, 30, long. 79. The Alcide had on board 337 alaveaj she 
is under French colours, and is reported to be from Cape Lopez, and bound 
lo Mirtioique, but it is strongly suspected that her destination was Cuba. . 

Hesars Cunimings, Hiiliard and Co. are engaged in publishing the verj" in- 
teresting and valuable journal of Denhani, Clapperton and Ouderly in Aiiicii 
>nd we hope before many weeks to present our reader* with a review of its 



A meeting has lately been held in Liverpool, to petitkm parliament for the 
aboGtiiin of West Indian slaveiy. A paper remarks, that nmilar petitions have 
been finvarded to pariiament, in the present sesuon, from almost VCI7 town 
ia the kii%don>. 

AifuA Wed India — As a proof how little has been hitherto actually ef- 

fected for the amelioration of colonial bondage, notwithstandiiK all our zeal 
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■ud wiuTn professions, nut ipeeche* and petitiiins our piidkmentaTy rexriu- 
tionSi'uid otiidai remonstrances, and ministetuJ pledges, we nibjun the fui- 
loinng brief statement of &cts on the subject. 

Only five of the colonies out of thirteeo, baring' le^slatuies of their own, 
bave done any thing whatsoerer towards canning the resolulions of the 15th 
itaj, 1823, into efi'ect;and (rf'these fire, nonehare done an; thing with respect 
to religious intttuction. One only (Tobago) Haa abolished Sunday markete. 
Foul only (Tobaj^ Grenada, St Vincent's, and Doltunica) have g^ven ■ vei; 
linuted protection, in certain case^ to the pnperty of slave*. Two gnly 
(Tobago and Grenada) have lowered the scale of arbilw; punishment by the 
master. Two only(Grei)ada and fit. Tincent's)have made Htnetosbow of abolish' 
ing (lie driving-whip. Three only (Tobago, Grenada, and St. Vincent's) 
have admitted the evidence of slaves in a vei^ limited degree. None have 
given to the slave the power of effecting liis manuinissioD by purchase. Oare 
on^ (Bahamas) has legAllzed maiiiage, and two (Grenada and St. Vinceat%j) 
have permitted it in certain cases. One only (Bahamas) has prohibited the 
lepantion of families, either by private or judicial sale ; and one only (Gren- 
ada} has prolubited it by judicial sale. None have abolished the fitting of 
femalea. None have prohibited the sale of slaves detached from the estate. 
}foDe have established savingibanks, Afler reading this statement, let any 
nun look carefidly at the vain and inefficient, and often contradictory and un- 
just, provimons by which it is pretended to ensure even the scanty meaanre of 
Improvement which the most partial advocate of the colonies can "venture to 
asHCrtj and be must feel convinced, that no useful or conmstent legislation is 
to be expected by eontjnuing to pursue the present course. Delay anddts- 
appointment can be its only results CAriit. Obttrva; 

On the 19th of Hay, Mr. Brou^^am' brought forward his long promised mo- 
tion on the subject of staveiy in the West Indies, which was to the*fulloWing 
effect: 

"That the house had observed with deep regret that nothing bad been 
done by the Assemblies, in compHaniK with the wishes of lord Bathurat's ia- 
■tiuctions, and of the wishes of that house, expressed in its resolution of Hay, 
182S, touching the condition of the slaves; and that the house, early in the 
next session of parliament, will Cake into its serious consideration tlie means 
of cartying the resolution of 1823, into effect." 

Mr. Canning, at ■ late hour, closed the debate, by taking a luminous review 
of all the arguments wliicb had been urged, and deprecating aiiy departure 
fiomthat ^stem of conciliation which bad hitherto been pursued, unless it 
should be met by such a spirit of contuma«]' and re^stsnee by the Colonial 
Assembles, as would justify the employment ofa more decisive one. The 
Right Hon. Gentleman repeated his former declarations, that it was the fixed 
determination of Government to come to parliament ibr powers to give full 
effect to its intentions, should the necesm^ for such a step unfortunately oc- 
cur. We trust however it mil not. Hie colonists must see and feel that 
thdr own interests are closely identified, in this question, with the policy <rf' the 
parent state, and that whatever may be tLe supposed or real evib attendant 
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upon aciiag in confomdty with t)wt poFi^, tho«e tlutvould retult hwa 
oppoiitioii to it, must be mfinttely greater. 

Ht. Broughun's motion vta lost bj' > mBJority of nz^-two. ^ 

Smery Pr«AtfiiA'an in Louitiana.-—lA the late KMion of the Legiibture of 
LouBnanB, an act was passed prohibiting the further introduction of davea 
into that state ibr lale. The following ia an abitract of the act ; 

Sic. 1. No peraon shall, after the Srat day of June, 1826, bring into tbia 
Slate any dave, with the intent to sell ta hiK the same, under the penalty of 
being punished by imprisonment not exceeding two years, and fined not ex- 
ceeding one thouaand dollars, and noreorer shall forfeit th^ sud slave or sUvea. 

Sic. 3. That hereafWr any person who has a bona fide intention to emigrate 
to thi* state, with a view to become an inhabitant thereof diaU be allowed to 
faring with them their slaves, and employ the same within the limits of the 
atate : Provided, that any skves ao brought in by an emigrant shall not be sold 
or exchanged fiw the tenn of two years from the time they were brought into 
the state, under a penalty of a forfeiture of the slaves so sold. 

Sic. 3. Any bonafide citizen of this state shall be allowed to bring therein 
knd employ any staves cf which be may be the lawful owner ; provided, that 
any sUrea brought into tlds state by any citizen thereof^ under the provisioni 
of this section, dtall not be soM or eicbsngcd until afier said slaves have been 
two yeftn within the state, under the penalty uf forfeiting the afoieaaid 

Sio, 4. Any ^ve or slaves brou^^t into tlus state in contravention of any 
of the provisions of this act, shall, sfler due condemnation, by any court ai 
competent juiiBdlctionj be sold ailertcn day's notice by the ahetiffof the 
|Mrish in which said slaves have been condeitaned, and the nett proceeds of sud 
•laves, when wld, shall be paid over, one fourth to tlie iolbnner or infbnnen, 
aqd the other three fourths to the treasurer of die state. 

A negro died suddenly on Thursday at the itouA of correction ih Bosto)), 
In noticing the coroner's inquest, the Boston Traveller says : " It is very re. 
maskable that thisman spoke five languages correctly and fluently i could re- 
peat $hakapeare from be^nning to end, and possened, beade thif^ an unoMB' 
nion fund of drollery. Durii^ the greater part of Naptdeoo'i wars, he was a 
servant to different officers of distinction, where he had an opportunity cf ac- 
quiring information and peifiM:ting himself in waggishness. Intemperance was 
probably the cause of his death, resuldng in a general disease and disoigvu* 
xtition of important organs." 

The yearfy moling of lit Sodeiy of Friendt, for New-England, wu bolden * 

last week at Newport, R, t. We understand that ont Ihoutmd doBart WM 
Raised, by aubscription, to aid in coloiuzing the slaves who have fidlen by i^. 
beritance into the hands of members of the Society, in North Carolina, wbeK 
tke m a n un u a si on of davei is prohibited urdess they are sent out of the state. 

It la atated in the Courier, tltat th« Briti^ do not intend to *bM|doi> Ctp* 
Cg«itC«itle. 

Dci-zec-bvGoogIc 
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Aiuci. Laie lHai^^Tbc great lake wi calint, in the iaterioui of Aiiica, 
'ezamiDcd by Major Denham and hia feUaw-traveUen, is one of the movt re- 
markable in the world. Itii aituatedin 16 degreea of east lon^ptude, uid 
13J of north latitude; iaahout 2,000 miles longfrom east to west, hj 150 
broad, and occupies neul/ tbe predic poaitioa tf the avimp or monm of 
'W'angais, in Airowsmith's map, in which swamp the Jtdib* or Kiger ii nip- 
posed to terminate. It coven a Burface about as large as tbe two American 
lakes Erie and Ontario, both together. The Tchad receives a river culled the 
Yeou, about 50 yards broad in tbe dry season, which has its source about 400 
nules disttDt in the south-west, and which was well ascertained not to he the 
Niger. Another river, six times as lai^e, with a delta of 50 miles broad at ita 
embouchure, flows into tbe lake from the south, and is called the Sbaiy, 
which may he, hut most probably ii not, the river alluded to. What is rather 
a puzzling fact in physical geogTaphy, this lake, though ii has no efflux, is 
fresh, and yet saline incrustations are found in some parts of the country 
around, and Email salt pools are found close to its northern margin. It was 
distinctly stated, howewer, to Major Deiiham, that formerly a stream flqwed 
out oeit on tbe east side, and carried its waters to the Bahrael Ghazal, wliich 
was a kke or a swamp now dried up. The dry bed of this stream still re- 
mains filled with trees, and covered with heri>af;e, and tbe old people still be- 
lieve that the Tchad is j eaily diminishing' The lake Tchad has a number 
of islands on its eastern side, which are inhabited by the Bidduinahs,. a race 
of piratical savages, who come in fleets of a hundred boats, and rob or cany 
into slavery the people living rear its banks. The lake swells greatly when 
the periodical rains fiJl, and vast numbers of elephant^ lions, and hyznaj, 
driven from their retreats on its hanks by the waters, destroy the small crops 
of the villagers, ond carry ofl' the cattle or the women who , aie,sent to watcb 
the Gelds. Sometimes dieae animals attack the vUlBgea. 

There have been printed, by order of pat^ament, details to the expendi- 
ture of ]al,68U "fbrarticlesfor liberated Africans, and presents to Mooti^ 
chiefs." The items are eoriou*— showbg at once the character of very par- 
tially civilized wants, and the estimation in which certain European or British 
geoda are heUi Thus t^ere wtre supplied, 15,000 yards of check, for shuts 
for males J ^OOOyardsblueorgiay cloth, for males; 5,000 p^ra braces j 800 
pickaxes: 5,000 billhooks; 2,000 gimlets ; many carpenter*" sa.vi.; 1,00 
tailora' and gbls" thimbles 1 100 bodkins; SOOlbs. white thread; SU,.TX) nee 
^s, and numerous spoons, masons' chisels, shoemakera' tools, iiaila, (ape, 
hats, 20,000lhs. soap. Sec— iKfar* SegiiUr. 

SocTHiBit AvHici. Although the Mowing letter is not of recent date, 
yet, as containing in a very few Unea the substance of Mr. CampbeU's disco- 
veries, in his last journey beyond the British frontier in Southern Africa, we ' 
have thougjit it deserving of insertion:—" Mr. CampbeH and I have had a 
long route up the country i about 300 miles north-easl sf JLatlakoo ; we pMsed 
two tribes, and arrived am ring the people called Marootses, about 16,000 strong 
living uponl high mountain, h«tjng stonewalls round their house. Md ftr 
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thorottle. They mell their own iion and copper from the Me. Thenvennm 
eutwardly from this place ; must of the people sre inoculated for the aatH 
pux, sn art they got from ft people an the north-west i their kngu^^ ii the 
sane as that at Iittakoo. I am of a dedded opinion that poor Dr. Coweti 
and party tvere not murdered by the Wanketyen ; but, if rouideted, they 
nuat bare been murdered nearer Mozambique : -the nMiTCi innit that they 
we atiU alive." — Ibid. • 

MUNGO PARK. 

A curious document agreeing very accurately with the accounts contained 
in the Arabic US3. obtuned in other parts of Africa, and vith the namttive 
l^ven by the intelligent negro, the brother of Fuk's guide, is found io Ae 
journal of Denham and Clappcrton : 

A document relaiing lo the dadh of Mut^ Fork, 

" Hence be it known, that some christians came to the town of Touri, in 
the kdngdom of Vaoor and landed, and purchased provinons, as onions, and 
<4her thinp ; and they sent a present to the king of Yaoor. The said king 
denied them to wait until be should send them a messenger, but they wer^ 
fnghtened, and went away by the sea (river.) They arrived at the town 
called Bosso, or Boossa, and their ship then rubbed (Miuck) upon a rock, and 
sU of them periihed in the river. 

This fiet is within our knowledge, and peace be the end. 

It is genuine irom llohammed bar Dehmann." 



iu Africa. 

" The country beyond Ratagum began to change its character, 
rising into ridges of hills running east and west, their sumnuts 
covered with trees, and their sides and the valleys well peopled 
and cuttivated, wliilft numerous herds of cattle were gracing on 
tbe pluns. Crowds of people were passing on the road on ^eir 
retain from the Kane market, some carrying their goods on their 
heads, some on bullocks, and others on asses. As our traveller 
advanced, the hills became broken, and large detached blocks of 
Btone ' gave a romantic appearance to the neat huts clustering 
round the base, Uid to the fine plantations of cotton, tobacco, 
and indigo, which are separated from one another by rows of date 
trees, and are shaded by other lai^, umbrageous trees, of whose 
names I am ignoruit* He passed serenl waited towns, some of * 
thcB deserted, tiie inhalntuits having been carried off at the Fe- 
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latah conquest; die cnuntiy however still highly cultivated, and 
towns and villages numerous. ' The Felatah vomen sat spinning 
cotton by the road side, offering fur sale to the passing caravans, 
gussub water, roast meat, sweet potatoes, cashew nuts, &c.;' anil 
he adds, * from time to time the; surveyed themselves, with whiio- 
ucal complacency, in a little pocket mirror.* Clapperton Bpeaki 
highly in praise of these females. In his' illness they attended 
him with as much kindness and care as if they had been his near 
relations. Nor was he in return ungrateful, or insensible to their 
charms. An attack of the ague had obliged him to halt and to 
rest all day under the shade of a tree: — 

' A pretty Felatah girl, going to market with milk and butter, 
neat and spruce in her attire as a Cheshire dairy-maid, here ao 
costed me with infinite archness and grace. She said I was <^ her 
own nationi and, after much amusing smalt talk, 1 pressed her, in 
jest, to accompany me od my journey, while she parried my solid. 
tatioDS with roguish glee, bj referring me to her father and mother. 
I don't know how it happened, but her presence seemed to dispel 
the effects of the ague. To this'trifling and innocent memorial of 
a face and form, seen that day for the first and last time, but 
which I shall not readily forget, I may add the more interesting 
informatiop to the good housewives of my own country, that the 
making of butter such as ours is confined to the nation of the Fe- 
latahs, and that it is both clean and esccUeat. So much is this 
domestic art cultivated, that from an useful prejudice or supersti* 
tion, it is deemed unlucky to sell hew milk; it may, however, be 
bestowed as a gift Butter is also made in other ports of centra] 
Africa, but sold in an oily fluid state something like honey.* 

The weather clear and fine : we rode to day through little val- 
leys, delightfully green, lying between high ridges rf granite; and, 
to add to the beauty of tiie sceneiy, there were many clear springs, 
issuing out of the rocks, where young women were em|doyed 
drawing water. 1 asked several times for a^gourd of water, by 
way of excuse to enter into conversation with them. Bending 
gracefully on one knee, and displaying at the same time teeth rf 
pearly whiteness, and eyes of the blackest lustre, they pteseuted 
it to me on horseback, and appeared highly delighted when I 
thanked them for their civility: reuiarldng to one another, " djl 
, ;ttu hear the white man thank me?" 
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Saufson Datis, Esq. « member of the legislature of Tennes- 
see, who died in Jacksonboro' a few weeks ago, has provided in 
kis will, that all his negroes, S3 in number, which are mostly 
pang, should be maniunitted in the year 1840, or at his wife's 
death, should that happen sooner; and has made ample provision 
for their removal to a foreign colony, or to a free state, at their 
own option. — Mies' Reg. 

Mr. Herbest B. Eu>Ea, who lately died in Petersburg, Va. 
has left £0 slaves to be transported as freemen, by the first im- 
portunity, to the Colony in Liberia. 

It is with great pleasure we add, that Mr. Hriirt 'IIobertbon, 
late of Hampton, Va. has left seven sTaves free, with a legacy of 
fifty dollars for each, to aid theirremoval and comfortable settlement 
in Afiica. These are gratifying indications of an increasing dis- 
position to afford to those now excluded from the benefits of our 
Institution, a share in the blessings of African Colonization. 



(te the diird Monday in April last, a meeting of the friends to 
African education was held in Newark, New-Jersey, where a very 
respectable number both of the clergy and laity of the state, ex- 
pressed a deep interest in the object for which they were conven- 
ed. An association was organized, (the name of which is at the 
head of this notice,) a constitution adopted, and seven trustees 
elected for the management of its concerns. The trustees will 
meet again on the Ist Monday in August, to adopt further mea- 
sures for the accomplishment of their design. We indulge great 
hopes that the Knsciusko litnd, may be applied in some way, to ad- 
vance the noble purposes of this Institution, and should this be 
the case, no doubt is entertained, that tiie public charities will soon 
establish it on a broad and durable foundation. A few liberal do- 
nations from the opulent of our country, added to the generous 
bequest of Gen. Kaeciusko, would build up a seminary of im- 
mwise utility to Africa and the world. May a plan so well com: 
nenced, not fail of a completion. 
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To thft fxiftn^ of oux caiuc. 

It win not be fbigatleii, wc hope, tl»t the letaiKi moat &Tonbk for cn^rv 
tion Ui Uberi* n near ; tb*t ft niffident number of penoni ire ^tpcaed to 
embulii tbU the aettlement ii in WMit of Kind:; article^ puticolari; of 
booki for the ichDol^ ud that if any eipeftion 11 to Mil fitHn tnir AoKi tliB 
preaent jt*r, the meana for ita MtSt ahould befiui^died bdbm the nuddlerf 
September. Ot the ucceH which attended the cffmt of the chutdMi m &« 
fburth of July, and on the Sabbaths next to that day, we are aa yet but lit- 
tle infonned. In light atreet church, Baltimoie, after a diacoune I)f 
the ReT. Ur. BaIcon^ a coUection wal taken up amountb]^ to odc bus- 
dred and eighty^four dollm, and in Park street church, Boston, aAer u 
addren by the Rev. Mr. Enowlei, one hundred and nineteen dollar) wcie 
contributed. We are persuaded, faowevcr, that the vigorous ud of dia 
aoxiliaiy societies vill be required, to accomplish the purpose of (ending ut 
ezpeditiaa to liberia, in the approaching autumn. We trust the OScen of 
these institutiona will feel the importance-of remitting iheir annual damtioiit 
to our Treasurer, Richard Smitll, E*q. u Mon as practicable. 

Such fourth of July collections «a ma; be received, with other /cmdI ilo 
natirai^ will be pubUahed in our next number. 



Tofctry. 

OtrtadiHgAtiicgn^ll lfll^aai.SatmtelJ.Millt. 
Oh Affick ! raise thy voice and weep 

For him who sought to heal thy woe. 
Whose banes beneath the briny deep 
Bleach wliere the pe*i1 and cond glow. 

Unfetter'd by the wies of eartb. 

And girded for the race of bearei^ 
E*en from hia dedicated biMh 

To God and thee bis soul was given-, 

la hermit cells of pr^eifil though^ 

In meditation's holy sphere. 
He nuned that aacred flame which mm|^ 

The dwkneH of a world to cheer. 

Our western wilds where outc»it*ro«iv 

Sad India's vales with blood dedtc'd. 
Blest Oliookiah's oea-girt home 

The ardour of Ua zeal embnc'd. 

But titon, indebted cHme, that drew 

Througb.forrid seaa bit stranger t^ 
Whoactandifis heard his fond adieu« 

your forth the wildest, bittereKwMl. L. H. »■ 
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Mr. Sharp ever entertdned profound veneration for the doc- 
tnnes and Liturgy of the Church of England. In a note appen- 
ded to his tract entitled " The Law of Retribution," printed in 
1776, he maintained the right of the clergy and people of every 
diocese, to elect their own biahops, alleged in proof of it, the prac- 
tice of the church for five hundred years after its commencementi 
and concluded by a few remarks on the importance of Episcopa- 
cy, styling it in the emphatic language of the English common 
law, the strength of the republic, (ordo Episcoporam est robur 
republicei.) 

The powerfiil influence of this publication not only upon 
churchmen, but also upon dissenters in America, led Mr. Sharp 
subsequeatiy to consider the establishment of Episcopacy in this 
country, as one of the remarkable effects produced by the exer- 
tions of the Quakers and himself ag^st slavery, though neither 
had the least idea of any suph consequence arising tnna their 
umted labours. , . 
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Hie sentiments excited b; the tract to which we have alluded, 
were confirmed and rendered active bj two of ft later date, thv 
one "On Congregational Courts," and the other, on "The Elec- 
tion of Bishops." But we pass the record of Mr. Sharp's pro- 
ceedings in reference to this subject, and proceed to the historj of 
his efforts for purposes of more unequivocal and general philan- 
Ihropf. 

It is not surprising that'thc aid of (Hie, bo emidiaticaUy the 
friend of mankind, should have been frequently sought. The 
chief justice of Canada enclosed to him a. letter for the primate 
of England, prajing for a grant of lands and buildings for a Pro- 
testant college at Montreal; and a clergyman in Vermont, solicited 
him to make exertions to establish Episcopacj in that state. 

With his usual sagacity, Mr. Sharp looked far into the future 
prospects of America, and rejoiced in every indication of the 
growth of k^wledge and virtue in a Continent, which seemed to 
him deatined to rival and even svrpaas in ^ry, all the kingdoms 
of the European world. Among his papers were found the fol- 
lowing stanzaH, from the pen of Dr. Berkley, Inshop of Cloyoe, 
'^On.the prospect of planting arts and learning in America." 'X^e 
sentiment they contain is now seen to have been prophetic: and 
we insert the poem for the gratification of our readers: 
•* llie muse, di^usted at an tge and dime 

llarrcn of every glorious tlieme. 

In distuiit lands ituw waits a better time. 

Producing: Bubjecta worth)' fame. 

Ill happy climes, where from the genial gun 

And virgin eaiib such scenes eiisue^ 
Tlie force of art by nature aeems outdone. 

And fancied beauties by tlie true : 

In bappy climes, the seat of innocence. 

Where nature guides and virtue rules, 
Wbere men ahsll not impose tor trutli and seiisr, 

Tbe p«danti^- <^ courts and schools: 

There slisll be sung another golden age. 

The rise of empire and of arts, 
Xbe good and great inspiring epic rage, 

'I'be wisest beads and noblest hearts. 

Not sncli ti Europe bicedsln her decay i 
Such as she bred when fresh and young. 
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When heavenly flame did animate her chy. 
By future Poets shall be sung. 

Westward the course of empire taltes her way. 

The four first acts already past ; 
A filth shall close the drama with the day, 

■i'ime'a noblest ofFsprirg is the last." 

In 1783, Mr. Sharp's seDsibilities were again awakened Id be- 
lialf of the poor Africans by private information, that one hun- 
dred and thirty slaves had been atrociously murdered, by the mas- 
ter of the ship Zoiig, In November, 1781. This vessel had left 
the coast of Africa in the preceding September, for Jamiuca, having 
on board four hundred and forty slaves and fourteen whites. The 
voyage having been prolonged, as was alleged, in consequence of 
the captain's having mistaken Jamaica f^r Hispaiiiola, and the 
crowded state of the ship having produced a great mortality, and 
the water being scarce, it was pi-oposed by the said captain, that 
the-slaves who w&n most reduced by disease, should be thrown 
into the sea: for if this were done with a sufficient plea of neces- 
sity, the loss it was said, would fall on the underwriters, other- 
wise it mnst be sustained by the owners. To extinguish life thus 
suddenly, was also represented as less cruel, than to suffer the 
sick to linger out a wretched ejctstence. This horrible measure, 
though at first opposed by the mate, was finally carried into exe- 
cutiun. 

The particulars of this enormous crime, were brought to li^t 
during the pecuniary controversy betiveen the owners and under- 
writers; and on the first trial, sui-prising as it may appear, the 
verdict of the jury was in favour of the owners. A new trial be- 
ing granted, Mr. Sharp was present. It was contended by the 
solicitor general, (Lee,) for the owners, that the only question 
was, whether the deed was voluntary, or of necessity. " This is 
a case of goods or chattels. For the purpose of insurance, they 
are goods and property. The real question is, whether or not 
they were thrown overboard for the presentation of the rest." 
Observing Mr. Sharp, he violently exclaimed to the judges, that , 
* person was in court who intended to bring on a criminal prose- 
cution for murder against the parties concerned. But, said he, it 
would be madness. On the other side, it was contended by 
Messrs. Davenport, Pigot, and Heywood, that there existed no 
Buch necessity as was inevitable, and that no exigency (since (he 
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life of one man wu like the life of another) wonld justify the 
deed. Lord Mansfield, wlule he |H«naunced the case a very 
ihodmig one, seems to have adopted the opinion of the solicitor 
general, and Mr. Sharp failed of bringing punishment on the per- 
petratcHv of tins horrid tragedy. But his Tiitnoas indignation did 
not sleep. He gave a detailed and verj impressive account of the 
whole aflair, in a letter to the lords of the admiralty, and inclos- 
ed this letter in the following, to his grace the duke of Portluid: 

« Old JewiT, July 18, 1783. 
'Ht Loan: 

"In the yew 1772, when lord North was his nuyestj's firat minister, I alated 
in 1 letter to hia lonhfaip, some unquestiooable proofs of the necessity of abo- 
lishintf the lUve.trade. Since that time, the much greater part of our colo- 
nial dominions haTe been severed from the British empiie : but the most 
ennrmous of all our national iniquities, the slavc'trade, is still establidked in 
the smaU remains of our colonial powesoons. Aa a proof of the extreme de- 
prari^ which the slare-trade introduces amon^ those that become inured 
to it, I have enclosed the copy of a letter which was sent to the lorda of-the 
admiralty In the be^nning' of the present month, with an account of the mur- 
der of one hundred and thiity-two negro slaves, on board the ship Zong, or 
Zung', B Liverpool tnder. The orig-inal vouchees are now at the adnunJty, 
and I have not yet received any anssrer respecting them. T!ie punishment 
of tllat murder, betongs properly to the admirally department, and there- 
fore I do not apply to ) our grace on that account ; hut only widi, by the 
horrible example related in the enclosed papers, to warn your grace, that 
there is an absolute ncces^ty to abolish the slave-trade and West India 
slavery; and that "lobe in power, and to neglect, m life is very uncerttin, 
(and I may add, the tenure of olEce,) ettn a day, in endeavouring to put a 
ftop to such moralraua iJijitiiice tmd abandoned aidudiun, must necessarily 
endanger a man'^ eternal tvtifare, be lie ever so great in temporal digmly or 
office." This was my warning to lord North eleven years ago." 

But though the immediate object proposed by Mr. Sharp was 
not accomplished, yet the cause of freedom guned perhaps no less 
from his defeat, tlian it would have done from his victory; 

^ The deduction that was to he funned from the scene that had passed, 
was icKi obvious not to suggest itself even to the dullest observer. A high 
court of EngUsh judicature tiad heard one of the great organs of the law 
avow the case, in which he asserted, "that m far from thtgtiilt of any thing 
like a imtrdenms ad, in casting one hunilred and thirty-two living and udoT- 
fending human creatures into the sea, to perish there, to fa from any Aalnor 
tugifttHart of avekyttiitiK was not even a larmiteof impnpriety in the trans- 
action ; and that to bring a thivgt of. murder against those who had acted this 
part of uncontniuled power, into an English court of law, would argue no- 
ibing km tluat tnadnrnt in him who brought it thither. To what could tbia 
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itignu on the juridical code of England be ucribed > Not aurtly to the natu* 
ral feelings ia the heart of the great Uvyer who proneunctd it. That would 
be to impute to him an obduracy, an in sensibility to human emotions, too 
gnwa to have found its way to so honoured and elevated a eituation. The re- 
verse wai evident. He declared, as his great pruressional Icamicig iDatnided 
liim, the actual condition of the hau in Engitaid, rektive to the queition be- 
trae him, and asserted that it authorized the statement he had made j namely, 
that there existed the caae, in which there was no tegalim propriety indehbe- 
lately casting our unoffending and defenceless fellow-creatures into the sea. 
lettered and prevented from all hopes of succour. Where was the heart w> 
hard, or the head so inaccessible that did not instantly take part against such 
a stale of tilings, in a country, of which the cnlighlened laws and impartial 
justice, were acknowledged as the hoaats of human wisdom, and the patterns 
of human freedom I" 

This view of the case, was eagerly seized by the sagacity of 
Mr. Sharp. Besides the letter to the lords of the admiralty, he 
employed every means in his power, to g^ve the utmost publicity 
to the circumstances that had happened, and the arguments that 
had been employed. He sentan account of the whole transaction 
to the newspapers; he handed about a copy of the minutes (which 
he had procured in short hand] of the triat,_and of the speeches 
on both sides. He was also unwearied in diffusing his powerful 
and unanswerable remarks on the flagrant enormity of the case, 
which had been so strenuously vindicated. And perhaps the cause 
of African freedom may thus reckon among the most effective in- 
struments of its support, the masterly and successful arguments 
of the solicitor general, in the barbarian triumph upheld on that 
occasion, over reason and busian feelings, as well as over the 
otherwise enlightened policy of England. 

The deep impression made upon the public mindj' by tlie disin- 
terested efforts and able writings of the subject of these memoirs, 
on this occasion, is evident from tvfo affecting letters received by 
lum, from the bishops of Peterborough and Chester, both of whoat 
expressed their unqualified approbation of his proceedings, and 
thdr sympathising concern for his entire success. The latter of 
these, Dr. Porteus, (afterwards bishop of I^ndon) advocated the 
cause of the natives of Africa, in a sermon delivered before the 
society for the propagation of the Gospel; and ever continued to 
evince. a solicitude for the abolition of the slave-trade, worthy of 
his own character and the importance of the object. 

The influence which Mr. Sharp had acquired by the excellence 
of his life, is well illustrated by the following anecdote: A native 
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of Otaheite had been eDticed en board of an English vessel, and 
brought to Eng^d. " Being an expert smmmer and diver, his 
skill had been very profitably emplojed during the vojoge, in the 
c^ture of seals, of which he had succeeded in killinga great num- 
ber. The master of the vessel refused to pay him for his services, 
and the owners declared, that they would spend M 500 rather than 
allow him a farthing. Information of this having reached Mr. 
Sharp, he called on a friend of the poor stranger, stated to him 
the course he should pursue, and observed, if Uij subscription be- 
came necessary, that his name might be set down at the head of 
the list for two guineas. No sooner, however, were the merchants 
informed that Mr. Sharp's sanction had been obtained for proceed- 
ing against them, than they proposed a settlement by arbitration, 
and the Otaheitau was adjudged, by the person selected by them- 
selves, the compensation s(rficited; which wa« tliat of an ordinary 
seaman, amounUng in all to about £ 30.'* " Of such value," says 
Mv. Hoare, " was the twminU umbra." 

The intense and vigilant concern felt by Mr. Sharp, in the great 
event of the American revolution, traceable, as it unqnestionably 
was, to his sacred regud to the rights and interests of humanity, 
prompted him, after the Declaration of Independence, anxiously 
to watch the progress of our iulant nation, and to contribute, as 
far as possible, to literary and religious improTement. Hence, he 
sent presents of books to most of thi colleges and public libraries, 
and indeed to all the principal placM in our coantry. It was pro- 
bably some donation of this kind, which called forth 4he faltowing 
acknowledgment from the acting officers of the African church 
in Philadelpliia: 

- Philadtf^iia, Simmber 25, 17B2. 
•■WoiTai XHD Resmctid Sir: 

" U'c want words to express uur gratitude to you, far sll jourlAboura oflovs 
lo our afflicted nation. You wi;re our adrocate when we had but few fiiends 
on the other aide of ttie water. We request uf you to accept of our thanks* 
for all your kind »Tid benevolent exertions in behalf of the people of our CO. 
lour, Biid in particular, for your late humane donation to our church. 

Our prayers shall not cease to ascend to the Father of all niercie^ and God 
of alt grace, for your health and happiness in this world, and fbr your eternal 
happiness in the world to come." 

Mr. Hoare observefi, " Besides the valuable presents of books, 
to the American libraries, he extended his views to various reg;u- 
latiODS, which he conceived might be most useful to an advancing 
state, and he conununicated them to the leading statesmen of that 
continnit 
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lite following extracts rrom Utters &ddresaed te lum about tUs 
time, by seveni of our eminent countrTinen, will show the hi^ 
place which he held in their estimation: 

Dr. Franeun to Gbanvillb Sharp. 
"Deis Sin: 

"I received the book* you were lo kind M to tend ; pleisf to u:cept jnj 
beuty thtnki. Vout writing!, which dways h>ve Boine public ^od tor tbeir 
object, I alwa;! read with pleuure. 1 am perfectly of your opiiiioii with re- 
ipect to the ulutaiy Uw of Gavelkind, uid hope it nuy in time be eittbliih- 
cd throughout America. In six of the statei already, the land* of inteitaleti 
ire divided equally unung the children, tf oil girls; bat there ii a double 
sbire to the eldest daughter ; 1 think there should be no distinction. 

I am departing for America, where I shall be g1*d Dccauonolly to hear fnna 
fon, ind of your welfare, bang, with sincere and great esteem, Stc. &c. 

B. FBANKUN."" 
His Esoxllemoi I. Adams to Mr. G. Sharp. 

" Brorxnor Square, Abreh S, 1786. 

"Sll: 

' Ton hive merited the respect and esteem of all men, among whom libei^ 
md faumtnily are not disregarded, by your writings. The idea that captive* 
h wu ore slavsi, is the fbondalion of the muforfauiet of the negraes. Ttiit 
piinuple ia honouied and admitted by all the poweis of Europe, who pay 
Qibute to the stales of Barba^. I expect tbtf onepartd'Afiica will avenge 
upon my fellow-citizens, the i:^uiy they do to another, by purchasing th«c 
uptlres. Yet, I presume, we shall be compelled to follow the base example 
of BuliinissiDn, and pay tfibates or md;e presents, like the rest of christians, 
to HosMlinen. I wish jon would take up this A-fiican syatem, and expose it 
■ItogetlKt'. Never, never wiH tile slave.(i>de be abolished, while christian 
prinees lAue theSMdvet befbce the piratical eaaigOB ti Uobomet, 
Withfteat eateem, &«. 

JOHN ADAMS- 
Dr- Franklin to Granvills Sharp. 

» Pkiiiait^^ Jwu 9, irsr. 

"The Pennsylvania Society for promoting the abolition of slavery, and the 
i^lief of free negroes unlawfiJIy held in bondage, have taken the libcrQ' to 
nquest your acceptance of a few copies of their couatitution, and the laws of 
Pennsylvama, which relate to one of the objects of their institution. 

Prom a most grateful sense of the zeal and abllitiea With which you have 
long and succesatiilty defended the elmms of the oppressed Afikans, the so> 
ciety have done themselves the honour of enrolling your name in the num- 
ber of their corresponding memben ; and diej eamestty requeat the contan. 
uance of your labouis in the great object of their inatitution ; for in tiui bun- 
Beta, the friends to humanity in every countiy, are of one oatjon and reSgion. 
I jCm, hi behalf of the safety, Sic. 

B. FRAHSUN." 
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His "ExomLUami ioas J*s to G&ahville Shakp. 

- Sao-yiirk, Sepltmbr 1. 1788. 
"Sia: 

"The society estab&hed in this city, for promoting the nununuBsiim o* 
■laves, &c. did, at their last meeting' admit you an bonorary member of it. 
And I have now the pleasure of transmitting to you, herewith enclosed, a 
certified extract from the miiiutts, on the subject. Be pleased, rir, to conad- 
cr this as a mark of the esteem and respect with wtuch your eierti(H» i> 
tbc cause of humanity hare inspired them ; and pemut me to aaavre you, 
that with nmilar sentiments, I have the honor to be. &c. tec 

JOHK JAY, Praidmt." 

Not only indiviiliiaU and hmnane eocietiea in America, but lite- 
rary institutions alao rendered to Mr. Sharp their public testimoni- 
als of respect. The universities of Providence, Rhode Island, of 
Cambridge, Mass. and Williamabui^, Virginia, severally ad- 
mitted him to the degree of Boctar of Lawt. The prondents of 
these institutions announced the honours to which he was judged 
entitled, in terms most expressive of a deep sense of his worth, 
and of the highest personal esteem. 

Thus hare we seen an obscure indiTHkial, midi«tiiiguTRhed '^ 
fiie gifts of fortune, rising to a height of respectsbali^ and usefid- 
ness, far above the nobles and princes of his age,- and white af> 
tracting by his virtties the admiration of the world, wearing meek' 
ly and humbly as a child, its honours. Among the eicellenciea 
which elevated him to so lofty an eminence, we have nMBtiaoed 
his ooNsoiBNTiousnEss uid iKsuamv, and we may add to tfa<«e, 
his DECISION and inthepidity. WiQi a heart cooipasmnatA aiMl 
tender as ever beat in a human bosom, his principles were firm a& 
the rock, on which they rested; and in their defence, he was bold 
as a lion. His penetrating intellect, discerned thrcwgh all the er- 
rors utd sophistry by which they were incumbered, the founda- 
tions of human duty, and clearing away false principles, sought to 
bring back society to those simple moral truths, which alone con- 
stitute the safe and durable basis of social and political iostitn- 
tions. The light by which he investigated all the relations and 
duties of private and civil life, was the ReveUtitm of God. His 
raoiBioN resulted from Us entire subinisuanto the Divine Word. 
His DiTREPiDrrT was bat the mmifested sentiment of tiie ancient 
martyrs, " We ought to obey God rather than msni" 
(To be continued.) 
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Memoir o£ t\ie ^uffvYings, Sec. ol fbe 

(continued prom pag£ 152.) 

The Agent, as soon as the force of his disease had so far subsid' 
ed as to enable him to look abroad, discovered with great satis- 
faction, that the people had plied their labours with so much dili- 
gence, as to produce a wide opening on the whole of the southern 
quarter of the settlement The branching tops of the fallen trees 
formed so perfect an obstruction to the passage of human beings, 
as nearly to assure the safety of the settlement against an attack 
from that side. But the want of system in carrying on the diver- 
aified services devolving on the people, of whom several were 
nearly overpowered by an incessant routine of nightly watching 
and daily labour, had still left the other preparation too little ad- 
vanced to authorize an opinion of the safety of the place, for an 
hour. The carpenters, who alone were able to direct or assist in 
the construction of the gun-carriages, had, for the encouragement 
and direction of the labourers, given up too much of their time 
to the common fatigues of the field. The western station, which 
in the present state of the defence, was obviously (he most expos- 
ed, not only remained entirely uncovered, but the long revolving 
nine pounder, which was to constitute its chief strength, was sdll 
unmounted. 

But the Agent could not walk at this date without support; and 
with a mind shattered by the strokes of a malady believed to he 
mortal, could neither decide upon nor enforce, any arrangement 
which should much accelerate their most essential preparations. 
But, from this period, his febrile paroxysms were daily less sub- 
duing and protracted-— and by a recurrence to the journal, it ap- 
pears, that he was able on the Tth of November, to recommence 
the daily entries, and thereafter take a daily increasing share in 
the operations of the people. 

It is here proper to return to a period already considerably 
passed in the foregoing narrative, in order to take a connected 
view of the movements of the natives; who, without formally de- 
nouncing war, had been constantly busied in hostile machinations; 
which at this date were so far matured, as to want nothing but a 
proper opportunity of being ctvried into effect 
VOI4. n— No. 6 2 
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It has been seen that out of the dread of provoking Boatswain's 
resentment, thej had relnctantlj assumed a show of friendship. 
But this disguise of the true state of their intentionst was too 
■light to conceal them from the most superficial obsener. Unhap- 
pily, the chiefs had attributed the abrupt departure of the Agents 
to a want of spirit, and a dread of their power: 'asd were natural^ 
\j stimulated by the absence of w important and formidable a 
means of d^ence as was aSbrded by the too scbooners, to make 
the most of the circumstance, and directly attack the settlement; 
hoping, if successful, to be able either to bribe^ or resist the indig. 
nation of king Boatswain. 

The arrival of the "Strong,'* in August, rfelaycd for a whil& 
the execution of their purpose. But no sooner had that vesse) 
. sailed, about the first of October, than secret meetings for discuss-: 
ing the question of renewing hostilities were again holden. The 
Agent had arranged a plan for obtaining intelligence, which left 
him ignorant of none of their movements — and by the singular 
fidelity and diligence of an individual who has never yet been pro- 
perly compensated, and whose name it is necessary to conceal,, 
was perfectly informed of the temper and «tand of every influen- 
tial head-man in the country, and often furnished with the very 
aignments used by them in their debates. 

At this time a diversity of views were entertained by the differ, 
ent members of their war-council. It was contended by kings Pe- 
ter and Bristol, that " The increased numbers of the Colonists, 
gave them a superiority which would insure their success — that 
tiiey were not a settlement of foreigners and enemies, but of their 
countrymen and friends, as was proved by the identity of their 
colour, and therefore had a right to reside in their country, and 
mi^t be expected to turn all the civilization which they had learnt 
abroad, to the improvement of their common country." 

Kings George^ Governor, and alt the other head men of the 
tribe, contended that " The Americans were strangers who had 
forgot thdr attachment to the land of their fathers; for if not, why 
had they not renounced their connexion with whit« men altogether, 
aud placed themselves undsr the protection of the kings of the 
country f King George bad already been under the necessity of 
removing from his town, and leaving the Cape in their hands. 
This was but the first step of their encroachments. If left alone, 
(hey must, in a very few years, master the whole country. And 
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Bs ail other places were full, their own tribe must be without a 
tiome, and cease any longer to remain a nation. The armed 
Bchoonera were gone; — the two first Agents had fled also; — the 
new people could from sickness very little assist tlie old in the de- 
fence of the place; and had brought with them a valuable cargo of 
stores, which would enrich the conquerors. The White Man was 
sick; no doubt would die; and the rest were not much superior to 
an equal number of themselves, and could be easily overcome, 
either by sudden surprise, or by a wasting and harrassing block- 
ade." 

King Peter presuming still to dissent from the general voice of 
his chiefs, was principally thro' the influence of George, obliged 
to shut his mouth, during all the following delibei-atiuns of the as- 
sembly. King Bristol returned home. 

Messengers were then despatched in every direction, to solicit 
the aid of the neighbour tribes. The king of Junk refused to 
take any active part in person, and sent to assure tiie colony of 
his neutrality; but did not prohibit his people from following, in- 
titvidually, their own inclinations. A number came to the war. 

King Tom of Little Bassi, entirely declined. King Ben of 
Half C. Mount, and his people came into the conspiracy. Bristol 
was himself inactive, but many of his people joined the hostile 
party. 

Bi Caia whose island is overlooked by the settlement, was too 
much a^tated by his fears, to resolve on any decided course. He 
tarried at home, of course; but many of his people gave them- 
selves to the war. 

Bromley, Todo, Governor, Konko, Jimmy, Gray, Long Peter, 
George and Willy vrith their entire force, and all king Peter's 
warriors, and the auxiliaries already named, were in the last week ' 
of October, perfectly combined, and assembled under arms on 
Bushrod Island, about four miles from the settlement, and on the 
St. Paul. 

Throughout their consultation, they had refused to receive any 
proposes of a papific nature from the Colony. At length the. 
Agent contrived, through the mediation of B^ Ctua, to say to them, 
that "He was perfectly apprised of their hostile deliberations, 
aotwithstanding their pains to conceal them ; and that, if they pro- 
ceeded to bring war upon the Americans, without even asking to 
settle thw differences in a friendly manner, they would dearly 
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leurn what it was to fight white men."* To thia message no reply 
was made. 

The activity and masculine eloquence of the indefiitigable 
George, were successfully exerted in generally engaging the fight- 
ing people near the theatre of the war. Every day produced a 
sensible augmentation of their numbers on Bushrod Island. 

On the rth of November, intelligence was received at the Cape 
that the last measures had been taken preparatory to an assault 
on the settlement, which was ordered within four days. The plan 
of attack being left to the head warriors, whose trade it is to con- 
cert and conduct it, was not t« be learnt 

The Agent was able, with assistance, to inspect the works, aad 
review the Utile force the same evening. He stated to the people 
the purport of the intelligence just received; that ' war was now 
inevitable; and the preservation of their property, their settle- 
ment, their families, and their livcB, depended under God, wholly 
upon their own firmness and good conduct; that a most important 
point in the defence of the place, was to secure a perfect unifor- 
mity of action, which should assure to every post and individual 
the firm support of every other. To this end, they mast as pnoc- 
tiliously obey their officers as if their whole duty were centered, 
as it probably was, in that one point; and every man as faithAilly 
exert himself, as if the whole defence depended on his single 
eflbrts. A coward, it was hoped, did not disgrace their ranks; 
and as the cause was emphatically that of God and their country, 
they might confidently expect his blessing and success to attend 
the faithful discharge of their duty.' — Every thing was then dis- 
posed in order of action, and the men marched to their posts. 
They lay on their arms, with matches lighted, through the nlg^t. 

On the 8th, the Agent, by an effort which entirely exhausted 
his strength, proceeded to examine the obstruction thrown in the 
way of the avenues to the settlementj and perceived to his ex- 
treme mortification, that the west quBi-ter,was still capable of be- 
ing approached by a narrow path-way, without difficulty; and that 
the utmost exertions of the workmen had accomplished «nly the 
mounting of the revolving nine pounder at the post; by which 
the path was enfiladed; but that the platform was still left entirely 
exposed. The eastern quarter was about equally open to the ^ 

* A ptirase by which civilizeil people of all coloun and nations are distin- 
{uished in the <Ualect of the cout. 
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pr<iach of the enemy, but the station was protected by a stockadcr 
and a steep ledge of rocka made the access difficult 

Picket guards of four men each were detailed, to be posted 100 
yards in advance of each of the stations, through the night. No 
man was allowed to sleep before the following day, at sun-rise; 
and patrols of native Africans were dispersed thro* the woods in 
every direction. An order was given to families occupying the 
most exposed houses, to sleep in such as were more centrally situ- 
ated." 

Throughout the 9th, the order established on the preceding day 
continued; and some prioress made in the labour of falling trees, 
aot) otherwise obstructing every practicable access to the settle- 
ment. 

Sunday, November 10th. The morning was devoted, as usual, 
to the refreshment of the settlers, none of whom had slept for the 
24 hours preceding. At 1 P. M. all were remanded to their fa- 
tigue and other duties, tilt sun-set; when the order appointed for 
the preceding night was resumed. The women and children at- 
tended divine sei-vice. 

Intelligence had reached the Agent early in the day, that the hos- 
tile forces had made a movement, and were crossing the Montse- 
rado river a few miles above the settlement; but the patrols made 
no discovery through the day. — At sun -set, however, the enemy 
ag;ain put themselves in motion, and at an early hour of the night, 
had assembled, as was t^terwards learnt, to the number of six to 
nine hundred men, on the peninsula, where, at the distance of less 
than half a mile to the westward of -the settlement, Ihey encamp- 
ed till near morning. Their camp, afterwards examined, extend- 
ed half a mile in length, and induces a strong probability that the 
number of warriors assembled on this occasion, has been alto- 
gether underrated.! 

The most wakeiiil vigilance on the part of the settlers, was kept 
up through the nights— But, with a fatality which was quite of a 

*In the multitude of cues devolving on the Agent, who dictateij moBt of 
Jul inntructions from bis bed, the meuures necesaary to tecure the proper ob- 
semnce of thia ordet were unhappily omitted i *nd th? raitlineM of the mlt- 
giiided individuals who disobeyed it, met with s signal piinihliment, 

f The number given above, 'a deduced froni the discordant accounts g;TTen 
b? the kings of the country, after the termination of liobtiliiies i some of 
whom nted it much higher; but all were ignotsnt of tlie true number, aod 
aU were ioteieated to iiate it aa low la woukl obtain credit 
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piece, with all the hindrances that had impeded the progress of 
the defences on the western quarter, the picket-guard in advance 
of that post, -ventured on a violation of their orders, by leaving 
;heir station, at he first dawn of day; at which it was their duty 
to remain till sun'rise. The native force was already in motion, 
and followed directly in the rear of the picket-guard. The latter 
luul just rejoined their gun, about which ten men were now as- 
sembled; when the enemy suddenly presenting a front of teu 
yards in width, at sixty distant, delivered their fire, and rush- 
ed forward with their spears to seize the post. Several men 
. were kilted and disabled by the first fire, and the remainder driven 
from their gun witliout dischai^ng It. Tlien, retiring upon the 
tentre, (see the arrangement of the guns, p. ISO) threw the reserve 
there stationed, into momentary confusion ; and had the enemy at 
this instant, pressed their advantage, it is hardly conceivable that 
Ihey should have failed of entire success. Their avidity for plun- 
der was their defeat. Four houses in that outskirt of the settle- 
ment, had fallen into their hands. Every man on whose sav- 
age rapacity bo resistless a temptation happened to operate, 
rushed impetuously upon the pillage thus thrown in his way. The 
movement of the main body was disordered- and impeded; and an 
opportunity afforded tlie Agent, assisted principally by the Rev. 
Lot Gary, to rally the broken force of the settlers. The two cen- 
, tral guns, with a part of their own men, and several who had been 
driven from the western station, were, with a little exertion, 
brought back into action, and formed in the line of two slight 
buildings, thirty yards in advance of the enemy. 

The second discharge of a brass field-piece, double-shotted rtith 
ball and grape, brought the whole bpdy of the enemy to a stand. 
That gun was well served, and appeared to do great execution. 
The havoc would have been greater, had not the fire, from mo- 
tives of humanity, been so directed as to clear the dwellings about 
which the enemy's force was gathered in heavy masses. These 
houses were known at that moment to contiun more than twelve 
helpless women and children. 

The eastern and southern posts, were, from their situation, pr& 
eluded from rendering any active assistance on the occasion; hut 
the officers and men attached to them, deserve the hi^est pruse^ 
«f doing their dnty by muntuninj^ their atationt, aoA thus j>ro^ 
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tecting the flank and rear of the few whose lot it was to be bronght 
to action. 

A few musketeers with E. Johnson at their head, by passing 
round upon the enemy's flank, served t« increase the consterna- 
tion which was beginning to pervade their unwieldy body. In 
about twenty minutes after the settlers had taken their stand, the 
front of the enemy began to recoil. But from the numerous ob- 
structions in their rear, the entire absence of discipline, and the 
extreme difficulty of giving a reversed motion to so lai^e a body, 
a small part only of which was directly exposed to danger, and 
tiie delay occasioned by the practice of carrying off all their dead 
and wounded, rendered a retreat for some minutes longer, impos- 
sible. The very violence employed by those in the front, ii| their 
impatience to hasten it, by increasing the confusion, produced an 
effect opposite to that intended. The Americans perceiving their 
advantage, now regained possession of the western post, and in- 
stantly brought the long nine to rake the whole line of the enemy. 
Imagination can scarcely figure to itself a throng of human beings 
in a more capital state of exposure to the destructive power of the 
machinery of modern warfare ! Eight hundred men were heie 
pressed shoulder to shoulder, in so compact a fonn that a child 
might easily walk upon their heads from one end of the mass to 
the other, presenting in their rear a breadth of rank equal to twen- 
tj or thirty men, and all exposed to a gun of great power, raised 
on a platform, at only thirty to sixty yards distance ! Every shot 
literally spent its force in a solid mass of living human flesh! 
Tlieir fire suddenly terminated. A savage yell was rused, whicit 
filled the dismal forest with a momentary horror. It gradually 
died awayj and the whole host disappeared. At 8 o'clock the 
well known signal of their dispersion and return to their homes, 
was sounded, and many small parties seen at a distance, directly 
afterwards, moving off in different directions. One lai^e canoe, 
employed in reconveying a party across the mouth of the Montse- 
taAo, venturing within the range of the long gun, was struck by a 
shot, and several men killed. 

On the part of the settlers, it was soon discovered that conside 
nble injury had been sustained. 

One woman* who had imprudently passed the night in the bouse 

■ Hn. Add Hawkins ; »ho tS\et \<mg and mcre^Ue mffariiifs recsrcN 
cdi and is yet lirinf . 
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first beset by the enemy, had received 13 wounds, and been 
thrown aside as dead. Another,* flying from her house with her 
two infpnt children, received a wound in the head, from a cutlass, 
and was robbed of both her babes; hut providentially escaped. 
A young married woman,t with the mother of five small childreo, 
finding the house in which they slept surrounded by savage ene- 
mies, barricadoed the door, in the vain hope of safety. It was 
forced. Each of the women then seizing an axe, held the irreso- 
lute barbarians in check for several minutes longer. Having dis- 
charged their guns, they seemed desirous of gaining the shelter of 
the house previous la reloading. At length, with the lud of their 
speara, and by means of a general rush, they overcame their he- 
roine adversaries, and instantly stabbed the youngest to the heart 
The mother, instinctively springing for her sucitling babe, which 
recoiled through fright, and was left behind, rushed thro' a small 
window on the opposite side of the house, and providentially es- 

■ caped to the lines, unhurt, between two heavy fires. 

The Agent had caused a return^ to be made at 9 o'clock, which 
certainly exhibited a melancholy statement of the loss suslained 
by the little company. But it was animating to perceive that 
none — not even the wounded in their severest sufierings, were dis- 
pirited, or insensible of the signal Providence to which they owed 
the successful issue of their struggle. 

It never has been possible to ascertain the number of the enemy 
killed or disabled on this occasion. The only entry made on die 
subject in the Colonial Journal, is dated November 15th; and 

• Mrs. Minty Draper. 

t M»y Tints. 

t Hie fbllowingp ia ut sbBtract of this return : — 

■ Joseph Benson, ^ut dead in the beginning' of tbe action ; 
Mat]' "niwa, stabbed to death in her house ; 

Thomts Spinn, mortally injured by 5 wounds ) 
Billy, a native Afncan, mortally voimded ; 
Ann Hawkins, deqieratety injured by 13 wounds i 
Daniel Hawkins, severely do. through the thigfi ; 
James Benson, very severely do. through the ahuulder r 
■ Hinty Draper, aligfacty do. in the lach and ear; 

3 small children of Minty Draper, mUung ( 

S do. do, (oldest 13 years) of Jamei Benson, do, 

15 Whole number of aufferera. 

All the moveable efiecU of fire fimuliei had Men inta the enemy's hmA 
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ttates, *' The following circumstances prove the carnage to have 
beeu, for the number engaged, great. A large canoe, from which 
the dead and wounded could be seen to be taken, on its arriving at 
Ihe opposite side of the Montnerado, and which might easily carry 
twelve men, was employed upwards of two hours in ferrying them 
over. Id this time, not less than ten to twelve trips must have 
been made. It is also known, that many of the wounded were 
conveyed away along the south beach, on mats: and that the dead 
left of necessity in the woods, where many fell, are earned off by 
their friends every night. But two days ago, twenty-seven bodies 
were discovered by a party of friendly Condoes employed by the 
Agent for the purpose. On entering the wood, the offensive efflii- 
viam from putrid bodies, is at this time intolerable." 

The numerical force of the settlers amounted to 35 persons, in- 
cluding 6 native youths not 16 years -of age. Of this number, 
iboutone half were engaged. 

At 9 o'clock, the Agent, after advising with the most sensible 
mechanics, and others of the settlers, issued an order for contract* 
iog the lines, by excluding about one-fourth part of the houses, and 
surrounding the remainder, including the stores, with a musket- 
proof stockade; at the angles of which, all the guns were to be 
posted. The fence palings and building materials of individuals, 
vere taken for.this paliisade, of which, before night, more than 90 
jards were completed. 

Tliis work was resumed early the next day, and far advanced 
towards a completion, before it was judged safe to devote an hour 
even to the melancholy duty of burying the dead; which was per- 
formed on the evening of the X2th. — By contracting the lines, the 
ntiDiber of men necessary to guard them, was considerably redu- 
ced; and thus a relief for the people obtained, which their sickly 
lad feeble state absolutely called for. As early as the 14th, one- 
half of their number were released from camp duty, after 8 o'clock 
in the morning; but every man remanded to his post through the 
night. An additional gun was mounted and posted on the same 
day: on the 17th, the artillerists were newly organized; and every 
^y witnessed either some improvements in the discipline of the 
men, or in the means of defence and annoyance. 

It could not fiul, in the state of utter abandonmentand solitude 
to which this little company was reduced, to be felt as an encour- 
aging circumstance, that Tom Baasa, a prince of some distinctioB, 

VOL. II.— No. « i 
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ahould, at this moment, have sent a message to assure the Coldnj 
of his friendsliip; and in testimony uf his sincerity, to have for- 
warded a small present of the productions of the country. 

The incloBure was completed on Sunday morning, the 17th; 
when atwut one4)alf of the people had the privilege of celebratini 
Divine Service — a privilege which many of them very highly ap- 
preciated. 

It is not to be either concealed, or made the object of a too severe 
censure, that several of the people should have yielded, as soon 
us leisure was afforded for reflection, to tlie discuui-aging circum- 
•tances of their situation. There were not at this time, exclusive 
of rice, 15 days' provisions in store. Every individual was sub- 
jected to an allowance which could not sustain animal strength, 
under the burden of so many severe and extraordinary labours. 
Nothing could be obtained trom the country. Seven infant chil- 
dren were in the hands of an enemy infuriated by his recent loss- 
es. The native forces were certainly not dispersed) but it was 
no longer in the Agent's power either to leam the intentions of 
the chiefs, or convey any message thro' to them. Add to these 
uupleaoant ingredients of their lot, the more cruel circumstance, 
perhaps of all, that the ammunition of the Colony was insufficient 
for a single hour's defence of the place if hotly attacked, and an 
l^logj may surely be found for the very alarming despondency 
which was invading the minds of several of the aetlters.— It was 
A lofpy providence that, at the critical moment, the Agent's 
health was so far mended as to put it in his power often to attend 
the men, at their posts and labours, by night and day— to animste 
.•Aem by every method which his invention could suggest— and 
when these failed, to draw from their despair itself, an ailment 
for a faithful discharge of their duty. In this difficult labour, he 
was 9bly and successfully supported by several of the must sensi- 
ble and influential of the Colonists. 

It was the Agent's wisl^ if possible, to engage the kings in trea- 
t^, for a peace. The actual state of Hie settlement recjuired it; 
tnd the common principles of humamty must be sacrificed by any 
d^e« of indifference in the matter, as long as so large a nanbei 
of children belonging to the settlement, were in the hands of aa 
enemy, who in his treatment of them was known to be liable ta the 
extremes of caprice and cruelty. To avert, if possible, Irom these 
-4itfie wifierers, the effects af their savago indignation, and at the 
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game time, open a door for friendly negotiation, 4 message was on 
tlie 92d, with some difficulty, got through to the council of native 
tbiefs, who were engaged in debating the question of renewing 
hostilities, at tting Peter's Town. The purport of this comniu- 
nication was, that " The Americans came with friendly intentions 
— have evinced those friendly attentions in all their intercourse 
with the people of this countfj. — Why have you liien brought war 
oHus, without any complaint of injury? We are willing to settle 
a peace. But we are also prepared to carry on the war; and can 
render it immensely more bloody and destructive than you felt it 
before." The message left the settlententat 6 o'clock, P. M. and 
at daylight the neit morning, an answer was received, that, " hav- 
iitg; bought the low land of Bnshrod Island, the Americans had 
seized upon the Cape, without right — that the country people visit- 
ing the settlement, had been cheated and rmighly used by the 
store-keeper — that the Agents had not fulfilled their promise of 
instructing the people. But they would gladly make peace, if St^ 
tisfaction were olfered for these injuries," 
(To be Continued.) 



"Latest from li\beTia. 

Ti the Praidenl of lie Board of ALmagiri of the Ameriem GAinitatum Sod^y. 

Monrovia, 10th May, 1826. 
Rev. Sir: 

The full communications made to the Board of Managers by tlie 
" Indian Chief," which sailed on the 25th ultimo, might perhaps 
excuse an onrission to write by the present conveyance, via Bar- 
badoes, were it not of some importance to inform the Board that 
no important information of more recent date, occurs for comma- 
oication. 

The governor of Sierra Leone has laid a blockade on the line 
of coast reaching from that colony to Cape Mount, inclusive; 
which, while it subjects us to some present inconvenience, pro- 
■ inises effectually to destroy — as it has already wholly suspended— 
the slave-trade, hitherto carried on from Gallinas. — Captains 
Chase and Cdltrell remain in our neighbourhood — and have either 
captured, or " payed" away every Guineaman known to be on 
nj part of ilie coast between Cape Falmas and Sierra Leone.— ^ 
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The effect of these measures is already felt in the Colony. Fowls, 
vegetables, cattle, and rice, in hitherto unknown abundance, are 
findingtheir way toMontserado; the prices of country produce and 
foreign merchandise, are returning to their former standards; and 
the coast tribes are looking again after their own resources — a 
tiling their indolence never will undertake, so long as the pro6t of 
tiie trade of slaves passing through their hands, from the interior 
to the European purchaser, Uys them under no necessity to do it 
We have'thought proper to interdict this trade on the whole line 
of coast comprehended between Cape Mount and Trade Tovm, 
both inclusive. The ground assumed is that of a qualified juris- 
diction, actually held by the Colony over this whole district It 
is believed that no slaver coming from Europe, or (he West In- 
dies, will proceed to land his cai^ (and without landing it^ he can- 
not get slaves) in the face of such an interdict formally notified 
to him ; which we can easily do in all cases.— But, in case his 
audacity prevails, and goods are landed, we have only to announce 
to the native chiefs of the place, that, according to the laws of the 
Colony, those goods are forfeit, and an instant seizure of the 
whole, in nine out of ten cases, is certain to follow. The public 
boats now on the stocks, cannot fail to render us the most impor- 
tant service in this business — and our hopes are high, that die 
world is to hear little or nothing more of the ravages of this de- 
testable and outlawed traffic, from this part of the coast. 

It is a circumstance you will learn with pleasure. Sir, that all 
the late emigrants from North Carolina, amounting to 125 per- 
sons, of all ages and habits, have got safely thro* the slight fever 
which assailed them without a single eiception, soon after their 
arrival. Of the remaining SO, from Virginia and Maryland, ooe 
man, from relapsing by his own imprudence after convalescence, 
has died — and two small children. 

The Rev, Mr. Holton is far advanced in convalescence;— -and a 
commodious school-house, of two gronnd apartments, is buildiDj; 
by the people, for two of the schools of the Colony. — A slight re- 
ceptacle, of sufficient capacity to hold 150 people, was completed 
two weeks ago; and will furnish dry and comfortable quarters 
jhro' the approaching rains, (which will set in within five to tea 
days] to ail the new settlers not provided for on the St, Paul's. 
To this accommodation, and the very improved state of our hos- 
pital and medical department, must be chiefiy attributed, u fi' 
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an secoad causes are to be considered, the very sm&U amount of 
sufTering esperienced bj these people since their arrival. 

Mr. Hod^s, the boat builder from Norfolk, has been slightly 
sick, and is yet too weak to resume his euiployment. A few days, 
it is hoped, will restore him to his former health. 

For the first time in two years, I am confined wholly to my 
fOom, of the eEFects of an injury I received at Trade Town. The 
contusion was a little troublesome at first, but I soon, as was sup- 
posed, got the better of it, and felt little inconvenience till the 2d 
of May; when the injury took on every character of an ulcerous af- 
fection, and made it necesi^ry to submit to a course of medical 
treatment, which I fear must be continued for weeks, perhaps 
months. But my confinement to my office is little or no impedi- 
ment to the business I have to do; and I have the satisfaction to 
adJ, that the public work, in all its parts, never went forward 
more regularly, or more successfully. 

It is my wish to meet every description of expense, necessary 
to be incurred within the Colony, without troubling the Society 
with drafts on the treasury : and think 1 should be able easily to 
satisfy the gentlemen of the Board, that I have hitherto executed 
this duty to a very reasonable e'Etent. But, a few light drafts, for 
aught I can see, must occasionally be made on their funds at 
fcome. I have noiie, however, to make by this conveyance; nor 
do I know that it will be necessary to do so, for several months 
to come. But i think it prudent to apprise the Board a little be- 
forehand, of a iftcessity of so very probable an occurrence. 

A large proportion of the tine collection of seeds, which cer- 
tainly arrived in excellent condition, are absolutdy worthlesi, and 
must have lieen so before they came into the Society's hands. 
Our disappointment is severej it reaches to the Colony's supply 
of vegetables, — American vegetables particularly, for a whole 
twelvemonth. — It will be safer, perhaps, to be indebted to the 
charities of every description of tradesmen, than of the seeds- 
man. A gjood price piud for fre»h seeds, will, I think, sir, be 
found cheaper than such a misfortune as I have just related. A 
inTgt quantity of seeds ought to arrive some time in the winter or 
sping months, A »maU. assortment is useful at any season. 

"e wait impatiently the arrival of the lumber vessel. Please 
here acknowledge the donation from Captain John Chase, of the 
Colombian armed schooner " Jacinta," of 30 stands of arms, S 
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casks of powder, 2 casks of breail, and 2 casks of salted provi- 
sions.^The two last articles were the subsisteDce of our tioopH 
on the expedition to Trade Town.) 

Respectful Ij^, Reverend Sir, 

Your obed*t and humble serr't, 

J. ASHMUN. 

REQUISITION. 

An abtmdaat triply of domestic TiunrnfactUTtd ciHton*; 

ji^ricuiiural /oo/s— ^rticularlj grubbing and N. England hoes; 
— ^xes, broad and narrow, — picks, and bill hooks; 

Other looh and implements in common use—particularly hand- 
saws, drawing-knives, hannners, files, bench-planea, gimblets, 
(lai^ and small,) augurs, cross-cut saws; 

Mola3se3~-ti large supply. 

I do not advise that these articles should wholly take, the place of 
any other, as in the excel leot assortment sent out per the "Indian 
Chief." But that they be considered in all shipments, as leading 
arlUki, and that a latter relative quantity be hereafter sent, than 
ever has been done. — The Board, if peculiarly acquainted with 
our habits, and the circumstances of the colony, would perceive, 
that the above list comprehends most (rf* those things which are of 
the first necessity to the great labouring body of the Cotoaists; 
consequently, most in demand, and forming of itself, an assort- 
ment in some sense complete.-— Zwniier most, however, have a 
place in all requisitions. .* 

J. A. 



T\iought8 on SloreT^. 

Tlie fi^owin^ extract is from s pamphlet b; the celebnted Dr. CbalmeM. 
llie plan developed and recommended coincides remarkably with th*l pro- 
posed by Hr. Schoolcmfl : " and as to the experimental soundness of it," Dr. 
C. reiDarks in an advertisement prefixed to the pamphlet itself, " we have 
the testimony of (lumboldt, who, in the course of his tnvetB through the 
Spanish put of South America, saw whole villages of emsncipBted negmMi 
who had acliieved their hbenition in the way that is hen deUoeated." 

*' It were a noble achievement^ this conversion of slaves into 
freemen; and therefore the more important for its ultimate snc- 
oess, that in every step of its prosecution ther* ahould be an evep^ 
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handed justice to all the parties concerned. More especially, 
wutild it serve to accredit the f^lanthrop; that is now so widelj 
and so wannlf embarked upon this undertAing, did the; who ad- 
vocate its desi^^ also bear their part in the expenses of (hem; 
snd it would do much to atlaj the fermentation that now is among 
the West India planters, could they have any satisfying demoa- 
stration from Parliament, that, however intent on the emancipa- 
tion of their slaves, it should be so devised and carried into effect 
as not to infringe on the present worth of their patrimony. 

The following suggestion is the more valuable that it hath com* 
from agentleman who is himself a very extensive West India pro- 
prietor; and that, while it holds out a complete remnneration to the 
owners of slaves, promises the conveyance of them into a state 
of freedom with a speed and a safety that ought to satisfy the most 
sanguine abolitionist. 

The scheme may be expressed generally thus: — Let government 
purchase from the West lD,dia proprietors, at a ^r valuation, one- 
daj's labour in the week of all the slaves in their possession. 
This can be done by paying one-sixth of their whole price; after 
which, each slave hath at least one day every week, in which he is 
a free labourer, and might earn for himself. He of course be- 
comes the absolute owner of what he thus earns; and let it be 
coqipetent for him, when it has accumulated to a sufficient sum, 
therewith to purchase, at a certain regulated price, another free 
day in the week. Having tlms two days to himself, he is able to 
Bcceler&te his future purchases of freedom; and thus, as the fruit 
of his own industry and care, might he, m a very few years, work 
out bis complete emancipation. 

Or the scheme may be made still more intelligible when illustra- 
ted by numbers. Let the whole slave population of the British ct^ 
'onies be 800,000. At £50 each, which is a high estimate when thus 
made to include all ages, the sixth part of their whole value to the 
owners is short of seven millions. By funding this sum to die credit 
of the proprietors, one day's free labour to each slave might be- 
come the universal law of the British West Indies. The registry 
of slaves gives every facility for assigning the shares of this stock 
to &s respective proprietors, whether they be principals or mort- 
gagees upon the estates- And when once this arrangement ia 
made, a patent and a practicaUe way is opened for the full deliv- 
erance of the negroe* from a sttte of alavery. Whole gwga are 
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not unfrequently hired out at 33. 4d. curreocy a head per daj, uid 
their m^atenaiice: and thett; can be no doubt, from the difference 
between free and forced labour, that an ordicary working slave 
could earn for himself, on the daj that is hia own, at least Ss. 4d. 
sterling.* Thiid sum weekly is more than £S a year, or about > 
sixteenth part, perhaps, of his A'hole value; and for which last 
sum, therefore, he could, in less than three years, purchase another 
fre« day each week. With the earnings of two free days, he 
could, in another three years, purchase two mure, and then, in a 
year and a half, could work out the freedom of his whole week, 
or bis entire emancipation. At all events, in seven or eight years, 
each individual, if in health and full strength, could work out his 
own deliverance from slavery; after which he might proceed to ds 
the same for others of his family, if he has one. The freedom of 
a woman, when once accomplished' in this way, would, by the ei- 
isting law, secure the freedom of all the children that are after- 
wards bom by her; and this would be of prime import&nce in ex- 
tending the work of emancipation. The process is easily appre- 
hended; and seems to meet all the formidable difficulties, and to 
combine all the most desirable advantages both to the slave and to 
bis proprietor." 



AAAress ot G. C Hor^eT. 

Extract from a late Address of Charka Carroll Harper to (ke 
voters of SallimOTe. 

" Another measure to which I wish to devote as much of my 
time as my business will allow, and all the means at my command, 
is African Colonization. For several years the subject of aboli- 
tion of slavery has been brought before you. I am decidedly op- 
posed to the project recommended. No scheme of abolition will 
meet my support, that leaves the emancipated blacks among us. 
Experience has proved, that they become a corrupt and degraded 
class, as burthensome to themselves as they are hurtful to the rest of 
society. Shut out from the privileges of citizens, separated from 
us by the insurmountable barrier of colour, they can never amalga- 

* It should be remarked, howevei', that free negroes are hired at ntM 
wliich arc excee^gly varUnii in the difleient coioniea. 
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mate witb us, but must remain forever a distinct and inferior race, 
repugnant to our republican feelings, and dangerous to our repub- 
lican institutions. To transfer them from slavery into such a con- 
dition, would be a mockery of freedom. To set them fre« without 
the consent of their owners, would be a violation of the rights of 
property. To release them from the restrunt of servitude, and 
torn them loose to prey upon a society which they can never 
constitute or benefit, would be inconsistent with their happiness 
ind ours. Free blacks are a greater nuisance than even slaves 
themselves.* To abolish slavery efiectually, we must prepare the 
means of removal for the blacks. 

I am, therefore, my fellow-citizens, decidedly opposed to so rash 
and incomplete a scheme of abolition. But if there is any pro- 
ject of which I wish to be considered as the advocate, it is this: 
the gradual emancipation of the blacks, and tiieir immediate re- 
moval, with their own consent and that of their masters, to the 
coast of Africa, or elsewhere if they prefer it. That slavery 
should eiist among us is a foul reproach j but our safety requires 
that it be abolished gradually. To permit the blacks to remain 
amongst ua, after their emancipation, would be to aggravate and 
not to cure the eviU The only effectual remedy, in my opinion, 
is to remove them immediately, as they gradually obtain their 
freedom byg^ftor purchase or in the natural course of things. 
Iliere are now at least five thousand free blacks in the city of Bal- 
timore. We -can make it their ioterest to remove. Every thing 
nr^B them te go. By their departure, thousands'of places will be 
opened for our fellow citizens who are in want of employment. 
Into these vacant places, will immediately rush a white and more 
wholesome 'species of population. Industry will be encouraged, 
misery alleviated, the city strengthened : and thus humanity will 
ffork its own reward. — ^The blacks we can provide with a home oo 
the coast of Africa, whence they originally came, and where they 
may become, after their long captivity and dispersion, a flourishing 
and enlightened people, and enjoy under our protection, the free 
institutions we have taught them to admire. 

This is the scheme which I shall, if elected, press upon the na- 
tion through the medium of our legislature. If the general govem- 

* ThU is speaking generally. There are many free blacks, who are htmor. 
'^\ honett, and enGghteoed, and for whom I .entertain a siocere reif ect 
Such ri' them M are otherwise, may justly ucribe it to thair ntuaUon, 
VOL. U.— No. 6 4 
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■Kent Gcanot be prerailed on in Adopt so rational and philanthro- 
ftic ft design, tten dMmld Maryland, alone, Btrive to rid herself, at 
least, of the disease and crime trf' slavery. She is competrai 
totbetask. 



[fboh the new-tork spectator.] 

Xlea foT tVie American CoAomzation 
Society. 

We have perused with no incon^erable pleasure, a sermon 
under tiie above title, preached in St. George's Church in this citj 
an the 9th inst. by the Rev. Dr. MUnor, and published for the 
benefit of the Society. - "Ethiopia shall ^oon stretch out her hands 
uotoGod," (Fsakn LXVIII. 31,) is the appropriate text selected 
for the occasion ; and, whatever may be the differences of <^unioii 
respecting the Society, as a means of the ultimate emancipation 
of the great body of slaves whose bondage ifisgraces our land, all 
who peruse this discourse will agree, that in the present iDstaoce 
an eloquent pen and a benevolent heart, have been exerted in its 
behalf. After a suitable exordium, in which the author dwells 
with peculiar satisfaction upon the cheering promise of the text, 
" the fulfilment of which is to usher in the latter day glory of the 
church," he briefly rec^itulates the history of the Society, the 
difficulties encountered in its formation— the discouragements and 
obstacles which have since been happily surmounted, and the pro- 
mising state of the Colony ^ Liberia, at the date of the latest ad- 
vices, the reasons are presented why the Society deserves " the 
patronage of every patriot, philanthropist, and christian in our 
country.'* Having stated the plan of the Society, (he author pro- 
ceeds to advocate its claims under these three general heads ot* 
divisions, as follows >— 1st. " To ^» patriot, to the man who loves 
his country, and is ready to give his heart and hand to every effort 
calculated to advance her prosperity, the Colonization of the free 
people of colour commends itself to our approbation and support, 
because it will promote the public good." Sd. The cause of Aiiri- 
tsaa Colonization is commended to the phiiantkrt^iit, " becanise it 
is an undertaking of undoubted benevolence." Sd. With equal 
c«tifidence it is commended to the regards of tiie ehrtitimit *' because 

D:|-:ectvGoOglc 
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under th« Divine bleEsing, it will greatly extend the kingdom of 
Chriit." We mig^t make extracts whicb would be read with in- 
terest, from the discussiofia of each of these heads, but they would 
necessarily be ciqHoas, and perfaafts would tiierefore injure the sale 
—a result which would be iigurious to the fuitds of the society. 
Suffice it then to aay, that the sereral conuderations are all treated 
with ability, aoA in a manner whidi bespeak feelings of eleTited 
and enlivened benevoleoce. 



[from THX RICHMOND FAMILT VISITOK.]] 

CoVoulxoiiou Society ot ^ftngohlcki lS~Vng 

At a meeting; of tius society, on the A'Sa of luly, Mr. A. Broaddos 
delivered an address, appropriate to the occasion, considered bo& 
■s the anniversary of our Independence and the meeting of the 
society. 

The members then convened, wh^ the report of the managere 
was read aod'adopted; and contributions were received amount- 
ing to between fwty and fifty dollars. The unfavourable aspect 
of the day operated considerably against the meeting, and conse- 
qnently the amount of the collection was much smaller than was 
to have been expect^. 

The society then took into conuderation tlie proposal, from the 
parent society, to present memorials to the different state tegiala- 
tores, as well as one to the general government of the TJ. States, 
for furfhering and promoting the object in view; whereupon it was 
resolved, that we heartily concur in the expediency of this mea- 
sure, and adopt, widi this view, the Form recommended by the pa- 
rent society. 

John Roane, Bsq. Doct Wm. B. Westmore, and Maj. Thomas 
Dabney, were appointed a committee to confer with other auxilia- 
ry societies of this state, on the most advisable method for carry-. 
log tiie resolution just mentioned into effect. 

It was resolved, that the secretary prepare a sketch of the pro- 
ceedings of this meeting, to be published in some of the public 
prints, with an abstract of Mr. Broaddus^s address, and the re- 
port of the managers. 
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J. Roane, Esq. was appointed Preudent of the society for the 
ensiiiag year; R. fi. Semple, and Adw. Broaddus, Vice-Presi- 
dents; C. W. Taliaferro, Secretary} and Dr. Wm. Gwatbmey, 
Treasurer; the odker managers were also ai^inted; and then the 
meeting adjourned. 

REPORT. 
The officers uid nunagera rS 'ilie Kmg WHUma Union Cobmzafion Socie- 
ty, in reaigtiin^ the trust cammitud to them, to those who gne it, feel that it 
would be doing injustice to their constituents, to the cause in which they are 
engaged, and to their own feeliugs, were the}' to content themselves with 
umpiy detailing their own operaduns as servants to the society. They feel 
that, at this time, there is a peculiar propriety in recurring to first prini^ples, 
and conaderii^ the motives which originally prompted to the formation, not 
only of this society, but of every one which has engaged in the same hu- 
nuuie, benevolent, and putiUc enterprise. 

Tbey concave alao, that it will be particularly proper to advert to the ope- 
ratbns of the parent sodcly, and to dwell, a Uttle in detail, on the interesting 
bets presented in the reports and other comcnunications from that souety, as 
tim to take ^ riew of the prospective operations of that institution. 

And first, as lo the motives which have prompted us and others to engage 
in this enterprise ; we say, we believe they are founded on those great princi- 
ples of moral righi, which, while they dictate to us to render to tU their due^ 
While they reci^nize the exercise of humanity and benevolence, u incum- 
bent upon us, do, at the same time, comport with our best interot, consider- 
ed in its most comprehensive views. What is the object aimed at i tiai 
which has been professed by the parent society from the time of ita fbrms' 
tion till this time — the colonization upon the coast of Afiica, of the tree peo- 
ple of culoiff in the United States, with their own consent j and of such as 
may be emancipated by their owners, or by the laws of the several states, 
iqion condition of their uniting in such a colony. Is (here an individual who* 
acquainted with the ntuation of that portion of the people of colour among 
III, called tree, will not say, that surely the purpose of giving them a counlry 
to themselves, one in which tacb individual shall eigoy, to ita full extent, 
Uberty, both avil and religiQus, is a humane, a benevolent one i Occupying 
k station of inferiority and of disability, in regard to moGt of those tluiigB 
which are calculated to prompt the noble aspirings of the sotd, they in moat 
instances, dash from their hps that portion of the cup of blessings which 
they are permitted to enjoy ; they grope out a life of iuduleoce and igno. 
lance, and grovel in the dust of sensuality and vice. 

Such has hitherto been Iheic atuation, such it now i^ and such it is likely 
to continue while they remain among us; for, our own interest, during this 
State of things, seems not likely to be promoted by elevating them in the 
scale of being. The character of this portion of our population being suclv 
the moral and phyaical slate of our country, so far from receiving any int. 
prorement boat ihsia, is bjured in proportioB to tbcii numbv ; aodthff^ 
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Jbre it is ui^ped, nay, it tniut be ippsrent to all, that we shaU be benefited hf 
bein^sepMatedfcomlberOitia well as that tlieir best interests will thus be 
promoted. 

In line, upon tbis part of the subject, we cannot but tliink, that tbb plan, 
if examined with a liberal, candid, and unprejudiced mind, Kcommend* itself 
10 ua by eveiy consideration, botb of liglit and of interest. 

Secondly, as to the <iperati<Hia, &c. of the parent institution. — Something 
like ten yean have elapsed, since the fonuation of this sodety ; and ^ce 
that time, they have pnMCCuted, with undeviuting ajm, the grand object pro- 
posed ; tbey have purchased a tenitory on the coast d Ainca, proved to be 
well calculated for Uie intended purpose, and have succeeded in establishing 
a coluBy. The number c^ colonists amounts, at this time, to about 420, and 
i» every year receiving additions, by the emigration of fiee people of colour 
bom the United States, many of whom have gone from tbis our native slate. 
The plans of the sode^ are no longer prabletnalical. It ia found tliat ter- 
ritory may be obtained, and, indeed, since the original purcluue, coiiuderable 
additions have been made by purchase, to the landed posscHtdona of the colo- 
ny : and, (torn pteaent appearances, there seems no reasonable prospect that 
the operations of the society, will be impeded fur the want of territory ; at 
least tor a long time to come. Actual experiment has likewise proved, that 
people of colour enjoy remarkably good health in Africa. From the com- 
munications received, we are warranted in the belief, that few, if any, colonial 
eitabtishntents have ever succeeded better, or been brought in a shorter time, 
into something like a prosperous and comfortable Biate. Knjojing those" 
blessings for the attainment of which they left these their native ^ores, the 
colonists are rapidly advancing in those improvements which are calculated 
to make tbelr " desert blossom as the nMe." at the same time that tbey be. 
slow an enlightened and Ubcral attention on improvements, moral, uvil, and 
religious. 

A recent commuaication from Mr. Asbinun, the agent in IJberia, presents, 
under separate head% a view of the health, the civil state, and the agricul- 
ture of the colony I the means of the colonists to obtain the comforts of life, 
and acquire property, the buildings and other works of construction, the 
means of Uteraiy and other kinds of mental improvement, the defensive force 
cf the colony, their religloua character, theil morals, accessions of territoiy< 
Dew establishments connected with the colony, and the relations of Che co- 
lony with the nei^bouring tribes. This able and interesting communication 
gives to the friewls aC the institution strong reason to believe, that their 
Biost sanguine hopes and expectations wiU be fiUly realized. 

The consideration that the cost of transporting enugrants to the colony, has 
diminished from about fifty, to twenty dollars, and the prospect of a farther 
^minution, are particularly encouraging to the friends of this institution. 
There have been duringthe last year, considerable accessions to the number 
rf auxiliary societies :— In Virginia there were 23, Mainland, 8, New- York, 8, 
Pennsylvania, I, North ''arolina, 7, Georgia, 3, Kentucky, I , liekware, 3, Ver- 
Spot, 1, New-Jeney, 1, New-Hnmpsbire, 1, Uaine, 1 ; making an a^regate 
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tS ST auiiliaiy sodeties, accordinf^ to the last account furnished by the pa- 
rent todety. Upon the whole, notwithstanding the opeI^ and we may laj 
violent oppoution of wme, the fears and jealousies of more, ahd the coldoeM 
and indifference of others, we believe that the plana and openitiona of this 
institution, are recommending tbemselTes rapidly to the Amencan people, 
and acquiring to it duly more and mote ftiends. Indeed such has been tJie 
•ucceta of the society, that they now feel themselves authMued to come out 
more publicly, and address memorials to tlie different atate govemmenta and 
to congress, praying them to grant it tbeir countenance and aid, in the maUf 
ner which to them may seem must expedient. Copies of the memorial to 
the several state governments have been forwarded to (he auxiliary sodetie^ 
with the view of obtaiiung their co-operation, and we have this day the hon- 
our of submitting one to the con^deration of this sude^. It will appear, by 
Teference to the proceedings of the parent society, that it has from tbebegin- 
lung, looked to the power and resources of the nation for the full accomplish- 
ment of tlie grand object aimed at. To tbit patronage as well as to the best 
wishes of all the benevolent, we thint the institution .has a fail claim, inde- 
pendent of the principal object of its fonnalian. The Colony of Liberia oc- 
cupies the place of a Bcntinel and an auiiHary, in the suppresuon of the 
lAzue Jnidey and already bu the general government witnessed the efficacy of 
exertions from that quarter, in checking the progress of that iqiquitoui and 
revolting commerce. We mention this, however, only by the way ; and bopc 
that the leading object of this institution will be comddercd as ebtitled to the 
best mshes and best efforts of the nation at large. The utmost of what 
could be efleoted by private charily is now nearly attained. Through its in- 
strumentality, it has been shown, that territory may be obtained in Africa, and 
that a colony may be niccessfiilly eustiincd there ; and when we reflect that 
the plans of tiiis society are in perfect coincidence with the prevailing senti- 
ments of Virginia, expressed through her legislature for a length of time past, 
and that moreover the legislature has in two successive aeiMaos nude appro- 
priations to the sodely, we are warranted in the conclusioii that the applic*' 
tioD to OUT legislature will not be unavuliiig. It is for us now to say, whether 
we wUI concur itHh the parent society in tlie memorial to the legislature of 
our state. Are we convinced that the cause in which we are engaged, is one 
in which the general interests of the several states constituting our union, u 
also IhoM of humanity, are involved '. — surely we shall not be backward in 
lending our co-operation to the plan of addreasng a manorial to the legisla- 
ture of our state. Let us not be lukewarm in a e«UM whicb recononeads 
itself to us bj so many interesting con^erations; but let us withbealtand 
iiand promptly aid the parent institution in its important operations. 

On Oia day which should recal to our minds the noble sacrifices and gloii> . 
ous achievements of our ancestors. Having, for their object, the moral and po- 
LWcal improvement oi.aal country i let us not be content with merely con- 
templating and celebrating their noble deeds, but let us emulate tbdr bright 
example ; let us show that we have imbibed in tlirir purity, and that we cbei- 
iih, in our tkearti md mindi^ those gkuious moral and ptditiHtl priiii^ilc% 
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Vhkh tbej' Ibogh^ and bkd, uid died to eslabluh and nuintaitt. Let u* 
«hi>w ounelves dispoied to follow those prindples out to Ihelr legitimate iisie. 
In reference to our oper»tiiin^ we have only to say that we have promptly 
remitted to the parent aodety nearly the whole amount of funds which have 
come into the hands of the treasurer. We have uity-ux memben enrolled 
on the lilt of the aocietj-. We judged it best to retain a small part of the 
fiinds, thai, in the event of our meeting with an in^vidtnl among us, who 
might be disposed to become a member of the colony, we might secure hint 
a passage by appropriating that amount which, according to the arrangemeDts 
of the parent society, would entitle us to claim a passage for such an individu- 
al. Our secretary, some time since, received a letter from the reddent agent 
(Mr. Gurley,) informing ua that the society was in great want of money, in 
order to defray the espenies incurred by the lale transportation of colonists, 
&c. Frotn the low state of the funds, however, we were induced to postpone 
a remittance till after our annual meeting, from which we liave hoped that out 
treasury would be so &r replenished, that we might be enubled to make 
something hke a respectable contribution. 



We rejtnce that the cause in which tlie Colonization Society is en^arkei^ 
b reviving in the state i^ Kew-York. The vint of the resident agent to that 
part of the United States, liaa been attended with great advantage, as will ap- 
pear fi^im the record of tbe proceedings of a public meeting held in one of 
Ac churches pf New-Ycrk. The account i* taken irom the "New-Tork 



It will be sera bjlhe Knn«ed official notice, thai a public meet- 
ing wfts heM in Dr. Bpring'a Chnrch, Beekman-street, on Wed- 
aeadaj evening last, to consider and aid the objects of the American 
Colonization Society. The views of the prt^ees and hopes of the 
Institution were unfolded to the meeting by the Resident Agent of 
the Society from WaBhiogtou, and a discussion of considerable 
intereat excited in ref^^e to the practicalHlity of the proposed 
plans for colonization. The resolutions, adopted with but little 
ftpponlien, show that ttie objects of tiris Society receive the cordial 
approbaticHi of many of our enlightened and virtuous citizens, and 
that tiiey consider them as presenting an immediate and urgent 
claim to the public liberality. We hope that the meeting may be 
succeeded by very important results. Should collections be taken 
up in the churches of our city, pecuniary aid would not be the only 
b^efit realized. The clngy would find an appropriate occasion 
. for explaining and enforcing ^e purposea »f the Society, Rjid bt 
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impreaBing their importinc« upon the public mind. We rejoice in 
the conTJction, that the friends of AfncA are becoming duly more 
numerous and active, and in the hope that the Colonization Societj 
will soon receive the patronage and support of the nation. The 
Societj propose, we understand, to send one or two vesaels wiUt 
emigruits inunediatelj to Liberia, if adequate means are obtained; 
and we trust that our citizens will cheerfully and generonsly con- 
tribute to accomplish so desirable a purpose. ■ 

At a numerous and respectable meeting held in the brick Pres- 
byterian Church. August 16th, 1826, for the purpose of devising 
measures for aiding the American Colonization Sodety, the Rev. 
Dr. Jakes Milnor was appointed Chainnan, and Dr. John fi. 
Beck, Secretary. 

The Rev. Mr. Guri-ey, resident agent of the Colonizatioa 
Society, having addressed the meeting, and given an interest- 
ing account of the origin and present condition of the Colony 
established on the coast of Africa; it was 

Reaolved, That in the opinion of this meeting, the American 
Society for Colonizing the free people of colour of the United 
States, is an Institution founded upon just, humane, patriotic and 
Christian principles, and is therefore entitled to the countenance 
and support of the community and nation. 

Seaolvedy That to aid the Society in the importwit parpoae of 
sending additional emigrants tu Liberia the present season, a wb- 
acription be opened, and that the funds thus rused, be paid over 
to the treasurer of the New- York Auxiliary Ccdonizatm Society. 

Sesolved, That this meeting respectfully recommend that col- 
lections be taken up for this Society in the several churches of this 
city, and that Messrs. William B. Crosby, the Rev. Dr. M'Mui^ 
ray, George Galla^er, Garritt ](<. BLeeker, and John Nitchie, be 
a comnuttee to adopt sudt measures' as they judge, best to carry 
into etfect these resolutions. 

Resolved, That the proceedinga of this meating be pubtished in 
the prints of this city. 

JAMES MILNOR, Chmrman. 

JOHN B. BECK, Steretury. 



TV Htt of DonatwtWt wummlMy mtitltd in tkit Tmmbar,mB 
be inserted in the ruxl. 
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If we estimate events, not bj the circumBtances of th^ orig^, 
but b}r their probable ultimate influence upon the character and 
conditioD of maokind, few will be found to have occurred, during 
the last century, more important than the establishment of colonies 
on the coast of Africa. From the growth of these cMilonies, may 
we expect the entire •appression of the slave trade, the ciTiliza- 
tian and moral renovation of Africa, and finally, the gradual 
restoration ofher children, to institute upon her shores freegovem- 
ments, and to exhiWt there the excellence, enjoy the hopes, and 
ditTuse the influence of the christian faith. Such results will be 
great and glorious. To terminate the traffic in slaves, to reclaim 
a continent from barbarism, to bring up from degeneracy and 
wretchedness a whole race of men, are objects of extraordinary 
interest, nor can any causes be deemed insignificant whidi may 
conduce to thar accomplishment. 

The eariiest recorded thoughts, which we have been able to dis* 
cover, relating to the Colooiutioa of the people of colour in 

VOL. II.— No. 7. 
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Afnca, are in Mr. Sharp's manuBCript, under date August 1st, 
1763. That similar ideas existed at the same period, in other 
tninds, both in this country and England, is perhaps not improbable; 
but to the honour of having first moved for their practical adoption, 
Mr. Sharp appears Justly entitled. The paper to which we refer, 
contains the opinions of this gentleman, in reference to the mode 
of colonization, and the government best adapted to secure tiie 
pennanent interests of the emigrants. Sabseqnent events proved, 
that his love of freedom and chriatianitj, excited erroneous ex- 
pectations in reference to the influence of religious principle upon 
an unenli^tened and degraded community, and convinced him that 
human depravity was not always to be controlled by the deduc- 
tions of reason and appe^s to conscience. 

But though Mr. Sharp was the leader in this great cause," the 
reflections and efforts of some of our own countrymen were given 
to it, at a very early period. 

Dr. Thornton of this city, had, in the year 1787", invited many 
of the coloured people of Massachuaetts and Rhode-Island, to 
accompany him in an expedition to Africa, and the invitation was 
accepted, but the commnnity declared itself more favourable to 
colonization in this country, and the contributions proved inade- 
quate to the fulfilment of his purpose. . 

In the American Museum, we find an able article on this sub- 
ject, dated Richmond, March 6th, 1790, from the pen of Mr. 
Ferdinando Fairfax, the sentiments of which are generally so just) 
that some extracts may not be unacceptable: 

" ThU aubject luis afforded, in conversation, » wide field for arguinent m 
rather, ipeculation, both to the ftienda and oppoaen of eman^pation. Whilst 
Ac former plead natural right andjonice, which uc coBBdered as p 



* Hie fbUoving extract from Brisaot'i tiaveb in the United States, in 17S8, 
it will be seen, ascribea the merit of baving fir«t uigge«ted the project ct 
Afiican Colonization to Dr. Fotherpll, an eminent phiknthropiat, on tenu of 
great intimacy with Granville Sharp. 

<* We must then recur to the project of Dr. Thornton, — a project fir* 
imagined by thftt great apostle of philanthropy, Doctor FotherBill ; a project 
executed by the Sodety at London, or ratfaer by the beneficent GranvQIs 
Sharp — apTOJect foTTeitaringtlieiiegToet todieii country, to eaUbliah then 
ttcTc, and encoun^ them in tlie cultivation of colFe^ wgar, cotton, be. aad 
to open a ctnDDieice with Buiopc Dr. Thornton h«s occupied bimaelf with 
this conning idea. He propoaed himMlF to be the conductor of the Ameri- 
can oegroe* who should reptur to Afiica." Briaiof ■ I^tcIr. pag« 308. 
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to eveiy other eonudemtiaii : the hAter inmit upon palicf, with Kipect botli 
to the communis and to those who ue the objects pioposed to'be benefitted > 
the one party considers Ubcrly si a natural rigbt, which we cannot, without 
injustice, withold &om this unbSippy race of men : the other, st the tame tiine 
tfait it admit* these principle!, opposes k ^neial emandpation, on account 
of the inconveniences which would result to the community and to the slave* 
themgelves, and wluch, consequently, would rendei it impoEtic \ beodet the 
injuatice which would be done to individuals by a legislative Interference 
(without voluntaty consent) in private property, which bad been acquired and 
possessed under the laws of the country. But no practicable scheme hai yet 
been propoMd, which would unite all these principles of justice and policy, 
and thereby remove all ground fur opposition : all that baa hitherto been 
offered to the public upon tliis subject, has been addressed, lather to the feel- 
ui^ than to the cool and detiherate judgment. The following plan is there- 
fore submitted, without apology, since it is only intended to suggest the idei, 
which maj be improved by some abler hand. 

It seems to be the genend opinion, that emancipation mutt be gradual; 
ance, to deprive a man, at once, of all bis right in the property t£ his ne- 
groes, would be the height of injustice, and such as, in this country, would 
never be lubmitted to : and the resources of government are by no means 
ulequate to tnakiag at once a full compensation. It must therefore be by 
voluntity consent — consequently in a gradual manner. It is equally agreed, 
that, it they be emancipated, It would never do to allow them oUthe privileget 
c( dtizens : they would therefore form a separate interest from the rest of the 
community. 

If thia separate interest of so great a number in the same community, be 
BDce formed, by any mean^ it will endanger the peace of society : for it can- 
not exist between two neighbouring slated without danger to the peace of 
each — Mow much less, then, between the inhabitants of the same countty i 

This soggests tile propriety, and even necessity of removing them to a 
dstaoce from this country It is therefore proposed. 

That a colony should be settled, under the auspices and protection of coil* 
gres^ by the negroes now within the United States, and be composed of those 
who are alre«dy,as well at tboae who,atany time hereafter,may become liberat- 
m1 by the vduntary consent of thrir owneisj since there are many who would 
willingly emanupate their alavei^if there should appear a probability of their 
being BO disposed o^ as neither to injure themselves nor the community. As 
an adttitioaal inducement, government may, ai the resources of the countty 
become greater, offer a reward or compensation, for emancipation. There is 
however, in the mean time, a sufficient number to fonn a very considerable 

That congress should fiame a plan, and appoint the proper officers for the 
gmenunenf of the colony in its infitnt state, until the colomsta should them-, 
•elves become competent to that bunness. 

That there should be niitable provision made for their toppott and defene*} 
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Tint, to forward th^ prt^reas in the usefiil uti^ ind to qoilify them iar 
(be- burinen of legiilatian, ■ coiuklenble number of tbo*e who are intended 
to be seiit over after the fint aettleinem, should be propeii; educated and in- 
Aructed j and that one of the lint objecti should be the eatablitbinent of 
feminaries in the colony for a like purpose. 

That the aeat of thia colony abould be in Africa, tfaeir native cfimate, as bdiq; 
moat Hiitable fin the purp«aea intended. They will there be at rach a dis- 
tance as to prcTcni all the beftirementioned inconveniences of intetcourse, Etc. 
at tile same time ttut they are situated mthin the neighbourhood of other 
tMtions of the same kind of people, with whom they may, after a little time, 
maintain the moat intimate interctHirae without any inconvenience. Tbty will 
■till have a great superiority over their neighbours, on account of their 
knowledge in the several useful arts : and as they gradually advance in itn- 
l>ott*nce, will, by their influence, diffuse ttus knowledge among this rude race 
of men. Nor ou^ht we to consider as of little importance, the tendeiKy that 
this lettleroeDt wouki have, to spread a knowledge of the christian religion 
among so great a proportion of mankind, who are at preaent ignorant of it— 
Knd that too in the most effectual n«nner. 

With respect to ounehei^ we might reap every advurtage that we could 
enjoy trom the settlement of any oUier colony — if not more. They would re- 
quire our support and protection Ibr * short time only, with fewer supplies of 
necessaries than any other (from the nature of the climate.} And they might 
■oon, from their industiy, and by commercial intercourse, make u«--«inple 
amends fbr our expenses, and be enabled to live Without our protectjoni and, 
af^ some time, to become an independent nation. But if we should gain 
so advantages, we should still accomplish the object intended. 

Mxay difficulties and injections may be urged sgainst this plan i but none 
that are not equally forcible against the first planting of any other colony ; 
and had they been fully admitted, neither ttus country, nor any other colony, 
would ever have been settled. 

It may be said, that England, not long unce, made an experiment of this 
Jund, which was found not to succeed. But this can, by no means, be admit- 
ted as dedsive : the number they sent over, vaa very small, compared to 
what we should be able to send : and perhaps, the means they adopted were 
incompetent to tlie accomplishment of the object But did not the same 
Uung occur in the first settlement of Tirginia .' There were two attempts 
made, before they succeed;^ j nor did the colony, at last, beg^n to fiourisb, 
until propel encouragements were given to industry, by the pinspect present. 
ed to each man, individually, of receiving the reward of thisijidastty, by com- 
mercial intercourse with other countries, and by the benefit which would re- 
sult immediately to himself or to his family. This is confirmed bj a ciicam- 
otance recorded in the histoiy of this colony, vii : when they firat began to 
labour for subsistence, the plan was, that Uie produce of each roan'a bboor, 
should be put into the common stock, fVom whence all abould be supplied as 
occaaon required. The consequence was, that they never made enough (or 
their support, and were oDcc or twice ncK Muvii^ i but u soon «l cadi vum 
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hid hia own gmnnd aaaigned lum, with directiom to 
baSjr, they made a plenty. 

It imj, bawerer, be urged, thkt the negroes (bsTing' contracted such dispo- 
atiom fbF idlencsa u tlwifs to require compulsion] will never roluntiril; U- 
bour for nbtutence. It ii granted, that this would be the cue, were they to 
reiniia uuong ub, where tbey find other mesna of support, and where they 
may prey upon othera : and it ia even prT>bable, that, for a little time atler 
their remoral, the fbrce of kabit would operate in a con»dertib1e degree. But 
there can be no doubt, but that the aame dicurostances, which have once 
influenced muikind in any utuation, will, in the same ulualion, actuate them 
again. And let as connitt human nature — we shall find, that no man would 
labour but tfann^h necesst^, or, after this necesuty ia anawered, without some 
atimulus to honour or grandeur, rither to himself or to his posterity : and that 
there ia hardly any man who will not, from some oFthcse motivea, be induced 
to induatiy, if placed in a utuation where there ia no other reaource. 

AQ these motivea are now wanting to the people in question : but who can 
say that when, by a change of aituation, they ahall operate in their full force, 
they will not have their effect >" 

MAmond, JtbnA 6, 1790." 

We have been gratified to find in these memoirs, a tetter ad- 
drcBsed to Mr. Sharp, b; the Rev. Samuel Hopkins, an emi- 
nent minister of Newport, New England, bearing date, January 
15th, irsS, and ertnciag the deep concern which he felt in plana 
for the Colonization of Africa. 

Set). Samtid Hopkm» to GraavUk Sharp. 



■I am pastor of the first cengreplional church, in Newport, Khodc-lsland. 
When I removed to this town, my attention ivas soon turned to the alave trade, 
irttich had long been carried on here, and was still continued. It appeared to 
me wholly unjustifiable, and exceedin^y inhumaa and cruel: and 1 tiiought 
I was obliged in duty to condemn it in public, and to preach against it. I had 
better asccesa than I expected. 

1 waa, ao far aa I then knew, almoat ahmein my oppoiicion to this trade, and 
tbeidaveryof the Africann; b^t have unce read with aatirfaction your writinga 
on that subject aome of which were published, I beUeve, before the lime 
above mentioned. And I have had the pleasure of findii^ a conviction of the 
evil of this practice to spread and prevail in Ameiica. 

In the canHDOnweahh of Maaaachusetta, an the Aliieana are freed by their 
eonatitiitioii i and many have obtained their freedom in this state ; and all are 
born free, bj a particular law of this state, who have been bom nnce Harcb, 
17^ and all that shall be bom hereafter. But the circunutanees of the 
freed blacks are in many respects unhappy, wlule Ihey live here among the 
Mmxtt la the l*tta look down upon the former, and are difposed to treat 
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tb«in u andrHngt, tmd deny tb«m the wivantiges of edue«tion utd employ- 
ment, ice. whidi tends to depress their mind^ and prevent their obtuning a 
conrfiirtable living, uid involve* tbem in mtny other disidvantages. Ttkia, 
and olht:T consideratioits, hkve led many of them to deare to return to Afiic* 
and settle there among their equal* and brethren, and in a counti; and cB- 
mate more natuial to them than this. Psrticularlj, there are a number 
of religious blacka, trith whom I am acquainted, who vith to be formed into 
a dia^nst church, or religious »ociety, and to have a bUck appointed to be 
their pastor, (juiA there is one, at least, who is thought to be qualified for that 
oSice) and then to go, with all the blacks who thall be willing to move with 
them, lo Africa, and settle on lands, which they think may he obtained, of 
some of the nations there, from whom some of them were taken, and wboae 
language they retain ; and there maintain the profession and practice of 
Christianity, and spread the knowledge of it among the Afiicana, as far as 
they shall have opportunity ; at the same time cultivating tlieii lands, and in- 
troducing into that hllberto undvilized counliy the arts of husbandry, build- 
ing mills and houses, and other mechanic arts, and laisiiig tobacco, coffe^ cot- 
ton, indigo, &c. for exportation, as well as for their own use. 

This plan, J have had in view for some years, and have wished and attempt- 
ed to promote it. But no way has yet been opened in America, to carry it in- 
to execution, there being no means, yet found, to defts}' the charge of scndiog 
a vessel to Africa, with a number of blacks, to find out and procure the moat 
convenient place for such a settlement. 

In the mean time, we have, to our great jay, been informed that such a plan 
has been projected and executed in England. We were assured, that seven) 
ships, with a considerable number of blacks, sailed from Ei^land for AfHca, 
in February, 1787, with a design to make a settlement on the windward coast. 
We have been earnestly waiting for, and expecting particular authentic in- 
formation of the success of this expedition and the place and (urcurostanccs 
.of the setllement ; but have not received any to this day. It is indeed re- 
ported from Africa, by way of the West Indies, that those blacks have anived 
there from England; and that a tract of land, twenty miles square, has been 
procured for them, near the mouth of the river Sierra Leone, and that the 
settlement is going on. But we have conttadictury reports of the success 
of it. 

All this, nr, is a long introductioD to the fbUowing request That you 
would please to inform me, whether such a trapt of land is procured and on 
what conditions f Whether the blacks who settle on it have the fee of the 
land ! Under what government tbcy are ! Whether British or their own, by a 
particular dvil constitution, formed for them, to be executed by themselves 
or some EngUsh gentlemen who do for that end reside among them I V, helbec 
there is any piuvinon made to muntain and propagate religious knowledge 
among them and others who may live in their neighbourhood ? Whether the 
settlers have behaved welt aud prospered, unce they began, and what pro- 
gress they have made ' tinally, whether the blacks of New England, wh» 
have been educated and habituated to industry and labotir, either on laud* or 
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» mechinks, utd we hereby preptred to brin^ fbnrard Mch a aettlement, 
better I believe, tiikn uij other blacks that can be found P whether the»t 
ittuJa can hare any part of those lands tu settle themselves upon, and on what 
terms ; and what encouragement and aaaistance migbt they probably have ?' 

In those chapters of the memoirs which qow demand our atten- 
tion, Mr. Hoare pi-eaents us with the hiatory of Mr. Sharp's exer- 
tions, not only as the original founder of the colony of Sierra 
Leone, but as subsequently, one of that philanthropic company, 
associated through his agency, upon whose generous and indefati- 
gable esertioDs the very existence of this colony for several jears 
depended. We have thus offered to us, the principal proceedings 
in reference to this settlement, from the time when the first emi- 
grants embarked, to that when all the civil and military rights of the 
colony were surrendered to the British crown. From the materials 
Hius furnished, and from others of more recent date, allotting to 
Mr. Sharp that place in our narrative to whidi his pre-eminent 
services lay clum, we shall venture to exhibit a concise history of 
the istereating and promising colony of Sierra Leone. 

By the memorable decision in the case of Somerset, about four 
hundred n^iroes, unaccustomed to the profitable employments of 
a great city, were thrown upon their own resources in the streets 
of London. They flocked to Mr. Sharp, as to their patron; but 
considering their number, the other demands upon him, and his 
limited means, it was impossible for him to afford them adequate 
relief. 

The class thus necessitoua, was much increased by individuals 
recently discharged from the army and navy, whose improvidence 
soon reduced them te extreme distress. After much refiection, 
Mr. Sharp determined to colonixe them in Africa. 

The ingenious Mr. Smeathman now proposed to conduct the 
intended emigrants to Sierra Leone, at which place he had for gome 
time resided. The government anxious to remove, whatitreguded 
as a worthless and even injurious class of people, lent its aid te the 
project, and in consequence of the death of Mr. Smeathman, te 
whom it had allowed £l& for each colonist, assumed the whole 
expense of the expedition, supplied it with necessaries for six or 
eig^t months, and placed it under the command of capt^n (after- 
wards admiral Thompson,} instructing him to see all the promises 
of Mr. Sharp faithfully fulfilled. The transports, having on 
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boud more than four hundred blacks, with sixtj EuropeasB, suImI 

April 8th, irar. 

This expedition was most nnfortanate. The crowded condifioB 
of the vessels, the intemperance of the people, and the unfcvour- 
aUe season in which the; arrived on die coast, produced an 
alarming mortftlitj, which reduced their nomb«« nearly ene 
balf during the first year. A large proportion of the deaths oc- 
curred during die passage. 

l^e original gnnt of land, obtained by these settlers, is about 
twenty miles square, welt watered and rising gradually from the 
river into mountains. From the BuUom shore these monntuns 
ajqiear like a nnmber of hills irregularly thrown together, bat 
when approached, they assume an aspect of singular beauty. The 
most inaccessible parts are covered with immense forests never 
touched by the breath of winter, but throwing the deep and un- 
varying shade of the richest foliage over the cragged clifi& which 
sustain them. Cape Sierra Leone, lies in 8 deg. IS min. north lati- 
tude and about IS deg. weat longitude. 

TheprevioQS unsettled habits and vicious character of the first 
emigrants to this beautiful spot, the deaths of their principal 
agents, and the sickness of their chi^lun, soon produced deser- 
tions, so that the number at the settlement was reduced to 40 per- 
sons, and its benevolent patron apprehended a total extinction of 
his hopes. Resolved, however, to mate every possible effort to 
sustain this sinking colony, with the aid of one or two friends, a 
small donation from government and an expense to himself of £800, 
Mr. Sharp fitted out the Brig Mjro, with thir^-nine emigrants, 
and abundant supplies, and funds for the purchase of live stock 
at the cape De Verda; and she left the Downs on the Tth of June, 
1788. 

The arrival of this vessel produced great joy, and many who 
had been dispersed among the surrounding tribes returned to the 
settiement, so that 130 remained there when the Myro left Qit 
coast. Thirteen out of the thirty-nine passengers in this vessel, 
soon died. This mortality is attributed by Mr. Sharp, not solely 
to the climate, but to intemperance, the uncleared state of the 
ground, and to the unhappy location of the houses on a low and 
marshy situation. 

In tiie regulation of this infant colony, Mr. Sharp seems to have 
relied too exclusively upon the power of moral principles, and to 
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h&ve expected from them effects upon the uncultivated settlers and 
the Btill ruder natives, which are rarely witnesBed iQ well in* 
strncted c<HDmuiities. He sou^t, sajs Mr. Hoare, to establiih and 
uj^ld a state of entire social freedom and justice. But the ez- 
periment proved that he had materials to deal with, which wer* 
not to be adjusted and defended by their own inherent powers. 
The colouj was disturbed by internal discord, and neither its wis* 
doni nor energy were adequate to its defence. 

In 17S9, while the settlement was alowlj risitig from its deeply 
afflktcd state, a neig^iboHriag chief for the purpose of retaliating 
cutais injuries recaived from a British slave fitctor on the coast, 
aanonnced his intention to bum the settlement, and allowed but 
three days fur the removal of the goods. This sentence was exe- 
cuted, and the colonists again dispersed throughout the surround- 
ing country. 

TMs blow well nigh annihilated the establishment. But of a 
|;aBd cause Mr. Sharp was not the man to despair. He immediate^ 
ty issued proposals for the formatisn of the St. George's fiay 
Coiiq>any, (afterwards known aa the Sierra Leone Company) and 
was enc«i}raged by promises of support from numerous citizens. 
Indeed, the association was soon organized, and although the char^ 
tei' wasforatime withheld, the members resolved to fit out a small 
vessel with stores for the sufiering colony. The aid of govern- 
meotwiia also solicited, but in vain. Mr. Falconbridge, however, 
the company's agent, proceeded to tlie colony with temporary sup- 
plies, collected the scattered emigrants, furnished them with arnu 
and ammunition, located them at a little distance from their former 
town, and reported on his return that their circumstances were 
greatly improved. After various applications to government, the 
charter of incorporation was obtained in 1791. 

It is well known that numerous slaves escaped fivim the United 
St^es, during the revolutionary war, and placed themselves under 
British protection. On the return of peace, they were sent with 
a promise of lands, to Nova Scoda. The climate proved unfavour- 
able, the government did not fulfil its promise, pnd they delegated 
•ne of their number to proceed to England and obtain permission 
for theni. to join the colony at Sierra Leone. The directors of thft 
am^kaj immediately obtained the consent of government to this 
proposal. Although the number r^iresented as wishing to remove 
did not exceed four hundred, yet Lieut. CUrkaen^ appointed tb 
VOL. II ^0. T. 2 
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comm&iid the expedition, to his great surpiiee, fouod 1196 prep&red 
to embark for the colunj^. Disease attacked many on the passage, 
and only 1131 were landed in Africa. The site of the old town 
was fixed upon for the settlement, and the Nova Scotians began 
without delay to clear their grounds, and erect bouses against the 
approaching rains. The ship York, of 850 tons, was in the mean 
time purchased by the directors of the company, and loaded with 
stores and lumber, which it was hoped would prevent any distress 
to which the settlers might be exposed during the season. She 
was unfortunately driven back by storms and subjected to great 
delay. 

But notwithstanding these precautions, upon the arrival of the 
nins, fresh provisions were found wanting, and previous remiss- 
ness, and the unsettled state of affairs aggravated the distress. 
The mortality was great; about one half the Europeans, and one 
tenth of the Nova Scotians, died during the season. 

In the succeeding year, the lots were distributed to the settlers, 
two churches erected, a school established, a garden of experi- 
ment planted under the direction of Dr. Afzelius, an eminent 
botanist, the emigrants were healthy, and their labours attended 
with various manifest improvements. At home, the company 
adopted sundry important regulations, appointed two gentlemen of 
experience to be members of the council at the colony, ordered 
journals to be opened at the settlement, fixed upon a more correct 
mode of correspondence, and in the advances of their colony and 
its favour with the natives, saw joyful omens of success to their 
enterprize. 

The settlers now appeared to be inured to the climate; and their 
children felt no bad effects from it. The schools were attended by 
the children both of natives and settlers to the number of three 
hundred, and the morals of the colony were thought to be im- 
proved. 

Near the close of the year 1793, the York store-ship, which had 
been made the receptacle for African produce, collected by the 
company's vessels along the coast, unfortunately caught fire, and 
with all it contained, valued al £15000, was consumed. The di- 
rectors however, were not discouraged by this severe calamity. 

In 1794, some of the company's servants penetrated irito the 
interior as far as Teembo, the capital of the Foulah kingdom, and 
on their return were accompanied by a deputation from the king of 
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that country, wlio proposed establiahingamore regular interwrarse 
with the colony. 

About this time a disaffected party of the ISTova Scotians excited 
an insurrection, which threatened the life of the governor and the 
safety of the' colony, but which was happily suppressed and sue 
ceeded by more general submission to the laws. 

The most terrible calamity, however, which ever visited the 
Sierra Leone colony, occurred in September, 17*14. The history 
of civilized nations, will hardly furnish a parallel to the outrage, 
committed at that time, by the French, on this unoffending and 
defenceless settlement. With a fleet of several large ships, they 
attacked the colony, and although the colours were immediately 
struck, proceeded to pillage or destroy whatever came within 
tteir grasp. The books of the company were scattered and de^ 
faced, the printing presses, telescopes, barometers and thennom& 
*era, broken in pieces, the collections of the botanist taken <«■ 
ruined, the accountant's office demolished, and finally, the build^ 
ings generally consigned io the flames. 

The company's largest ship, the Harpy, with goods to the 
amount of abont jS10,0D0, now appeared off Sierra Leone, and 
was immediately captured. The English passengers, among whom 
was the company's chaplain, were plundered of their property, and 
even three naf ives who were retumiog from their visit to England, 
were robbed of the little presents with which they had been sup- 
plied. A number of tropical plants,from'his majesty's collection 
at Kew, which were expected to thrive in Africa, were also des- 
troyed. Great distress succeeded this barbarian invasion. The 
pecuniary loss to the company did not fall below £55,000. 

The directors met this misfortune, great as it was, with firmness, 
and immediately despatched two vessels with supplies to the colo- 
ny. Some rays of light shone even amid the darkness of this 
event' Destitute of all support from -Europe, the colonists stil! 
found the resources of the territory sufficient for their subsistence, 
their jealousies of each other subsided, when convinced by 
foreign invasion of the necessity of union and of more regular 
and energetic plans of defence, and they yielded more cheerfully 
to the eziating restraints and more readily discharged their duties. 

The directors felt the imiwrtance of a stronger government, 
and even Mr. Sharp acknowledgeil it to be vwn to forbear any 
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louger from the erection of forts, and other ordinary methods of 
security. 

The four years succeeding the French inv&slon, may be con- 
sidered the most prosperous period for the colony previous to its 
transfer to the crown. 

During the administration of Mr. Macaulay, from the year 179G 
to 1799, (although some of the settlers sought to counteract the 
measures of the government and were even at one time inclined 
to open rebellion,] a&irs proceeded with tolerable regularity and 
the colony was greatly improved. In 1798, Freetown contained 
about 1200 inhabitants, three hundred houses, and a governmeirt 
house complete, located on an eminence and protected by a pali- 
sade and several pieces of cannon. Mr. Macaulay brought to 
England with him in 1799, twenty-one African boys, and four 
^ris, in consequence of which was formed the society for the edu- 
cation of the Africans. 

Mr. Ludlam who succeeded as governor, was embarrassed by 
difficulties of no ordinary kind. Some individuals among the. 
hnndreders and tithingmen (for Mr. Sharp had introduced the 
system of frank-pledge, which he seems to have regu^ed as the 
palladium of all social institutions) asserted the right of L^jislatiiig 
for the colony on an equal footing with the governor, and even 
denied that they owed subjection to the laws of England, or to any 
laws except of their own appointment. Ascertaining also, that 
the legal powers of the company were inadequate to the enforce''- 
ment of its authority, they wero emboldened finally to assert a 
right to the sovereignty of the colony, to diut up the coiirts of 
justice, and even expel the Europeans or demand payment for theii- 
residence there, and to e^tclude from the administratios all but 
officers of their own choice. Declarations of such a nature 
alarmed the directors, and they applied immediately to his majes^ 
ty for a charter which should convey to the company indisputal^e 
authority to muot^n the peace and eiecnte the laws. This char- 
ter, creating the settlement an independent colony subject to the 
government and laws of ihe company, (provided these wece not 
repugnant to the laws of England) was granted in 1800, and forth- 
with transmitted to Sierra Leone by one of his majesty's ^ips> 

The spirit of insubordination rapidly increased in the colony, 
and the disaffected, apprehensive that the expected charter might 
frustrate their designs, on the 10th of September uwoauced they- 
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purpose of assuming all political power in the settlement. Tlie 
governor and council adopted the most efficient measures to restore 
order. The insui^nts refused all offers of accommodation. 
The gorerDor, aided by the loyal settlers and many of the neigh- 
tMuring tribes, on the SOth of September determined, to attack the 
rebels on the next day. 

At tills crisis, arrived the Asia transport, having on board five 
Imndred aod fifty Maroons [originally from Jamaica, but directly 
from Nova Scotia) commanded by Lieuta. Smith and ToUey. 
Assisted by these forces, the insurgents were routed, three of then- 
number selected for trial under the new charter, and being subse- 
quently convicted of felony, were executed. 

The conduct of the Nova Scotia settlers, led the company to ill' 
ilulge but faint hopes of the Maroons. The favorable testimonies 
of their officers, the services just rendered, as well as the anidous 
desire expressed by them to be under the company's immediate di- 
rection, induced the governor, however^ to assign them lots in Gran- 
ville town. Tliey proved regular and industrious, built a neat 
town and eatered with spirit upon the cultivation of their farms. 
About this time a grant of £4000 was obtained from go\-ernment 
in support of the civil establishment, the sum of £10,000 to in- 
demmfy the company for a part of its heavy cost in the settie- 
ment of the Nova Scotians, and a farther sum of £7000 was ap- 
propriated to the construction of a fort These grants awakened 
in the colony new industry and hope- 
While the governor and council were, under the authority of 
the new charter, endeavouring to strengthen tiie system of social 
order, a sudden attack was made upon the ci^ony by some native 
chiefs, headed by two of die Nova Scotia insurgents who had 
effected their escape They were repulsed, but with some loss on 
both sides. A truce was finally concluded in 1802, and upon the 
arrival of additional troops from Goree, peace was restored. 

This unfortunate event compelled the directors of the company 
again to seek ajt increased pecuniary grant from parliament. In 
consequence of ihu application, accompanied by detailed informa- 
tion in reference to the cokmy, £10,000 were obtained for the 
year 1802. A litUe previous the directoi-s had ventured to submit 
the question to the British government, " wliether the work which 
they had begun might be considered a ground on which Parliament 
Might to [ffoceed, adding this decisive declaration — * That unteSs 
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tbe colony could be rendered permanently safe, they were of 
pinion that it ought to be relinquished." A subsequent attack 
by the natives exceedingly depressed the Bpirits of the settlrn, 
and called forth from the directors in 1803, a very spirited repre- 
sentation of the necessities and diBtresH of the colony, and an ur- 
gent request that parliament would take it under its protection. 
The whole subject was fully investigated by a committee of the 
bouse of commons. In the course of the year 1807 peace wai 
fully established with the natives, and on the Ist of January, 1808, 
all the ri^ts and possessions of the Sierra Leone Company were 
surrendered to the British Crown. " The company then withdrew, 
Mjs Mr. Hoare, from their arduwis eoterprize, bearing with them 
tiie grateful consciousness that its zealous and long continued la- 
bours had opened the paths of social improvement to a d^jraded 
continent for the diffusion of the arts of civilized life and of the 
benign precepts of Christianity; tliat it had freely imparted the 
benefits flowing from those sources, as far Uie difficulties with 
which it had to struggle would permit; that by the education of 
numerous African youths, it had tended to raise the minds of nu- 
merous chiefs of that country, to the contemplation of just and 
important national objects, and had rescued their character and 
talents from the base aspersions of European avaricei that by ex- 
posing the real nature of the slave trade, and the artifices, by 
which those who engaged in it, had so long deluded a hesitating 
ie^slature, it had contributed, most materially, to the abolition of 
a traffic which insulted the country of the Creator, and inflicted 
Dnspeakable evils on our fellow creatures; that it had disjJajed 
the superior advantages of English law and English justice on a 
shore where England had been only known for crimes and named 
for execration; that, in fine, It had established a point of civiliza- 
tion for Africa on a central part now provided with adequate 
means of subsistence, which, under the blessing of Providence, 
might in time become the emporium of commerce with Europe, and 
maintain between the two continents all the ^endly retatims of 
peace, science, justice and religious truth," 

la the progress of this charitable work, Mr. Sharp had sunk, of 
his own funds, more than £1400, and the Sierra Leone Company 
(the capital stock of which was £235,000,) £82,000. 

The Sierra Leone colony now stands a noble monument of 
British philanthropy. The same year, id which parliament w- 
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famed tiiit eolonj as its own, was rendered itlustrioufl is the an,- 
nilg of England by the abolition of the slave-trade. In the execu- 
tjon of the enactments of the British government on this subject 
more than 10,000 wretched Africans have been liberated from the 
horrors of alave'Ships, settled at sundry villages within the limits of 
this culonj, clothed and fed, until capable of acquiring a subust- 
CDce, and through the aid of charitable eocieties, trained to in- 
dostrious habits and instructed in the doctrines and duties of our 
holy religion. The African Institution, rising as from ihe ashes 
of the Sierra Leone Compact, has continued to lend its aid tv 
government and has nobly fulfilled its original design " to im- 
prove the temporal condition and the moral faculties of the natives 
of Africa; to diffuse knowledge and excite industry, by methods 
id^ited to the peculiar situation and manners of the inhabitants; 
to watch over the execution of the laws that have been passed in 
this and other countries, for abolishing the African slave-tradei 
and, finally, to introduce the blessings of civilized society among 
a people sunk in ignorance and barbarism, and occupying no less 
than a fourth part of the habitable globe." 

In 1824, the population of Sierra Leone exceeded ITOOO. Trade 
with the interior is extensive and rapidly increasing. As early as 
the year 1821, the revenue of tliis colony was rising of £6,000. 
In 1823, gold to the amount of £14,000 was received from the 
natives and remitted to England. But let it not be forgotten that 
Ae settlement is still in its infancy. Every day is it growing in 
influence and prosperity, checkii^ the slave-trade, instructing 
harbariana by example, and qualifying those for their work who 
may hereafter introduce the arts of civilization and Christianity 
into the most retired and gloomy wilds of Africa. There will be' 
loved and venerated through all time the name and the virtues of 
Grakville Sharp. 

(To be concluded in our next number.) 



JilLemoir oi the ^nffcTingSf &c, of the 
AmeTicaa Co\oiti»ts. 



(continued from page 183.) 

From this time to the 28th, messages were daily exchanged; 

but as all the professions of the cltiefs declaratory of their pacific 
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wishes, were accompanied with t demand for presents, and es4 
plained in their true sense by their incessant efforts to engage 
more warriors from every part of the coast and interior, within 
their infiuence and knowledge, the preparations against a second 
attack went forward at the Cape, without intermission. 

The 23d was devoted to « humiliatiMi, thank^ving, and prayer, 
both on account of the recent success and losses, and the actual 
perilous state of the settlement" Two days afterwards, the most 
pressing wants of the people were relieved by a small purchase 
from a traasient trader touching at the Cape. But no ammuni- 
tion suitable for the large guns could be obtained. 

It is due to the disinterestedness of a worUiy f(ve^»-, Capt- 
H. Brassey of Liverpool, who also touched on the S9th, to state, 
that unasked, and without the prospect of rranuneration, he neu- 
ly exhausted his own stores to provide the sick and wounded with 
necessaries; and exerted an extensive iMuence acquired by a 
long acquaintance with the country chiefs, to disarm their hostili- 
ty. But to no purpose. They had hired a strong reinforcement 
from the Gurralis and Condoes; and re-united the warriors of the. 
coast by means of new encouragements and new promises; most 
of which it appeared afterwards, depended on their obtmning peg- 
session of the property on the Cape. Of lliese pai'ticulara, secret 
intelligence was communicated to the Agent on the evenii^ of the 
29th of November ; with the farther Information, that the attack 
was to be renewed with double the number of warriors employed 
on the Uth, at day-light on the following morning. 

The whole native force, accordingly, in the course of &e ni(^ 
itemoved to the peninsula, in two bodies; of wluch one took up its 
encampment at a small distance to the south-east of the settle- 
ment—the other division, occupied the camp in which the assail- 
ants of the 11th had passed the night preceding the first attack. 
But finding on the return of day-light that Capt. Brafsey's ketch 
had not left her anchorage, they deferred the bloody iHisiaess un- 
til the next day. 

The Agent for the first time spent the whole night at the tUfler- 
ent posts; and had the satisfaction to perceive every man at- 
tentive to his duty, and every thing connected with the defence 
in a state of the most perfect preparation. The wood had been 
cleared for a considerdile ^lace about the town. Tha enemy in 
oi'dcr tQ approach within musket shot of the works, WM oUig^ 
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Id place himself unsheltered, in the o^ea field t and could adTSDcc 
upon no pmnt which was not exposed to the crosa-fire of two or 
more of the posts. The stockade for a distance on each side of all 
the several stations was rendered impenetrable to musket shot; 
and in evety part afibrded a shelter, behind which the defenders 
might indulge die confidence of being nearlj secure— a point of 
the Tuy first importance to be secured to the unpractised soldier* 

November 30th was spent by the people in the order of action 
u it was known that the enemy in the neighbourhood were in the 
actual observation of all that passed within the lines. No picket* 
could be safely trusted during the ensuing ni^t without the en- 
closure; but the men attached to the different stations were rang- 
ed along the stockade at five yards distance from each other, with 
orders to repair to their guns on the moment the alarm was given. 
The Agent, spent with the fatigue of waking two successive nights, 
had reclined at thirty minutes past four upon the light arma 
which he carried, when the onset was made. The works were at- 
tacked at the same moment on nearly oppoute sides. The ene 
my's western divirion had made their way along the muddy mar- 
gin of the river, under the protection of the bank, to the north- 
western angle of the palisade; when, on riung the bank so as to 
become visible from the western post, they had opened upon it a 
sudden and brisk fire; which was promptly and very steadily return- 
ed by tiie iron gnn, supported by the reserve field piece from the cen- 
tre. The assailants were repulsed with conuderoble loss. Ten 
minutes afterwards they renewed the unset, and forcing their way 
tii^er up the bank than before, contended with greater obstinacy, 
and suffered still more severely. A third attempt was made to 
carry this post; but with the same ill success. 

On the opposite quarter the assault had commenced at the same 
moment, with still greater vigour. A laq^ body had concealed 
themselves under a precipitous ledge of rocks forty yards distant; 
whence they crept nearly concealed from view, within the same 
nunttter of feet of the station; when they suddenly rose, delivered 
their fire, and rushed forward with tiie utmost fury. At this mo- 
ment the 2 gun battery was unmasked, and opened upon them 
with immediate effect After a very few dischai^es, the body of 
tike enemy having thrown themselves flat upon the earth, disap- 
peared behind the rocks. Their marksmen had taken their sta- 
tions behind projecting rocks, fallen trees, and Urge ant-^iills, and 
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still kept up a constant and well directed fire; under the cover of 
Vhich the main body rallied and returned to the attack not lees 
than four times; and were as often repulsed by the welt directed 
fire of tlie lat^ g(u>s; which wa§ purposelj reserved for those oc- 
eaeiong. 

The Agent at this moment perceiving the enemy in motion to- 
wards (he right, under cover of a small eminence which favoured 
their design, proceeded to the southern post, which had not yet 
been engaged, and ordered it to open upon them the moment their 
kiovement brought them within the range of its guns. The order 
was punctually obeyed; which exposed a large number of the as- 
sailants to a galling cannonade both in front and flank, in a situa- 
tion where their own arms could prove of no effectual service to 
them. The assault on the opposite side of the town had been al- 
ready repulsed; and the signal for a general retreat immediately 
Allowed. This order was obeyed wi^ such promptitude that the 
most entire silence succeeded, and every warrior disappeared al- 
most instantaneously. 

Not the most veteran troops could liave behaved with more 
coolness, or shewn greater firmness than the settlers,' on this oc- 
casion. Such had been their hardships, and distressing suspense 
for the last twenty days, that the first volley of the enemy's fire 
brought sensible relief to every breast; for it gave oasurance that 
the time had arrived which was to put a period to their anxieties. 

The final repulse of the assailants on the western quarter took 
place in seventy minutes from the commencement of the contest; 
the attack upon the eastern post, was prolonged ninety minutes; 
and of the two, was much the most obstinate and bloody. Three 
bf the men serving at the guns of that station, Gardiner, Crocl;, 
and Tines, were very badly, the last mortally, wounded. The 
Agent received three bullets through his clothes, but providential- 
ly escaped unhurt. As the natives in close action load their mas- 
keU ^which are of the largest calibre) with copper and iron slugs, 
often to the enormous measure of twelve inches, their fire is com- 
monly very destructive. In this conflict of scarcely an hour and 
a half, the quantity of shot lodged in the paling, and actually 
thrown within the lines, is alt<^ther incredible; and that it took 
effect in so few cases can only be regarded as the eBect of the 
special guacdkoship of Divine Providence. 
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l^e number t>( assailants hss been Tariouslj estimated; but cau 
never be correctly ascertained. It is known to be much greater 
than of those engaged on the 1 1th. Their loss, although from the 
quantities of blood with whidi the field was found drenched, cer- 
tdnly considerable, was much less than in the foimer attack. 

The Agent has often sud that their plan of assualt was the. 
Tery best that they couid have devised. It was certainly sustain- 
ed and renewed with a resolution that would not disgrace the best 
disciplined troops. But they were not fully apprised of the pow- 
er of well served artillery. None of the kings of this part of the 
coast are without cannon. But to load a great gun, is with them 
the business of half an hour : and they were seriously disposed to 
attribute to sorcery the art of charging and firing these destruc- 
tive machines from 4 to Ctimes in the minute. 

On their final repulse it was evident that a general panic had 
seized upon the minds of the whole multitude. An hour after- 
wards several round shot were fired through the tops of the trees, 
in different directions parallel with diflerent lines of the coast and 
banks of fhe river. In an instant, were seen hundreds of the 
J^gitive vrretches running from their hiding-places and throwing 
themseWes into the water. On discovering the flash of a gun 
from the batteries, they would instantly dis^ipear under water, 
till the danger from it was past. 

But the general exhilaration produced by the prosperous issue 
of tiiis effort on the part of the settlers, was greatly moderated 
by the alarming circumstance, tiiat on an equal distribution of the 
residue of the shot, among all the guns, after the action, not three 
rounds remained to each !— Three more of the most effective and 
useful men in the settlement had been lost from tiie ranks of its 
defenders. But a strong confidence in the superintending provi- 
dence of the Most Hig^ was a sentiment which animated the bosoms 
of a majority of the survivors; and in their situation was the only 
rational source of hope that could be resorted to. 

Tliere was at this time little surgical knowledge, less skill, and 
absolutely no instniments — not a lancet or a probe in the settle- 
ment! Its little dispensary had no lack of James's powders, 
and stores of febrifuges — but for medicating broken bones, and ex- 
tracting fragments of pot-metal and copper ship-bolts from the 
«hatter«d limbs of the Colonists, there had been no provision what- 
ever. A dull penknife and conuaoD razor were substituted in Um 
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place of die firat, and a priming wire made to answer ihe purpose 
vf ^e last Bat the suffering of the wounded, several of whom 
retained in their limbs the poisonous and corroding metal which 
had caused their wounds, for monfts, was indescribable; and 
ench as could not fail to impreaa upon a daily witness of them, a 
conviction of the rashness and cmelty «f placing a company of 
men, subject to the casualties of war, beyond the reach of sui^cai 
«d. 

A movement discovered near his station, on the following night, 
bad induced the officer of the western post to open a brisk fire of 
mnslietry, accompanied with several discharges of the large g nns 
A circumstance apparently so accidental brought relief to the set- 
dement. 

The English colonial schooner, " Prince Regent," laden widi 
military stores, and haring as passengers, capt Laing of tiie 
Boyal African Light Infantry, and a priz« crew commanded by 
jmidshi^an Gordon, belon^ng to H. B. M. stoop of war Driver, 
«ix days from Sierra Leone, bound for Cape Coast, was at this 
moment in the offing, and a little past the Cape. So unusual a 
circumstance as a midnight cannonading aa them, could not bil 
to attract notice; and the vessel lay by 'till morning. A Krooman 
J>y whom she was then boarded, gave intelligence of the »tuati<Hi 
of the settlement; who was immediately despatched ashore, with 
the generous offer of any assistance in the power of the schooner 
toafibrd. 

On the following moniii^ the (^c»8 came ashore— and in 
tiieir characters as neutnds, kindly undertook, at the instance of 
tte Agent, to explore and ucertain the future intentiQUs of the 
«ieiny. An interview was procured with the chiefs withmjt much 
difficulty— as thetr warriors had principally dispersed, thdr re- 
•ourcee were entirely exhausted, and themselves overwhelmed 
Wito vexation and shame. They were easily induced, but with 
affected reluctance, to sign an instrument binding themselves to 
(diserve an unlimited truce with the colony; and make all their dif- 
ferences the subject of a future reference to the arintration of the 
governor of Sierra Leone. It is nonecesaary to observe that 
iiaving no complaints to all^e, they nevn afterwards recollected 
tiiis provision for a reference. And it it equally superfluous to 
«tate, toat from this time, the colony has been considered as 
autirely innnc^e to any utive force that nay be loou^t against 
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it Providence wisely designed io render the earlj struggle of 
the Colonista. the means of securing a perpetual and profound 
tranquillity to their colony. 

The death of the amiable and lamented Gordon, and of 8 out 
of II generous aeameo, who, with him, volunteered their services 
to guarantee the truce settled by captun Laing, has been already 
communicated to Ijie puUic m the 7th annual report of the Colo- 
nizaUoB Society. All these individuals fell victims to the 
climate within four weeks from the sailing of the "Prince Regent," 
on the 41h of December. 

On the 8th of December cune to an anchor a large privateer schoo- 
ner under Colombian colours; to the commander of ^hich capt. 
Welsey, and several of the officers, natives of the United States, 
tiie Agent in behalf of the colony, was laid under further, and very 
iB|iortant obligations. By the aid of the proper mechanics ob- 
twned from this vessel, the settlement was put in a superior state 
of defence} and the sufferings of the wounded alleviated by the 
kind and assiduous attentions of a skilful surgeon. These friend- 
ly offices were continued al intervals, for four weeks. 

The Agent's health gradually improving to this period had been 
injured by excessive exertion; and on the 16th of December 
entirely sunk under its weight. Medicines were productive of no 
beneiBcial eSect— a fever slow in its approaches, in a few days 
became constant, and reduced him to a state of hopeless debility. 

By oae of those accidents which in tiieir results are obviously 
seen to be die express ^pointments of an overruling Providence, 
a remedy of the most singular nature was administered, when 
probably no other means could have preserved his life. A self- 
> taught French charlatan, arriving at the cape at this moment in a 
buisient vessel, oftered his mediaal services; which from despair 
on one hand, and a sense of duty on the other, the Agent accept- 
ed. A potion was exhibited of which one of the ingredients was 
a large spoonful of calomel!* The Frenchman then proceeded 
«n his voyage; and left the Agent to digest his medicine in the 
best way he could. Such was the weakness of his system as to 
be able neither to throw it off, nor to take it into the circulation, for 
five days. The crude poison was then avoided; and a distress- 

* The writer itktea a &ct, which he lesves it to hia medical resdert to eom. 
ment upon, and explain S£ they ctm. 
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ing Baliratlon ensued; before which all other mortnd BTrnptoms dl»- 
appeared. 

It was 'the middle of February before he again became active 
iu the affiiirs of the colonj. Two of the captive children had withm 
this period been given up in consideration of a email gratni^. 
Five were still in the hands of the natives; for whose release a 
very eitravagant ransom was demanded, which it was steadily 
resolved not to pay. 

If any redeeming trait had at this period appeared to sofVen and 
atone for the moral deformity of the native character, it certainly 
was perceived in their treatment of these helpless and tender cap- 
tives. It was the first object of the captors to place them ander 
the maternal care of several aged women; who in Africa, as in 
most countries, are proverbially tender and indulgent. These pro- 
tectrices had them clad in their usual habits; and at an early period 
of the truce, sent to the colony to inquire the proper kinds of 
food, and modes of preparing it, to which the youngest had been 
accustomed. The affections of tiidr little charge were so per- 
fectly won in the four months of their captivity, as to lAlige their 
own parents, at the end of that time, literally to tear away from 
their keepers several of the youngest, amidst the most afiecting 
demonstrations of mutual attachment. This event did not occur 
until the 13th of March; when their gratuitous restoration was 
voted almost unanimously, in a large council of native chiefs. 

The Agent, after partialy recovering from this last and severest 
trial of a nearly ruined constitution, found the utmost exertion of 
the Colonists necessary to ensure the preservation of their property, 
health, and lives, through the approaching rains. Except the 
store-house, there was but one shingled roof, and frame house, 
in the settlement. Some of the cabins were without floors; and 
through the thatch of nearly all, the rain might easily find its 
way and descend in streams. Such is the description of the hovef 
occupied by himself at this time. The industrious and provident 
habits of a majority of the setters, had been as an effect, in 
course, of the deranged and long neglected state of their private 
afiairs, wholly subverted: and it required the application of k keen- 
er stimulus than could be found in the ordinary calls of duty and 
the prospect of remote advantages, to engage them in a course of 
diligent exertions. The store of provisions which had been long 
expected to be replenished by a shipment from the United States 
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*u now conBumed; and the want of any effective financial 
airaDgementa made b; the principals of the establishment at heme 
rendered it a matter of extreme difficulty with the AgenJ to make 
any purchases from occasional vessels. He hod already assumed^ 
from the necessity of the case, a larger pecuniary responaibility, 
than, as an indiridual, he could, nnder any other circumatance^ 
justify to himself or others. 

The productions of the country had been resorted to ; and the 
few disposable goods remaning on hand were already exiiansted 
in their purchase; when on the 12th of March the welcome intelli- 
gence of the arrival on the coast of the U. S. ship Cyane, R. T. 
Spence, Esq. was announced by a Krooman from Sierra lieonc. - 

Capt Spence arrived off Montseradu on the 31 st. By the most; 
judicious and indefatigable exerdous, that gentleman had caused 
the hulk of the long before condemned and dismantled schooner 
Augusta to be floated, and metamorphosed into a sea-worthy and 
useful vessel; on board of which be had placed a crew and a quan- 
tity of stores for the settlement, under the command of Lieut. 
Richard Dashiell. Not satisfied with this important service, on 
his arrival at tlie Cape, he caused the foundations of the Martello 
tower to be immediately lidd, which, seconded by the disinterested 
zeal of his ofEcers, he saw nearly completed; and the Agent's 
house rendered h^table, chiefly by the labour of his own creWf, 
before the 20lii of April. 

These benevolent exertions have already been suitably acknow- 
ledged in the United Sta,teH ;* and it can never be sufficiently re- 
gretted, that the sickness which had begun a fearful inroad upon 
the crew of that ship during her stay at the Cape, should have 
issued in the death ofno leas than 40 persons soon after her arrival 
in America-t 

Dr. Dii, the surgeon of the Cyane, became the earliest victim of 
a too generous z.eal for the advancement of the Colony. The 
tears of a grateful people fell into his grave, which they closed 
with their own hands over his ashes. 

The amiable Seton deserves a more. extended memorial. Tie 
bloom of youth had just ripened into the graces of manhood, and 
gave to a person naturally prepossessing, the higher omameut of 

* See the Annual Report of the Coloiiiiatlon Socie^. 

\ Tbia wu in put owing to a pnrioui long cruise in tbe West Indies. 
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ft benevolent and hi^ly accomidished undentesding. He per- 
ceived hia services were needed by a Colonj vhich kad interested 
his heart; and he gave them. Becoming thevolantary companian 
and assistant of the solitary Agent, he sav the Cyane sul from 
the cMst with composure, od the Slst of April. Mis cmciliat- 
ing manners, aided by a judicious |Hrocedure, deepened in the 
hearts irf'the Colonists, tiie in^iression first made by his diuateresi- 
edness. Seldom has the longest Mendship power to cement a more 
cordial union, than had begun to rivet to this generous stranger 
the heart of the writer; when in the first week of May, he saw 
him assailed by the alanning symptoms of fever. The &tal issae 
of his attack has been already anticipated by the reader. He 
had long malnt^ed the doubtful atni^le — when on the of 
June, five days after embarking on board of the Oswego, for the 
United States, he resigned hia afurit to the God who gave it> 

The arrival of the vessel just nuned, on- tiie 24di o[ May of 
this year, with 66 additional emigrants from tiie middle states of 
America, with ample stores and a physician, by placing the colony 
at once in very altered and improved circumstances, natnrallj 
terminates the chain of events which it has been the c<»npiler'9 
object to connect in this narrative. For the subsequent pn^resa 
of the Colony, there are now extant very ample details in an (^cisl 
form ; — details which, if they have in them less to interest the 
feelings,, are of a character in a much hi^er d^ree to grati^ the 
wishes and confirm the hopes of its friends. 



.ifjawnuoioru. — The Rev. Samuel D. Hc^e, fonnerij of Virgiok, now of 
Ohio, baa reccnlly nunamittcd hia only aUve, a vsluable young man, vbo ^ 
to be sent either lu Liberia ut Ohio. 

Miss Patiey Morris, uf LouisB 'county, Virg^ii^ lately deceased, has Cbentd 
all her slaves (about aitetn) witli a requeit that they should be sent to l^' 
ria. She baa also left five hundred dollati to fit them out and defi*y the ei- 
penses of theh' passag-e. 

Avery reapectable clergyman of Virginia, haaalso eipreasedhis de^i t° 
tnnafer Us sUves (about tturty m oumber) to tlie A^ican colony. 
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A pioui lad; in the nnw state, hu Ukuwise detemuned to Ubente twi 
or fifteen ihvei, and aid in their trtiuportation utA lettlement in A&icai 



Raolatioiwin Vermont. — AtthccloKoflhepublieexeTOiecof tbe evening 
nf the commenceinent at Hiddlebuiy, F. 3. Key, Bsq. of Georgetown, U. C. 
nember of the Boud of Haok^Ts of the American rolonization Society, 
having' been introduced to the aaaembly, stated at nnne length the deugna 
and prospects of that society ; when the lion. Chauncey langdon was called 
to the chair, and the Rev, Chester Wright appointed Secretary of the meet- 
ing. The following resolutions were then offered by Peter Starr, Esq. and 
adopted : 

Saolved, That the American Colonization Socie^ ii an institution most 
benevolent in its character and design, and worthy of the liberal pMronage 
of the American people. 

Saohxd, That tbe Auliliary Colonization Sodety of this state is deserring 
of the encouragement of tbe people nf the state, and that efficient measure* 
ought to be adopted to increase its funds. 

Baoivtd, That the taking up of collections in the leveral worshipping 
usemblies, is a convenient, and altogether unexceptionable method of rajnng 
money for chantable purposes. 

Seiolved, That tb» meeting recommend that all wonhipping assemblies 
who bave not contributed during the present summer to the funds of tbe 
Vermont nolonization Society, vould contribute For (hat purpose on sou* 
Sabbath previous to the first nf October, next, that the sums contributed may 
'be forwarded to the Treasurer at Hontpelier, by the several membere of the 
L^islatiire i and that the minister* of such assemblies be requested to put 
Jorward this benevolent worlc 

BetolBed, That these resolutions be signed by the chairman of thii meeting 
and eountenigned by the clerk, and publi^ed in the SitOenal Standard with 
s request that they be published in all the newspapen printed in this state. . 



LffnMarg Cobnhatiim Soeittg. — The annnal meetii^; of the Lynchburg 
Auxiliary Colonization Socie^, was held in that town on the 3Glh uH. The 
meeting was opened by prayer, and the report of the board of managets and 
that of the treasurer were then read; after which, an address wu delivered 
by John D. Urquhart, Esq. A collection was taken up to increase the (iinda 
of the society, and the officers for the ensuing year were chosen. According 
to the report, this inftnt todety already numbers one hundred and nineteen 
memben^ paying annually one doUar each, and one life subscriber who hat 
paid twenty dollar*. "Hieae subscriptions, aided by a few donations, collec- 
tions, be. have rused the funds of the society during the lut year to one 
hundred and lunety Ihtee dollars and eight cents. 
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M.i8Bioniir^ for Afclca. 

Hm fiillowu^ extnkct will ^ow Ihe 8[riiit in which a hi|^I; 
respected clergyman of the Methodist church, proposes to enter 
upon misttonary labonra in the Aftican Colony. No christian, 
ve think, can pemu it without deep and sympathising emotion. 
May the sentiDients of its excellent author soon pervade the reli- 
pous community, and call forth exertianB which shall be joyfully 
felt and thankfully remembered throngh all ages among the 
wretched millions of a dark and cheerless continent. 

" I have hMl a eotninuiueation fram my Biihop, in which he highly approrc! 
of what hetenni "the great anil eicellent design of the Afiican Calon^uuon 
SocietjF," and fiirthet in reference to myself wya, *'the more 1 reSect, ihe 
more I tun deligiited with your undertaking." 1 have also had personal com 
munication with my fiieDd, the Kev, Mr. B, <^ the Protestuit Epiacopd 
Church, a warm advocate of the deagn, having been a pupil to the excellent 
Holey, whoae name Uvea in the memray trf' every iiiend of injured Africa. 
From Inm I have received imp<HtaDt documents, which, in their general tenOT, 
Confimi me in my origins) resolve, ami aolenmly impmi me «ith the convic- 
tion, diat this cuise is of Cod, and shajl stand. Our missionsiy society is in- 
volved iirconnderable debt, and the opening! in the Indian enterprizt- cannot 
be npplied for want of means. Is it likely, under these circumatiincee, ibat 
the nuanonaty society of the Methodist Episcopal Church wouki send a 
tnisaionaiy to your Colony * 1 think not. 1 v ill then, lira, state my views in 
a few words. Providence has given me a little over my present wants, and 
that Ettle [ devote to (>od and this cause. I have the means of supptmuig 
ntyselfa year or two in your Colony, provided you give me a free passage in 
me of your veuek. In that £ilal climate I need not calculate upon hing lifi^ 
but if it idtould please God to spare me many years, the same Alml^ty beiif 
who culls me to this work will provide fur my wants, either from my people 
in the Colony, or from my family at home, who are sufficiently competent. I 
denreto go as a volunteer in this work, unfettered by the plans of any 
nussionaty society. I am ajirm Mtthaditt in principle, and inteiul to preach 
Its doctrines to the full, and maintain (he genenJ principles of its discipUvei 
to fiv as conustent with the usages of the colony. Heaven has bleated me 
with a v^fofous constitution, and active habits. I can bear &tigue with moat 
mea Indeed, if my health had been faniken, I dnrst not have adventured on 
tliia perilous work. I have a choice library of English divinity ,-cDmpnsing 
about 300 volumes of standard works, which u ill be a legacy for the Colony 
when my bones moulder in the dust. And if it should please God to honour 
me by raising up a few young Afiican preachers to carry the Gospel into the 
ipterior, it will he my crown of rejoicing through a vast eternity." 
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A committee of the Afrurni Edueatum SoeUi/ in Netr-JenejihavesddreM' 
edi circular leRer toth* public cxpluiungthe nriginof their inatilutioii and its 
objeci, »nd aoiiciting funds in aid of the same. The prepuraUon of free cot 
nired children and youth for usefulness in Afi'ica, ia a proBunent ptupoee 
wtuch the trusteei of thia school wilt aim to accomplkh, and ve hope on Ihli 
Mcoant, if un no other, it will receive general countenance and a liberal aup- 
p«t The committee itate, that the Kuuuaka Fund ori^natly left hy an il- 
hittriousfarei^ierin the handa uf Hr. Jeifenon,to be employed in liberating 
■nil educating African slaves, and which wai coulided by the lamented eiecu- 
tw to Benjamin L. Lear, Esq. of thii city, will be appropriated Fot the benefit 
oftharaehool, and tbeyeipresa the hope that the " collected fruits ofhenevO' 
knee finm the whole American people, will not prove leia than the free will 
olTeringof a aingle Palander,to the captives of Ethiopia enslaved in our land." 
Ttie available amount nf the fund left by gen. Kusiusko, is at tlui time about 
tbineen thousand dollar*, and the trustees wish to raise from public chant]' 
an equal sum. The contribution of e^A/ dollara is necessary to constitute a 
Hibseribcr a member of the Socie^. " The board of trustees intend to rent 
« imall &rm — and to connect the literary pursuits of the school with agricul- 
tural and mechanical employments. They hope to secure the services of a 
pioui practical farmer, a mechanic of like character, and at least one judidoiu 
welt qualified preceptor of the school and superintendent of the whole ea- 
'■blishment. Donations flir thia institution should be remitted to Joseph C. 
Hornbloiver, Bsq,F. Newark, Newjeraey, secretary and treasured of the Botrji 



TTae Tfiesent Object. 

The Managers of the American Colonization Society, propose 
immediatety to fit eut an expedition for Liberia. Nothing can be 
more important to their enterprize. The disposition to emigrate 
is rapidly increasing and should be encouraged; the public eye 
i> directed f&vourably towards our object and should not be per- 
mitted to withdraw itself j by strengthening theColonywe add to 
its prosperity and extend its influence, and timely effort may ac* 
complish the good with little haKard of misfortune. We earnestly 
invite our friends, therefore, to co-operate with us, at thia time, 
*ni golictt them iodividually and unitedly to make prompt remit- 
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tuicea of their donations to the Treasurer of this Society. Shall 
our institutioD be left unable to act (without great embairasBinent] 
when a measure of such immense importance demands adoptioQ? 
'Will not the Auxiliary Societies renew their exertioDa, and with 
one voice saj the means shall be furnished? Will not each om 
who peruses this article, and prays for our success, raise a small 
sum from the circle of his friends, and by a seasonable appropria- 
tioD augment tenfold its value i Our importunity will be pardoned 
by the friends of Africa. The expenses of the last year have 
been unusually great, and our funds are therefore inadequate to 
the purpose which every imaginable motive urges us to ftillil. Our 
confidence is placed where it has not been, and will not be 
disappointed. 



To THE AmEEICAN COLONIZATION SOCIETY, JrOBt 

^pril Ut, to the Wth September, 1826, viz: 

CoUection in Dutch < burclt, Kinderhook, New Yotk, od 4tli July, 

1826— received ftom P. V»n Buren, Kaq. . - g 20 00 

Do. in Rev. Doctor Bslch's church, Geo:|^towii, D. C. August 

4tb, 1826, - - - - - - 12 90 

Do. in Rev, Mr. Hawley'i do. Wuhington, 10 08 

Do. in AJexandiia, in different societies, - - 33 SO 

Do. in Barnes's church, Presbyterian, Honifitown, *4ew.JerBej, 43 00 
Do. in Presbjiterisn chiircb, Suckaiunny PlainB, New-Jetsey. 

These two last from P. A. Johnson, Esq. Morristown, N. J, 10 00 

Do- in Rev. George Jenkins's Sbiloh Church, Milton, Penn. 7 00 

Do. in 7tli Presbyterian churcb, Philad. per Hev. vr, Engles, 51 00 

Do. in Presbyteiiaa church, Nioiistown, Hontgomery county, 

Penn. - 4 OO 

Do. in Rev. Williani Johnson's church, Siaso, Cayugs county. 

New York 8 00 

Do. in chuch at Panmppany, N. J. per G. D. BrinkeAoff, Esq. TO 00 
Do. in Rev. Sylvester Burtz's society at GnM Barrington, Maaa. 

per D. Leavenworth, Esq. - • - • 15 09 

Do, at Tabernacle Meeting House, Salem, per Michael Shep- 

pard, Esq. - , ... . 70 09 



Carried forward »354» 
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Brought fomard, g 354 2B 

OoUectioni in the Methodist Episcopal cbufcb, liglit street, Baltimore, 

pet Hev. Hr. Waugh — ifrmoii prcBched by the Rev. Mr. 

Bascom, 184 12 

Do. *t PresbyteiiaD cburcb, Carlisle, Penn. at a union prayer 

meeting, composed of membets and nuniirtera of different 

piotestantdeniiniinatioiuiDCariisleiperltev. Geo. Duffield,jr. 36 34 

t)a. in ttev. Mr. Baker's church, Washington, - - 9 83 

Do. in Deerfiek), Maat. per Hon. S. C. Allen, - - 24 12 

Do. in Rev. Mr. Allen's cburcb, Waahington, - 13 68 

Do. in Rev. Mr. Gray's church, Georgetou'n, - - IS 00 
Do. in Rcfonaed Dutch church, at the comer of Green and 

Houston streets, New-York, - • - ■ 12 00 
Do. in Presbytenan church, Fayetteville, N. C. Rev. Mr. Ham* 

ner, - 20 Oft 

Do. in Rev. Mr. Douf^asi's church, MiKon, N. C. • 8 00 
Da. in Leacock Presbyterian coi^egation, Lancaster, Penn. per 

John Barr, Esq. - - - - . 6 OO 

Do, in St. George's church, New-Vork, per Rev. Jamea Milner, 92 81 

Da. in Bev. John Burtz'ft Presbytetian church, Bftlem, N. J. 4 

Do. by do. Ibr Repoutory, - - - - 6 OO 
Oo. in Presbyterian church, Abington, near Philadelphia, by 

' Rev. Mr. Steel, 6 00 

Do. in Knt Baptist eburc^Waahington, per Rev. O.B. Brown, 12 00 

Do. at Rockville, Hd. by Rev. Jn. H. Joqcs, - - 12 00 

Do. at Jonetborou^ Tenn. .... 44 00 
Do. in Presbytenan church, NorthumberUtid, Pa. Rev. W. N. 

Smitb, pastor, - - - • . . 10 50 
Do, in Second Presbyterian church, Cincinnati, Ohio, Ber. D. 

Boot, pastor, 15 00 

Do. in Associate Church, Cambiit^, New York, Bev. Hr. Bui- 

lien— per Bev. N. S. Prime, . • - - 17 00 
Do- in Episcopal Church, Hagerstown, Hd. fiom F, Anderson, 

Esq. 18 62 

Do. from a few Friends by do. - - - 6 38 

Do. in Uarietta, Ohio, by D. Putnam, Esq. . - 30 00 

Do. in Athens, Ohio, - - - - - 15 00 
Do. in Cumbcrknd street Baptist Church, NoiAdk, by Rev. Noah 

Davis, - . - - - 7 50 
Do. in E[nscopal Church, Rev. Hr. HcGuire, at Fredericksbui|^ 

Va. by Wm. Gray, Esq. - - . - 10 56 

Do. m Penyan,VatesCounty,N. York, per IntGou]d,£*q. 15 00 

EepoMtoiy at different times, - - - 198 67 

Carritd finmrd, 11,203 it 
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Brought JdnBord, $ 1,303 41 

AwSuy Society, Shepherdttcnni, Vo. , - . . 100 DO 

Do. Loudoun Countf , Vs. - - ■ . 50 00 

Do. Raleigh, North 'JaroUna, • - - . 150 00 

PnceedtirffiTeof Dr. He Hurray's SennoTu, - • 100 

From H. Beecher, Eiq. of Urania, livlngttoa Coun^, New York, 

per Bobert Boston, Esq. - . • - 3 00 

Legacy by John Hanly, of Hartlbrd, Connecticut, a cotoced man, 300 00 

From the Winder Lodge of Fieemaaona, BaltiiBiff^ - 20 00 

From Richard Harrison, Esq. of Watbingtoiv • - 20 00 
From BcT. Jno. McDonald, of Romney, Va, to cwutitute him a life 

mcRiber, - - ■ - - . 20 00 

From John HcDowelt, of do. for do. - - - 30 00 

From a fnend to the Sndet;, per Mr. Guriey, - • 8 00 

Fiatn H Lady on ber death bed per do. - - . S 00 

From W.L.U. and D.H.M. two small boys in Virpnia, - 171 
Xtom Robert W. James, Of Indiantown, South CaroHoa, a 4tti Jufy 

contribution, ..... 20 00 

Fram two friends in Greenfield, Hau. per Hoa 3. C.Allen, SB 

Trttm Hin Eliza Toun^, Baltimore, per 8ev. Mr. Hem^w, 5 00 
Tnm the libeiian Society of Essex County, Va. at Mn. Gamett's 

b'chool, 35 00 

From PresL Day oF New Haven, Connecticut • - 5 00 
Frop Hie Methodist Episcopal church, at Norfolk, Va. by the Rev. 

Philips Anderson, - • ■ • - 15 26 

FWm the Freabyteidan church, at do. - . - 44 39 
From the Protestant Episcopal church, at do. of Rer. John H. Wing. 

field, 10 00 

Cidlection in Rev. John H. Bausman's church, Brownsrille, Va. per 

Bev. Hr. Hawley,. 15 00 

Do. in Baptist congregatioD, Cindnnati, OIuo, per M. S. Johnaoa, 

Esq, Treasurer, - • • - - 11 00 
Do. in Presbyterian church, Pitt^rrove, New.Jeisey, pet Rer, 

George W. Janvier, ..... 13 00 
Do. in Gennan Reformed church, at Harrisbur;^ Fa. per Rer. 

John Winebrenner, . - - - 12 00 
Do. inPresbyterianchuTch, atdo. ofRev. W.R. DeMt These 

two bat by Wm. Graydon, Eaq. - - 35 00 

Do. in First Preabyteiian church, Baltunore, per B. Brown, Esq. l6 37 

Do. in Cicero, Onondaga county. New- York, per J. Cody, Esq|. 4 00 
Da at a religious meeting, at Lee, Massachusetts, per Her. At 

»an Hyde, 6 00 

pa. in SheffitU, Hisuchuaelts, per Rer. J. Bradford, 10 00 

Carritd firward. J$%108 93 
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Brought fcffwri, fl S,t08 93 

Conection in Cbapel, Frederick Paridi, Va. per Bct. llr. HCkde, 60 00 

Da. in Preabyteiun Dutch re&rmed churcli, Albui>, N. Yo^ 79 M 

Do. at UnioQ \^ilbKe, Washington county, Ncv-York, 14 04 

Do. at NclwD, Ponage county, Ohio, per Benjamin Feun, i 22 
D<i> in Preabyterian church, Aurora, Portage county, Ohio, per 

Rev. J. Lewaid, 8 M 

Do. in Rev. Ja. Gallagher'a church, per N. Finie, Esq. A 30 

Da b St. Anne'a chutch, AniupoH - - • IS 00 
Do. in the congregationa of Salem and Walnut HiU, Ky. per 

Rev. Mr. Stewart, 13 25 

Bo. in Pine Creek and Green Island congKgation of New- 

Jeney, per Rev. John H. Guier, - • • 5 OO 

Do, in Presbyterian church, Romney, Va. per Rev. W. H. Fort«, 20 00 
De. in Firat Presbyterian ehurcb, Lexington, Ey. per Hon. 

S. Clay, 35 09 

Do. in M'Chorda, do. do. do.— per do. 28 19 

Do. in Bethel church, Fayette county, Ky. per do. 9 12 
From the steward of the Methoditt chuTch, Mcofidk, Va. per J. Hc- 

Phail, E»q. S3 S3 

From the Auuliary Society, Kinderhook, N. Y. per Sam. Hawly, Esq. 10 00 

From do. at Ghent, New-Vork, per do. 5 00 

From do. at Easton, Vary'd, perW.HaiTison,Eaq. 100 00 

From do. at Albany, N. V.per £. F. Bachua, Esq. 31 81 

FmiQ do. at Washington, D. U.perW. A. Bradley, 11 00 

From do. at Frederick'g,V«.per W.F.Gray.Eaij, 35 00 

From do. at E>«nceton, N. J. 64 73 
From do. at Richmond and Manchester, Va. per 

B. Biwid, Esq. - . . . 1S7 00 

From Hn. Janet Lingan, <rf'D. C. ... g oO 
Frwu the citizens of Newark, New-Jersef, per Jantea C. Homblow- 

er, Esq. - • - - - - 60 00 

From Hias Judith Lomax, of Fred. Va. per W.F. Gray, E«q. S 00 

From Hiaa Searle of Georgetown, D. C. . - - 3 00 

From Geoi^ Shaw, of Annapolis, subscription to Repository, S 08 
Itam a femily belonging to the congregation aS Hev. Ed. McGiure, 

Fredericksburg, . . . 10 00 

From Wells h Kedfield, New-York, per Thomas Orme, 52 35 
From some ladies of PresWyterian congfegation, New-York, (Murrq' 
■treet) to constitute the Rev. W.. W. Snodgrasi, a life 

member, - - . . 30 00 
CoQections in Onondaga County, New York, per Rev. Geo. Upfbld, 

of New York, - - . . ' . ST 00 

Do. in Presbyterian Church, Wheeling, Va. per W. Wylie, E*q. 8 OO 

Carritd fineard. S3|010 1^ 
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Broughl fineard, #3,010 13 

CoDectioni in New York, per Bev. R R Gurley, viz. SubBCriptions to 

the New York Auziliaiy Coloiiizstloii Society :— 
CoL Heniy Rutgen, .... 100 00 

Geot^ GaUagh^, Eiq. - • - - 50 00 

Joel PoM, SO 00 

W.B.Cnnby, 20 00 

Cuh, 4 00 

AiMon G. Phelps, • - . - 50 00 

Arthur Tappui, 50 00 

Mr. Nitdiie, 30 00 

James Douglui, - - • - • SO 00 

Collected in Prenbytemn church, Spiinj; street, N. Y. 2S OO 

Abo, the following cnlleciions, collected in the Rev. Hr. 

Field's Church, 9tockbridg«, Muuchusetta, 20 00 

Do. in Rev. G. Ha.)>den'>, Egremont, do . 4 00 

Trom the College and Congregation in WiUiioutown, 

Mass, collected on (he 4th July, per Dr. nriflin, 33 10 
From the Rev. Hr. Judd, Bloomfield, New Jeiaey, col- 
lected July 4th, . . - 31 00 
Collected in Presbyterian Church, Esperancc, N. Y. July 16, 3 2S 
Do. Preibj'n Church, Fi»hkm,N.Y.brRev.Mr.Deirinff, 6 00 
Heceived from Rev. Hr. Silliman, Vir^nia, - - 5 00 
Do. »iiu Beera, New York, ... 1 00 
TwoPrienda, - - - - - 1 00 
Arthur Tappan pud for the Reporitoi; Gve yeaia, . 10 00 
Collected on 4th July, in Goshen, Orange -Coun^, New 

totk, per Dt. I^k, . . . • 14 00 

475 3S 

Do. in Zaneirille, Ohio, per Gen. Isaac Van Home, - 16 GB 
Do. in lat PreibyterUn church, Newark, N. J. per P. Cllay, esq, 23 40 
Do. in 2d do. do. per do. . - . 50 00 
Do, in Preiibyterian Church, Uaion Coun^, Ky. per Loirin An- 
drews, Eaq. 5 OQ 

Do. at Jefferson, Astabula County, Ohio, - • • 6 OQ 

Do. inN. HannonyChurch, Greenville, Ten. per Kev.D. Coffin, 13 5lt 
Do, in Youugstown, Ohio, and neighborhood per Etev. N. Ha>- 

ner, by R Ralaton, Eaq. . - , , 13 50 

Do. in Presbyterian Church, Paris, Ky. by Hon. Henry Clay, 30 00 

Do. in Church of Rev. D. HcConaugh, GetQrshurg, Pennsylvama, 13 OB 
Donation by Rev. G. Blackbourn, Lexington, Ky. . . 36 25 

Collections by David Hale, £aq. Boston, . . ... 558 74 

Fromthe Auxiliary Society, at Taneytown, tiaiyland, . . 39 00 

From do. at Hill^iorDugb, North Carolina, . . . 35 00 

Front Mangohick Union Colonization Sodety, in King William coun- 

ty, Va. per Wm. Owatbney, Esq. Treasurer, 50 00 
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" In the arduous attempt" {saya Mr. Hoare) "to fonnd the 
Colony of Sierra Leone, if we compare the great expraaea, ne- 
cessarily incurred, with tlie slender fortune of the fonnder, H 
seems difficult to account for the means by which he was 80 long 
enabled to prosecute his benevolent enterprise." The compeiisK- 
tioD fot his services in the Ordnance office, must have been soon 
expended. In 1780, however, five hundred pounds were left to 
him by a relation; and in 1783, on the death of his beloved 
brother, James, he assumed the settlement of his extensive bosj- 
ness, and while occupied with it, occasionally, for six yeart, re- 
ceived a liberal stipend for his attentions. 

The funds thus realized, are thought by his biographer, to have 
been inadequate to the expenses of his philanthropic plans, and 
from this, as well as several notices in his correspondence, it is 
concluded, that he was not unfrequently sustained by the unosten* 
tatiouB chari^ of his friends. 
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Hie kindneH ud generowty of hia brstfaen, to wbich we have 
•Ireadj alluded, is beantifutl; illustrated hj the fidlowiog extract: 

■■ From the libcnl friendship of his funil; he derired » further power of 
oecanoml ezertioiis. The generouB tender of > coaft*nt provinon in the 
houM of bia bnthei^ WitHun and Junea, bw befiwe been mentkoied. An 
•nrnud mm wu at firet placed at hia diipcsal, nnd to this act of kindness tliey 
•ooc ifterwards added the reGned attention of making over to him, fitim theii' 
OVQ fiuidi, a fixed sum in a^lal. Instead of income, in order to preclude any 
feelings of conditional dependence on thdr bounty, This capital could be 
employed in aid of his plans ; and there b reason to believe, from what he 
aiys of the diminution of his private fortune, that he devoted a Ivge part of 
it to the exigenclea of his undertaking." 

At the commencemeat of Mr. Sharp's enterpriBe of African 
colomzxdtm, in 1797, Ua means were in some measure increased, 
by a legacy from his frientl Mrs. (%lethorpe, of the manor itf 
Fairsted, in Esses, which he was recommended to settle in his life- 
ttme'to diaiitable uses after his death, bring expressly enjmned, 
hdwever, to reserve the possession and profits of the estate to 
himself daring his life. The income derived from this beqiiest, 
is believed to have been expended on the AJHcan setdement. 
*• 7^»e," i^>servefl Mr. Hoare, " wwe his whole resources. Re- 
gnlirity, econmny, and p&raimoniouH M>lf-denial, must have snp' 
plied the rest " 

The trust confided to him by Mrs. (^lethorpe, Mr. Sitarp en- 
deavoured most sacredly to fulfil. He proposed to the Corpora- 
tioD of Loudon the establishment of a general asylum for the 
poor, and subjoined an offer of the first reversion of the manor of 
Fairsted, on such conditions of the g^ft as he thought most con- 
ducive to his purposes, but it was not deemed prudent to incur the 
necessary expense, until the gift could be actually realized; and 
his design was defeated. 

The benevolence and int^;rity of Mr. Sharp, brought hia ser- 
vices into great demand, and applications were frequently made 
to him not only of a puUic, but also of a private nature. During 
tiie agitations in France, he corresponded with Brissot, Lafayette, 
Roland, and others, always expressing his opinions, even en Ae 
Riost important subjects, with that sincerity and candour for whict 
he was so eminently distinguished. 

To the immortal honour of having first, as a society, prosecuted 
measures (m the abolition of the slave trade, the Friends are justly 
entitled. Before the middle of the lut century they commenced 
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their exertiDiui and continued them with luutbated earnestness and 
growing influence until the formation in May, 1797, of that me- 
mwahle comnittee, which, selecting Mr. Wilberforce as their re- 
presentative and advocate in parliament, after nnintermitted labomt 
fbr twenty years, sawtheir purpose consummated in the entire prohi- 
bition of this traffic by the laws of the British empire. From the first 
hour of (he existence of this committee, Mr. Sharp was by 
general sentiment r^;arded and addressed as churman, bat his 
extreme modesty induced him to decline the honour, and even 
when overruled by a restJution in which the office was assigned 
to him as "father of the cauee in England," he atiU avoided the 
least show of pre-eimn«ice amongst his associates. 

This a{^intment, he was aware, devolved upon him new datiti^ 
and he cfae«^Uy discharged them, attending regularly (when in 
town) every meeting, and signing as chainnan the official pq>eiis 
uf the committee, but in no one instance fi>r twenty years could 
he be prevailed on to take the chair. " Conscious (says Mr. 
Clarkson) that be engaged in the cause of his liellow creatures, 
solely upwi a sense of duty as a chii^ias, he seemed to suppose, 
^ther that fae bad doiie nothing extnuM-dinaiy to merit distinction, 
or to have been fearfiil fast the acceptance of it should bing a 
stain upon the.motive, on which alone he undertook iL"* 

The following correspondence farther illnstratas the bumUity 
which so beautifully adonied bis character. 

7h OrmvUle S^rp, £tg. 

MONCASTBR HOCSE, 18iA JW. irei. 
SIR, — A print of our mort adminible uid excellent fii«Tid Mr. Wilberfbrce, 
a neuly finished, Ironi apictvirehe wuwgoodai totitfbratmj'iolicitationt 
■nd u I do not know to whom, with ao much public pntpriet; utd gntifica. 
tion, it could posaibly be dedicated, ss to j'ou, or, and the lociety for the 
aboUlion of the slave trade, I beg^ leave to solidt your permiuion that it may 
be >o. I felt it to be an attention due on my part to apply for your »pprob»tioib 
befcffe I (five the oidtr for its being done. 

With the tidiest esteem, 

IIUNCASTBR. 

' Mr. Cbrkton in another place olwervei, tiiat he had attended above leven 
huodred comnottees and Hib-committeef with Hr. Sluup, and yet, thoi^h' 
■onietimes but few were present, he always seated himielf at the end of the 
room; chooting rather to serve the glorious cause in humili^, through con' 
Bdence, than in the character of a distingui^ed individaal. 
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OronwHe Sharp in reph/. 

VPl LOBD,— Tie gentlemen of the Mmmittee concur ;u appKning yout 
loidJhip'i prt^osti for the dcdlotion of Mr, Wilbcrfbrce'i pcirtiut. Ai fur 
myieir, I have so micere s respect for the f^nend ctiincter and sbiliiies of 
Mr. WUberfbrce, that Icwmotlhinfcmyielf worthy to be mentioned eipreas- 
ly by name in the dedication ofhia picture, but only in my office of chairman, 
■To thechtiiman and cenmnttee, bo. be," though pertiapa then wouM be 
BMrepn^e^ m deificating itmcrdy "to the lociety," or pectep* "to 
flie aKtnl mdMia uacndJed throughout the kingdtai^ &c tec" 

ItU semewluit remarkaUe, th&tin die year 177&, (that year 
rendered g^oriova in onr winala hj the DecUratiw of AmericiB ^ 
IndependflBCCt) Dorid Hartley, (aon at the emineat meta^yai- 
cian) madeamotionintiieheiiBeafctHDmonB, the purport of which 
WIS &at tiie sUre trade was contrary to the laws of God and to 
flkC ri|^tB of tiian, and that through A* efiorta of Anthtmy Bene- 
zet and other friends in our country, the year 1787, which gave 
nigpn to tho oommittee for the abolition of the dave trade, left 
Bot a ain^e slave in the possesiion of any acknowledgnd Quaker 
in America. ThemotitmofHr. Hartley eotirely failedof lupport; 
aod its memory scaroely BurriTed, when twelve years after, the 
committee jnst wendoned applied thensdves to die accompli^ 
mentof the ncAile object for which it was intended. 

The establishment of an assodation to prooecute an object wlndi 
had so long occupied hislhot^t, wasajojonoeventtoHr. Sharp, 
yet the linutation of its efforts to the abolition of the etave trade, 
did not equal the conceptions of his ardent and comprehensive 
mind. He «OBj^t for the abolition of slavery throughout the 
worid, and was reluctant to compromise it for any inferior good. 
During a discus»on at one of the earliest meetings of the cora- 
nuttee, " Granville (says Mr. Clarkson) " stood tingly for including 
tiie abolition of slavery in the title of the society, and delivered 
his protest against the proceeduigs of his associates, in the ener- 
getic manner isual to him when roused on the subject with a loud 
voice a powerful emphasis, and bo]th hands lifted up towards 
heavw." Bat being overruled by. the judgment of others, from 
that honr, he aimed with his utmost ability to effect that part 
which he perceived could be undertaken with general consent. 
In this instance, (his tnograpber dMerres) his distinctive character 
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wu strongTy marked; ** extensive in bis idenc, entimsiaMiG in bis 
conoeptioDs; vehement in his efforts; tem|>erate, prudent, ean- 
eat IB hU perfonnftnces." 

"M«liua est omnii mida pati, quam malo conaentire" was re- 
garded by Hr. 8haq>affao indispensable maxim of the English 
constitutiun, and (he sentiment it contains he continued to urge 
upon influential minds, yet his exertions to do good were never re- 
laxed because he could not secure its general adoption. 

His labours vere no longer solitary, his spirit was imbibed by 
thouunds, and the responsibility which had been so long and so 
well sustaioed by him alone, is now shared by others equally ar- 
dent in their feelings and firm in their resolution. From the time 
when the committee were ^ppcdnted he united his efforts as far as 
possible with theirs, avoiding all individual distinction, yet exhibit- 
ing his habitual indastrj and unabated interest. 

We have formerly alluded to the intrepid and truly christian 
^irit, in which Mr. Sharp frequently addressed the bishops of the 
church of fin^and, in behalf of the distressed Africans, and at 
tl)e suggestion of the committee, he now renewed his appeals to 
secure their aid for the abolition of the slave trade. He wished 
diat the English clergy should have the honor of this good work. 
We give the following extracts from his letters to members of the 
house of lords: 

" As veiy few peers, at the present moment, make a majoritj' inthehcuse 
<S lords, uid as our interested opponents will probably be very assiduous 
in ui^ng the attendance of the lords thnt uie inclined to £ivaur them, the 
committee think it of great importance to our cause, that the sptntwd hrd» in 
panJculRr, on whose humanity and religious attention to this business tlicy 
place the highest confidence, aliauld be aware tb^ an accidental absence tnaa 
stbin houae may occaaon the loss of tbi« deniable bill, and therefore 1 humbly 
picsume to sug^Estto your grace, that the bishops who may happen to be pre- 
vented froni att^n<hng when it is earned into the house of lords, should be 
Kqueited to leave th^c proxies with your grace, or with any bisliop friendly 
to our cause, whomay be able to attend ill progress. This plan I have ven- 
tured to submit particularly to your gnoe^ considention, because no other . 
peer can lo eaaly or vt properly promote it as younel^ if you think it right. ' 
At to myselC it is not merely the abolitian of the slave trade (or which 1 am 
Uudouify loUntoui^ but also, veiy particularly, that this ^at question of 
btimaiuty and justice may be principally supported and carried by a decided 
majority of die hiahops for tlie honour of the church of Knglaiid ; because 
the eye* of the whole nation, including every other religious perBuaaion are 
aho eqtiaUy intent upon the same subject, and expect a just decision.". 
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In his letter to the lord txBhop of Londtm, we find tke following 
passage: 

■■ 1 need not urge to fourlMdihiptbe ■criptunl dootiine thit the flmnie n 
establnhed bf righteouHteas, or the plain remit, ttut do throne can be dan> 
biy established withnut it { but I have teuon to urge, (according to ui uictent 
maiimofourconaiilulJonalUwjOpdoEpiicopDnim cat robur reipublica) tluit 
}'Otir sucred order bas really more effectual power to restore and maintain that 
necessary lasivg Tigfiicaianns, for tlie security and peace of your country, by 
firm and united remonstrances or protests, from time to time, against every 
infringement of the two first foundations of English law (natural and revealed 
reli^on) than any otltet order or human power in the kingdom ; wtiereby ii 
incurred, indeed (whenever such warnings are omitted) a moat awfiil penon- 
al reaponability on your order more than on any other, 

" If tbia truly loya) measure of protcatuig against the public iniquities cf Ibe 
State, which 1 earnestly recommend to thoee eminent persons whose sacred 
dignity and venerable character peculiarly qualify them for giving the must 
effectual warnings of God's judgments, be much longer delayed, our annual 
public fasts (while our moat iiotarinus national iniquities are suffered year 
after year to pass uncensiireil) must bear much too exact a resenAlance to 
those obnoxious fasts described by the princely prophet Isuab. as ao many ad- 
ditionil provucatinna to the vengeance of the Almighty ! for we are eipreedy 
required even in that very remonstrance of Isaiah to " undo the heavy burdens, 
and to let the oppressed gti free." Let us ntso remember the remarkable 
testimony of tlie ancient bishops of Ireland, at the councilof Armagh— aim', 
nhcn It was too late to avert the evil which had fallen on their nation." 

In the prosecution of the enterprise of the committee, Mr. 
Sharp corresponded with datingnished fureignerB, both in Ameii' 
ca and France, particularly with Dr. Franklin, Brissot, Larthenis, 
and gen. Lafayette. The last of these individuals, by his friend 
the Chevalier de Femant, signified hia earnest desire to establish 
a society in France, on the same principles with that in England, 
and espreased his hope that the consent of both countries might 
be ^ven to the abolition of the infamous traffic. These two 
strangers were enrolled on the society's list of honorary and cor- 
responding members. 

It is well known that the committee for the abolition of the slave 
trade, after years of anxious and arduona exertion, stipported by 
Mr. Wilberforce, and others of the most powerfnJ statesmen of 
the age, accomplished their object; and when the welcome tldii^ 
were brought to Mr. Sharp, he is said to have immediately fkllen 
on his kneesindevoutgratitudeto his Creator. *'0n thisrecord," 
(says Mr. Jloare,) *' it Is fit to add the comment of «iie who ws 
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best qualified to judge of the emotions of his Iieart, and of the 
action to which it is protuble that they gave birth" — " I do not 
doubt ^t he did bo, but it must have been in the deepest retire- 
meni." 

"The novel eumple of a man, who, comUstting with unsparing severity 
every deviation from tbe esublisbed church of England, had yet refused to 
accept of a valuable preferment in that chuKh t and who asserted, on all pub' 
!ic occasions, the sovereign and indispensable auttmrity a{ Christ and the 
scripturcR, over the politics of slates and princes ; could not fail to co-operate 
powerfully with utlier mural causes, which at that time turned back the re- 
Becting part of Europe from the contagion of infidelity and atheism, to the 
mace salutarjr paths of retigiotis order." 

In irSO, the first Bible Sodeti/ was formed, and was liberally 
supported by Mr. Sharp. But cliristian benevolence was not 
satisfied with this institution, and a proposition for the establish' 
ment of the British and Foreign Bible Society, was first made by 
a Baptist minister in 1802, and carried into effect in 1804. Mr. 
Sharp's name stood first on the circular address by which the 
meeting was convened, that laid the foundations of this illustrious 
institution, and over its deliberations he was unanimously called to 
preside. "Perhaps (says Mr. Owen) it would not have been 
possible to find, throu^out the British dominions, a man in whom 
the qualities requisite for the first chairman of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, jvere so completely united as they were in 
dds venerable philanthropist, A churchman in faith, in charity a 
Univentalist, he stamped upon the institution, while it was yet 
tender, those characters which suited its constitution and its end; 
and while he made it respected by the sanction of his name, he 
improved it by the influence of his example." With the same 
benevolent spirit and christian enterprise, Mr. Sharp engaged in 
various other charitable and reli|^ous associations. The Society 
for Ike propagation of the gospd in foreign parts, the London 
Society for prOTnoting Christianity among the Jewi, and the •Afri- 
can Institution, were all honoured by his approbation and efforts. 
Of the last of these institutiona which has already produced im- 
portant effects throughout Europe and the world, he was chosen a 
director, and r^Urly at each meeting discharged the duties of 
his office, even to the last but one, previous to his decease. 

Thus lar we have seen ^e extraordinary subject of these me- 
moirs contending for political righteousness, before nobles, king^i, 
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and nations, and by holy, faithfu] and unweared exertions for the 
rights of man and the truth of God, writing his naibe imnwrtal in 
ihe records of philanthropy and religion. We have heard this 
Apostle of freedom sounding his awful warnings in the ears of 
England, and seen her might aroused at his call, to break the 
shackles of an oppressed and bleeding race. Her eloquent states- 
men, her sacred prelates, her venerable peers, unite to cleanse tiie 
robes of this Inland Queen from the blood of Afiica, and to im* 
ptorc the whole christian world no longer to mock the miseries 
of ber afflicted children. To accomplish an end so raomeutons, 
ve have seen him exerting all the powers of his youth, and rest- 
ing not in age. For this no effort appeared too arduous, no sacri- 
fice too great. Nothing checked him in his course: and Ms path, 
like that of the sun, was effulgent with glory. 

AVe may now descend from the theatre of his public useful- 
ness, and view Mr. Sharp in retired aod domestic scenes. In 
the»ie he peculiarly delighted, and had tlie duties which belonged 
to them, occupied exclusively his attention, they could not have 
been more scrupulously or faithfully performed. "We may be 
surprised, (says his bto°^pher] to learn that to concerns of a do- 
mestic nature, he even allotted a preference above all other oc- 
cupations and enj^agements." His cheerfulness was uniform and 
remaikable, and with tlie utmost facility coutd be lay aside the 
cares of life, to unite in social conversation, aad even to join ia 
the amusements of childhood. "How eagerly (says Mr Hoare) 
did the little females oi his iH'others' families, watch the opening 
of his study door, as the' signal for their mirth and play. . How 
gailr did the sound of his tabor and pipe set their nimble feet ia 
motion ; or his ready pencil delight them by delineations of birds, 
beasts and other famiiiar objects. Of the company of young per- 
Boos in general, he wae indeed pecuUarty fond ; and he behaved 
to them with a kindness, which nature bad poured into his beast 
witli an overflowing measure, and which met its fiill return from 
their cheerful and artless feelings." Nothing could exceed the 
fraternal tenderness and assiduity, with which Us affectionate 
brothers and sisters found him ministering to them, when in sick- 
ness and distress, or the untiring solicitude which be crinced to 
promote ttie happiness of alt his relatives and friends. Serer&l 
of those most beloved were taken from him by the hand of death. 
He watched their decay with trembUng anxiety, soothed the 
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paina of diaaolution and wept over their renuins with indeicribK' 
ble emotion. " Hearing of his brother William's illneBS, he quei- 
tioned the measenger. He strove to discredit the report It 
seemed that he could not bear to be convinced that his beloved 
brother's life was in imminent danger. He flew to visit him, but a 
eecood despatch assured liim of liis death. God's will, he exclaim- 
ed, be done, and shed tears copiously. A long silence ensued, till 
turniag to his companion, he opened his bible (a Hebrew one) 
wid translated several sentences from the Psalms suited to their 
distress, in language to which the solemaity of the moment gave 
a most impressive and affecting expression." "Throughout the 
whole of his severe trials, his sorrow was deep and silent, temper- 
ed with resigaatiun, and with a perfect composure, which solaced 
and strengthened those who wept around him; his conversatioa 
dwelling more on the blessings which were still accorded to them, 
tlian on those which were withdrawn." 

''In his hrolliei's' families, he was an example of the most kind 
and considerate behaviour towards the domestics of everj class, 
who were as assiduous and as anxious to serve him, as he was 
careful to avoid giving them unnecessary trouble." 

In his universal benevolence, even the inferior animals were 
included. When a boy, lie would select from among them some 
favourite, and secure its attachment and contribute to its hap- 
pineas. (Ic was fond of visiting the Menagerie in the Tower, and 
studied with much observation the peculiar dispositions of each 
animal. '* Nothing (observes Mr. Hoare,! whether animate or in- 
auimate, escaped his notice, admiration or benevolence." 

In the peculiar duties of religion, he was unostentatious but 
truly firm, humble and reverential; morning and evening he pe- 
rused the holy scriptures. He was a regular attendant upon the 
worship of God, and stiictly observed all the ordinances of the 
church. 

His private charity was no less remarkable than that which 
shone so brightly in his public deeds. " He appears never to have 
refused, or neglected any application made to him of a charita- 
ble nature." 

His sensibility to the miseries of his fellow creatures increased 
with age, and during his intirm healtl), when he last appeared in 
public, the doors of Ids chambers were thronged with mendicants 
VOL. H.— No. 8. 2 
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ti whose iotreaties he became a prej, and for whom he dejaiTel 
himself of everj article by which the; could be benefitted. 

Mr. Sharp was in youth the intimate friend of Sir Wm. Styoti. 
In hia last interview with this eminent nian, he thus addressed 
him: "We have talked together on many subjects; we hare not 
^t spoken on the most material one, our rdiance on the will of our 
Oreaiorfor all things. Yuu are leaving ub for India. I have draws 
np a collection of prayers; suffer me to present it you, and to en- 
treat that, wheo you are far removed from me you will adopt the 
RSe of it. Sir William replied, that he was highly gratified by his 
request, and that he was constant in prayer, 

Mr. Sharp expired after a short but very gradual and easy de- 
cline on the sixth of July, 1813. His person is represented as of 
niiddle size, hia countenance clear, his figure upright and well 
formed, and his manner lively, frank and unaffected. Polished, 
courteous and peculiarly attentive to others, on recognizing a 
-Iriend, he gave himself instantly and wholly to Mm, and seemed to 
forget every subject except that suggested by tlie interview. 

The decease of this inestimable man called forth testimonies 
of respect to his character from various institutions with whidi be 
was connected. It only remains for us to record the inscription 
(written by William Smith, escj. M. P.) on the monument erected 
to his memory, by the African institution, in Westminster Abbey: 

SACRED TO THE MEMORY OF 

GRANVILLE SHARP, 

NINTH SON OF Da, THOMAS SHARP, 

FKEBENDARV OV THE CATHEDRAL AND COLLEGIATE CHURCHES OF 

TORE, DURHAM, AND SOUTHWELL, 

AVJ> OBANDSOtl OF DR. JOHN SHARP, ARCHBISHOP OF VORK. 

BORN AND EDUCATED IN THE BOSOM OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAKU, 

HE EVER CHERISHRD FOR HER INSTITUTIONS THE MOST 

UNSHAKEN REGARD, 

WHILE HIS WHOLE SOUL WAS IN HARMONI WITH THE SACRED 

"> STRAIN, . 

*' OLORT TO GOD IN THE HIGHEST, ON EARTH PEACE AMD GOOD 

WILL TOWARD MEN," 

OH WHICH HIS LIFE PRESENTED ONE BEALTIFUL COMMENT 

or GLOWING PIETY AND UNWEARIED BENEFICENCE- 
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FSEED BT COMFETEHCT FROM THS NXOESSITT, AND Bt eOHTSMT 

HR WAS IXCBSSANT IN HIS LABOURS TO IMFB.OTX THE OOMDITION 
OF MANKIND, 
FOUNDIHQ PUBUO HAPPINESS ON PUBUC VIRTUE. 
HE AIMED TO RESCUE HIS NATIVE OOUKTRy /ROM THE GUILT AWB 
IN'CONSISTENOr OF EMPLOYING THE ARM Ot FREEDOM TO 
RIVET THE FETTERS OF BONDAGE, AND ESTABLISHED 
TOR THE NEGRO RACE, IN THE PERSON OF SOM- 
ERSET, THE LONG 'DISPUTED BIGHTS Ot 
HUMAN NATUR£. 

Having in this glorious cause triumphed over THE com- 
bined RESISTANCE or INTEREST, PREJUDICE, AND PRIDE, 
tm took HIS POST AMONG THE FOREMOST OF THE HONORABLE BANS 
ASSOCIATED TO DELIVER AFRICA FROM THE RAPACITY OP 
EUROPE, BY THE ABOLITION OF THE SLAVE TBAbE. 
NOR WAS DEATH PERMITTED TO INTERRUPT HIS CAREER OF USEFUL.- 
-VF.SS, TILL HE HAD vriTNESSED THAT ACT OF THE BRITISH 
PARLIAMENT BY WHICH THE ABOLITION WAS DECREED. 
IN HIS PRIVATE RELATIONS HE WAS EftUALLY EXEMPLARY: 
AND HAVING EXHIBITED THROUGH LIFE A MODEL OF DISIHTERSBTED 

HK RESIGNED HIS PIOUS SPIRIT INTO THE HANDS OF HIS CREATOR^ 

eN THE SIXTH DAY OF JULY, A. D. MDCCCXIIl, IN THE SEVENTY 



READER, 

IF, OK PERUSllte THIS TRIBUTE TO A PRIVATE INDIVIDUAL, 

THOU SHOULDBfr BE DISPOSED TO BUSPEOT IT AS PARTIAL, I 

CENSURE IT A3 DIFFUSE, 

KNOW THAT IT IS NOT PANEGYRIC, BUT HISTORY. 

ERBOTED BY THE AFRICAN INSTITUTION SF ROHPSK, 
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liilieTia. — TV£t^ ^eftss "Uence. 

A TALE. 

Mr. Editoh, 

The idea of the following tale was suggested by a donation 
made to the American Colonization Society, and published in the 
last number of the Repository. "From the Winder Lodge of 
Freemasons, gSO," was the simple notice which was given. 
"Whether, sir, it was owing to the influence of a warm imagination, 
or whether it was the course of thought natural to the occasion, 
but my mind travelled at once into the future, and the pleasure 
which 1 derived from contemplating the results of similar dona- 
tions from each lodge in America, was bo great, that I endeavour- 
ed to i^ve my visions an intelligible appearance in the following 
sheets. — They are at your service, sir, if you think that the in- 
terest of the great cause of Colonization, can, in the remotest 
manner, be forwarded by them. 

October, 1826. 

In a a.\y which shall be ii!inte1cs:s, and in a street, vihose niinie in a nune- 
lesB dty it would be uselessto tell, stood a large but ^mple building, which hitd 
lon^ excited the curioaity of tlic passers by. its puipose was indtfinittly 
known. It was the bouse of assembt; of an ancient and hononibie sodety. 
A band, whose members called themselTCS brothers, met there fortlie purposes 
of benevolence ; but they met in alent mj-slery, which, wild as had been a 
nulBoD suppositions, bad an yet defied penetration. This mysteTy it was that 
excited the curiosity we speak (X. Not contented with the benefits deiived from 
the labours of the body, the uninitiated would willingly have torn Ihe veil of si- 
lence and secrecy and penetrated unlawfully the aram^as the savage would 
.destroy the utility of die watch in his eagerness tu examine its mechanism. 
The brethren sought not to make proselytes i they kept their counsel, and 
olTeiedonly the unobtrusive argument of their lives and manners in favour 
of Qieir institution. As in all associations, there were some who disgraced 
the cause; but these were few; and they excited much more pain in the ranks 
irf'Uie order tluindivi^on in the world. Whb such tliere was no communion : 
all ties but that of alcnce were <^5BolTed, and the member, who ceased to be 
virtuous, forfeited the rights of brotherhood. 

Such, fiwneitemal appearances, was the order which held itscalm and un- 
disturbed meetings in the building in question ; and report was abroad, that 
many a work of charily which the person benefitted deemed miiBculous, 
WMthe result of its deliberations. 

The lamps luul long been lighted before tlie pile of building [the street 
wu tilent as the councils of the brotheihood i the shutting of a door, the foot- 
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fan of & com[niiion, now and tbeti v>«re heard; The only Ihii^ object in 
9[ght was B voung' man, who rapi<tly paced the Heps leading to the principat 
entrsnue of the hull. From lime to time he cut aniious glance* at the door* 
way, or paused and turned his hisid, as if to catch the sound oiappraaching 
feet He was a candidate for initiatioQ. The distant bell had clanged the 
hour for which he had been summoned, and still none came to him. The' 
tales which bad been told bim by Hie igiioraiit, of the natuie of the ceremo- 
nies of Ihe order, nuw crowded to his mind. Delay wag creating doubt) 
anxiety was begetting' indecision. His imi^nation conjured up a thousand 
images, and yielding; to it9 sug-gestions, he had turned to leave the place, 
when hia inroe was called from the door-way. He paused. — The person who 
spoke to him was a high minded, pious and honorable num. "Surely," said 
Ihe youn^ initiate, "he would not abet aught that was improper or indeli- 
cate." He turned to the summoner, and in another mDDlenl tlie doots 
of the hall closed upon them as they entered. 

One who wlis passing before the mysterious building, a* the front door 
slammed after the initiate and his conductor, paused, and with curious ears 
listened to hear if any noise from within would afford conjecture ground to 
build upon. Notes of a faint but holy music occasionally reached him. A 
ttamp, 33 of many feet, once sounded, and he fancied thai he twice or thrice 
heard a heavy murmur, as if the deeji response of a multitude in prayer. But 
nothing else came on the still hour, and the paaienger pursued his way, as 
much in doubt aa ever vith regard to (he secrets and ceremonies of the 
fratemity. 

T^xt night was fer advanced when the brethren separated. The ray which 
fcll on the countenance of the initiste, ia he descended the steps of the 
building, showed an expression far different ftmn that of two hours unce. 
The broad high fbrebead of the young man was smooth and tranquil; his 
deep-sunk eye glanced brightly bencllh it, pattly in benevolent sati^ction, 
partly as if ill keen reflection ; his lips were compressed with an air of strong 
and proud decision ; his carriage w as calm and dignified ; indeed his whole ap- 
pearance shewed, that whatever had been the ceremoaies of the night, they 
contuned notliing which did not tend to improve, to elevate and enlarge. A 
group paused fbr a moment around the young initiste: the discourse sunk 
into a whisper { again it resumed its usual tone, the wishes of the night were 
exchanged, and the par^ separated. " Pleasant dreams, my brother," aud 
the last who left our friend. The person addressed turned and advanced with 
an eager step to the speaker, grasped the extended hand in both of hia, 
gazed anxiously on hjm, and witlj deep feeling replied,—" Yes, ! know, 1 feel, 
that we are indeed all brothera ; bound by one tie \ pumiing one inject of 
henevolence; bowing before one Almighty power, — brothers in purity and 
in truth." A warm pressure was the only answer j each turned lum towarfs 
tus home ; the lamps were extinguished ; the key grated ui the door of the 
building, and the street was leti rilent and unoccupied. 

Yean paued away, and he, whoae entrance into the order we hare jurt 
Aetched, u fir at laut u extcmtd sppeuMicei afibrded grbund, became in 
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Iwnnr ta tbe bratbistfaood. Tom after tnm did be i»eade vw iU Uxn, 
WMnlmtiiif, w well by emufde u b; pvecspli to its i^ravement nd sup- 
pmt- Never did tbe aublime morality of llie inrtitutioii find a better advocMe^ 
tban tbe enbiusMtic yet cautioaa master. In the lofty and figuiative lao- 
page of tradition he explained tbe principlCB, aad eofbrced tbe ceremonies 
vbich tune, renBon and religion bad conaecrated. When he demoDded tbe 
pmilegei of tbe craft, be received them as a free bran man, apart tnm 
woidly ciroomatancM. It wu incumbent on him to apread bt and wide the 
fighta of knowledge and reli^on, without distinction of wealth, runk or cokn*, 
— to beatow the faleaiingi of ireedom on all around, as far as waa consistent 
with the lawaof tiia country and the rig-hts of bis countrymen ; — in one wor^ 
to render laankiud, as far as lay in his power, happier and better. So 
tbought the master, and for tlicse enili did he exen himaelf. 

There are some chancters of high enthusiasm, vlioae impulses are tlieiF 
only guides, and who are ai ot^en wrong aa lig^t. There are others again, 
whose itatural warmth of feeUng is as gtvat, but who have made it obedient 
to thdr judgment. These last, by IkanI stn^gles, mcceed in converting 
enthunasm into perseverance, and are those whose flight is the liigheal^ the 
steadiest, the most brilliant and the most true. Among these was the mem- 
ber of the order. The emancipation and removal of the black population oS 
lua country was the great object to which he turned hia attention. With 
many this was a question of ptdicy akme. With him philanthropy mingled' 
hugely in its consideretion, and he devoted the strong powers of his mind and 
tbe eneigy of his character to the kccomplishment of the scheme, as one for' 
warding the cause of bumani^ aa well as promoting tbe interest of the land. 
When be considered the nlua^on of tlie colored population of the countn-, 
enslaved by the white man on account of (bfFerence of color only, be did not, 
much as he lamented the state of things, cry out for freedom for the black, 
and his descendants, and threaten the vengeance of Heaven and of man 
if it were not granted. Had the master lived when Oie great question waa 
agitated on the banks of the James Biver, "sliall this cargo of blacks be land- 
ed here, and held by us as slaves P" the power of his eloquence and th« 
weight of his virtue would have been tlirown into the scale in fiivour of uai- 
vetsal Ireedom. But this was decided beftire the inaater's time. Wben he min- 
gled in the bustle of life he found the right of property settled by univcTsai 
piactice and aanctioned by positive laws. No particular kind of proper^ 
was specified as being under the protection of government : all kinds were 
equally soj and the property in slavea, existing when the lawa were made^ 
was as much protected as property in the aott. He tbert&te viewed tbe 
subjectofdavery in reference to the existing state of tlunga, and e^>ected 
its abolition from the gradual emancipation which the incieawig expetience 
and moCKl feeling of the community would effect. 

** Shall we," the master would often ark, as he reflected on the subject of 
emancipation, "ahall we be as one people when colored America is fteef 
Will black and white then mix together as nbito now nuiea with wUtk t 
Tmpoanble," was ever flte uawn to th& self put qaestioti. *• A* well Jaij^ 
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the Ethiop change his skin, or the Leopard hu spot, u the deiMndMrti «f 
the Engjiih change or orerconie their feehngs Mid prejudkca on the mibject : 
These, thTou{^ the lapse ofj'ean, have become initnictire. — Theyarculatt 
nilh our blood; and reason »nd phihMopbf n^^t as well tty, by the rasK 
eiertion of ftbstntct thou^t, to heal a feiter dt cHace a acar, as to join, in 
community of intneit, in bimnei^ in iiiunage, or the equal participatitm of 
civil rights, the two cUssea of society. 

"Can we then," he wonldcontinue, "lire ti^ther in bappineai astwo 
■epaiate and distinct bodies ? No — one muat altvays hcrid the ascendancy, and 
if the bappineas of the other consists at all in iDdependcnce, ■ different land 



m to which the master would alwaya airive, and to a 
ilistsnt shore, theTefore iM be look for the rise of a mighty empire, founded and 
increased by the emigrants Ihiin America. To the accomplishmeut of this did 
he dicect bis prayers and his energies. This did he blend with his instruo- 
tioDB to his brethren. This did he assert to be in accordance with the piind- 
ple* that united thein. — To the prosecution of tliis by the body lo which 
he belonged, did he look with confidence i and thi^ when accomplished, 
would, be cAoa declared, draw the blcssngs of nullions upon the ancient in- 
stitution. 

" The time haa been, my brothers," he once exclaimed, " when fanaticism 
bade valoiu couch its lance, and tilt for honor on the plains of Palestine. 
The time has been, when the brave and the noble niahed to certain death, 
when attiving to plunt their banners onthewallsof Jerusalem. Yet they ac- 
quired &me and reputation I and history baa tracked thdr wanderings to im- 
niMlaliie their toils. If such was the earthly reward of those who for 
nothing sacrificed Uieir Utcs — who cuned t«ti)er than benefitted the land 
over which thiw moved ; — if our banner, which was then borne by the kni^tts 
of the temple of St John, of the Sepulclire, and of Malta, was regarded with 
admiratian, what would it not receive of gratitude and respect, when itwtu 
acknowledged in AAica as the enngn of that body, which joined heart and 
hand, and asnated by its ener^es, to elTectlhe enisncipatioB of a people and 
the founding of an empire." 

The eloquence of the master was not without its effect. The brother* 
who list^ied to his words and marked the expression of his countenance, the 
glance uf his eye, and the benevolent expansion of his brow, believed the 
printaplea which he inculcated, and gave their isnstance in reducing them to 
practice, and the uninitiate beheld with more interest the large pile of build- 
iog, when it was hinted, that the labours of the body meeting there were di- 
rected to the gradual emancipation of a large portion of the hutnan race. 

The blacks aoon caught the feeling whieh animated the bosom of die 
apostle of the cause, and formed among themselves societies for the pu^wae 
ol eongrating. lliey made weekly and monthly contributions to create a 
fiyid to bear the eipwiaea c^ the enugrants to Africa. Their children even 
gave their petty eamiogsk hoping to reap the benefit thereof in one day ob- 
taimng a paasagc to the land of thdt fathers. The blacks who had hitheijo 
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looked itppn the wltites witbout exception as their enemiei^ becaiue thdi 
Wllienon, now aelecUd from them the members of the myatenous fnternity. 
The; looked vilh kiniUy eyes upon their place of meeting, — they tiughi 
themselves the enbleins of the craft, they stood uncovered with silent respect 
u thi ptDC^tiona of (lie order paaced thei>v vai gave their ardent prayers tu 
ud the brethren in the prosecution of their phin. I'lie petsou who occupied 
the most eiatted pl*c« iii the esteem of the blacky was the benevolent and 
viiUiMis master. Ue ptumed Im way quietl/ but efficieoily. The time 
wbict^ could with propriety be taken from die avocations of business and iiii 
liuiiily, lie devotee] to the cause of bis or^r, and die great object of that 
order's lahours, while, as if enticed by the charity and feeling whicU ilistin- 
guiihed him, furtune seemed to become one of liis domestic chcle,, and Id 
•mile upon the eierlioiw of eacli member nf llic tiinilly. 

Such was the person ivhum I have endeavoured to describe under the title 
of the master ; such were the objects towards wliicli he wished to turn and 
flwJty didtum'dic exertioaa of his bi'elhren ( such was die succe^ vhicb 
encoura^dhim tu-procMxI. 

The ailvocate of tlie cause mJglit have been seen at dajlighl, one summci 
moming, on the quay which juUed fur Into the estuary foiming the liarborof 
the city here first alluded to. The mist, undisturbed by llie sun, yet floated 
upon tlie waterst and *«led all but Ibe masts of the couotlesE vessels wiiich 
lay around. The lung taper masts of ship, oiid biig, and schooner, Iqeked 
Ulaclc in tlie nwrnit^'a tiilight. Tke strips of peonous, weighed down by 
the dew, clung oktsely to the rigging. The hollow muvrauv of the rising tide 
ms just audible beneath the master's feet, among the timbers of tlie quay, and 
nol t blouk creaked, and not au oai rolled in the rowlock to distiiib liic sliU 
and solemn iDoming. By degrees things became more distinct^ the mist 
began to scud before a light breeze tliat blew od'tlie shore, and, aa it passed 
away, rBvealBd,-BiMhoredin the stream, the long, low, and peculiar schoonei 
of the Americana, ahoMing its tall raking masts and thin spars upivards, and 
•ending out its bowsprit far beyond its bows and almost parallel with the 
water. All waasitentaround the esluary long after the usual tlme^at wliicli 
tlie bustle of btwiiMn bc^is, for it was a Sabbatb morning ; but on board the 
vessel in the stteAm ever^ thing appeared In motion. Numerous headji were 
seen above the bolwaiksi the buckets uf the sailoi's engaged in wasliing 
down ilie deck, splashed jn the wator; the ropes whistled over the sheavesi 
the tapsails were shaken out as the sun approached tbe horizon ; the saituis 
Eungtlieir "jo, heave oh" around tlie capstan, as the anchor was tripped, ready 
to be weighed ; the gibs rattled up their stays ; evety ibiiig in fact betokened 
an immediate departuie. In diis general confusion tbe solitaiy occupant i^ 
tlie wharf was nut observed, and fur some time lie waved liis handkerchief in 
vain. At lenglli two sailoi's sprang into the boat alongside, pulled to the 
shore, and £ooik after tbe master stnoil upon the deck of the scboooer. As 
be moimted its tow side, tbe noise on boaid ceased, tbe sailors at the capstan 
leaned on the bars ; Uiijse alivft rested tlieir hands upon tlie half united puini, 
and beat still further on the yards, 'i'be captain received aiid kd ihe maiiter 
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rft, tnd iknrlj fidlowii^, utd fbnning: a deaae body, came a crowd of blMks 
whom the veuel was to convey to Africa, and who bad been aelccted baa 
hnndreds of otben, fbi tbe preMnt oppoituiu^. The ^ance of youtUiil 
Fbefing which bad (mce fighted the eye of the initiate wm now briglit in the^ 
eipreuJon of the nuster*! coontenance, aa he aaw the accomphihnent of hia 
wtlhes in the enthiuiatm of the emigranta. For each he had aome kind wonl 
treuured by them h>ng after the master wa» no more, To all did be repre- 
unt the tiue nature of the hind to which they were wlin^. He told them 
■hit they were but the pioneers of civitiiation ; that idleness and luxuiy were 
not to be their portion i but tbat toil and peril were to be eipected and ca. 
dured. He spoke of tlic earliest eni^franta, of thor suecesa and bl^pineiig 
(be results of industry and mcnility. He toU then tiut they would be among 
the first of the foundera of a mighty and free nation, and that at some fiitiuw 
day they would be ranked in the same scale with those who setlled and 
peopled America. All tlus did he set forth, and then returned to the diflical> 
lies which they must necessarily encounter, and ofTered to tbe taint and weak' 
hearted ■ passage to the still near shore. ■There Mill maybe yourcountiy," 
Bid the enei^tic master, pointing to the spires and domes of the city now 
flathing in tbe sun. " The boat is ready to receive all who repent them of 
their choice t I still will be their friend, the brotherhood atSl will ssnit them, 
if at another time they should determine to emigrate. Totf wiU be yoar por- 
tioB fbr years in Afncs, but freedom will dry the sweat upon your brows. 
Dingers will surround you, but liberty will nerve your arm to overcome them, 
Death may be your portion, but the Almighty eye is over tbe deaerla of Atrick 
ai well as over (he cities of America. You are indeed fev in numbenv but 
countless thousands will hereaAer bless your memtrnes as among the firat who 
establisheil the colony of Liberia. Yonder, I repeat, may still he your eoun- 
iTy. If yi>u lanil there now. the pleastues and luxuries of avilized lift wiU 
lie around you ; when the boat is again lowered, it will pull fiir tbe uncuhiw 
ted shore of a distant land i a few huts will receive you, and your hard tinl 
must support you. Are yon still willing to seek this dime, to be landed on 
this shore?" 

The master paused— the men and the women looked to each other, but 
spoke not ; and then alt gazeil intently on the now illumined city. It waa a 
moment of deep, almoM awfUl feeling — the very sailors held theu breatbii-- 
the master alone preserved his strong yet placid countenance unmoved. Tba 
doubt however, if any arose, was but (or a moment ; the preacher of tbe 
ei^grants essayed to speak, and the eyes of all were directed toward* bim. 
A nngle glance satisGed him of Ac feeling which was stroi^ wiQiin his omi- 
gregation. " We hare made our choice " he said, •■ we have implored tbe blew- 
ing of our God,— we are fur Africa ,■" and the worda, « we are fbr Afiwa,* 
were repeated by the emigrants to a dngte souL Again the matter ^okc 
to them individually -, the preacher prayed during a few imnutes ; tbe lailoTa 
leaped into the boat ; the master fbtlowed and every eye watebed tbe^r pM- 
greas to the wbat( now covered wWi people. Not a breath was heard sa 
VOL. II.— No. 8. 5 
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bond theiekooDU till he landed, and wmving hiihand wulost-amoof the 



n wu bustle ; the anchor came merrily up ; the head of the 
TCMel fell off ftoni the wind i the Bails fiUed and bellied, and bending loir to 
the tide, the Liberia Packet was soon lost to ngpht. 

Hani^ tliua seen the eroigisntB nA: on board the veuel which waa to con- 
vej them to Afiica ) haTing thus tested the Jeeliay which impelled them to 
leaTe America ; and having tbiu satisGed himself of the spirit which perv>d- 
•d them, it was to have been supposed that the roaster, having acctHnpliihed 
M la^e a portion of the great worh, would have resigned the labouring oat 
into other hands, and quietly and from afiu', contemplated the success of hi* 
exettionB in the cause. But the spirit which moved him was not so euiiy to 
be cooled . it was kindled when he strode in doubt before the lamps of the 
■qnttic building, and it was to be extinguished only with the lamp erf' hi) 
existence. Sublime ia themselves as were the ceremonies of his order, re- 
fening as they did to events of such remote antiquity as ever to chain the at- 
tention, he eonudcred them valuable, principally a* the vehicles of good: and 
on this ground did he constantly ui^ to his fraternity, the advantages which 
nugfat be derived from a proper combination of their resources. Nor did he 
urge it in vain, and many a vessel, like the long low schooner we have men- 
tioned, bon its share of the tide of emigration t» Africa. 

Wealth had long since blessed the persevering industiy of the master, but 
time and death had weakened the ties which bound him to the dty where he 
first entered into the order of brothets ( and when the news of the spread of 
lig^ in Africa, reached lus tolitary fireside^ and tiie fond messages of those 
be had beUcnded came to him across the Atlantic, telling him of their happi- 
ness and their pride, be thought of visiting the far off country, and once 
Store greeting the beings be had served so faithfully. Few were the relations 
remaiiung to dissuade him, and thir^ years from the sailing of the Liberia 
Packet, he stood upon the nme wharf, and made the same signals, at the same 
bour, to the scboonn, which, as the one of former dayi, was anchored in the 
stream. In this, as in a former instance, a crowd of enugt>nts colleeted round 
the master when he reached the deck : to these again he repeated the de. 
xniption of the country to which they were bound, and bade the timorous and 
imflf^d"1 to return ; and agiain, as onen times before, he found none to aviul 
themdres of the offer. 

The wind blew as fiur as when the Liberia Packet started on her lirst 
voyage^ and the dty looked even brighter in tlie sun light The eye of the 
mielrr leated kmg upon the tops of two taU poplars, standing he knew, on 
ritber aide of hii now deserted dweUing. ile caught a ghmpse of tlie sum- 
nit of the buitdii^ in which he fint became a member of the brotherhood. 
He gazed upon tiie wharf where he had so often stood to witness the sailing 
of thecolomsts. The vessel in the mean while went bravely on i passed tlte 
point at the entrance <tf the Uttle bay, and in a few nunutes an intervening 
hudJand hid the place of hi« natiri^ from the master's view. 
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TheTi^i^reMnnthe Atl*olicwi>praBperciuiMdilKat,*Bdthe arenbig 
of the twewy-Kventli day, fbund tbe Pu:ket within fony-eisfat bom nil «f 
the dotined poit The pMseofcn klrodj begui to prepue tot tl-h»rkition, 
and in joyoiu ijuriti kept a tntcbfiil eye upon that part of tbe boriioiH in 
which it was expected that tbe land would firat praient itielf. 

But the Liberia Packet was not deitincd to nach herbariioTatiooii ai tha 
cmigranta ecpected. During the day jaat mentioned, themastiofaTCMcliiA 
ing- nearly in a parallel directian, bad been creeping above the dividing line of 
sea and iky, until the bulk of a clippings achooner became vinble, and not 
hng after, the two veuels ran tide by ude witbin speaking (tistance. 

The appearance and near approach of tbe .stranger, bad tutbetto excited 
curlo^Qr only en board tlie Packet i and great therefbre was the aiatm of the 
emigrants, when the bul and reply were fullawed by an order to lay to, and 
a gun fired ahead to enfiirce obedience. The Packet now came into the wim^ 
and tbe captun and two men learing it, pulled for tbe stranger. After re- 
miining there for a moment upon deck, they descended into the calnn. 
Before long they re-appeared g but it was amid strife and confusion. Sworda 
glleamed in the evening sun, and Ac flash, imcike, and report of pistol^ were 
Ken and heard by the emigrants. There was u momentaiy wience on board 
the Clipper immediately after tbe firing irf the pistoli, and as the vessels had 
now approadied veiy near, the load voice of command was eaiily distingtusb* 
ed. It was obeyed by upwards of twenty men, who entering the Packet's 
boat and Iheir own, pulled one for the head, and tbe other for tbe stern of 
their prey. 

By this time the master and his compaiuons had only too well ascertained 
the character of their neighbours — they were among the last of those who 
lingered in tbe alave trade, and whonow made desperately the effort of the 
cidony to auppress their tralBc, wreaked thor vengeance upon tbe unarmed 
Packet. Unsuspidous of the IntendEd piracy, and mthout annt, tbe master 
and tbe emigrants made an ineffectual, though violent reastance. With the 
c>psta(i-bars, oan^ and billets oS vmii, tliey endeavoured to prevent the 
asiulants from mounting the ude, and fiir a while thw desperate renstanott 
was succasaful. But tbe pirates, again and again, repeated tbdc effort^ and 
finally became masters of the deck. The blacks were driven below ; but tbe 
whites were all taken on board the pirate. 

As the master and his unfortunate companions stepped upon the deck, it 
vu still wet with the blood of the captain and the boat's crew, which had ac- 
companied him. Their own trial was equally short, — their own sentence 
eqiinSy violent. Few words were spoken by the captain of tbe pirates,— a 
tall handsome man in the prime of life, of powerful &ame, and dark countcn- 
ance,~-he signed to Ute person who acted as his boatswain, and a plank wis 
run out over the bulwark to the distance of eight or ten feet. There was its 
mistaking its purpose. The captain trA looked at it, and then at lua victims. 
" If you wish to pray," said he, addressing them, " pray quickly," Two of 
tbe Milon dropped upon Qieir knees, l^e olhet time lodced innouily at 
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MB HMibBr, but asdc no motion to faHnw thn enaifik of (hor coinndei. 
UK toUeat of those Urt, » joiaig num ixnr on iui flrat Tay»ge, •emedlhe 
BmM indiflereitt to what iru gmi« on, »nd leaned i^nint the oaiamut, u if 
quietly expectiiis hi» fete. After truting (« a few ntomenti, the c^itan 
qmng upon the bulwark, and hoWng by a shtoud, signed to his eiecutlonet, 
ttie boaUwMO, to proceed. The iwlofa oo theit knees were roused from their 
flevotioM. and the eldest forceil to mount the pUnk, and oideied to walk w 
Ub extremi^. The unlbrtunate nun shuddered convuLuvely, u he prepared 
to obey the command. It was a moment of ftwful ulence, when every eye 
wsa bent upon the victiro. Suddenly there was a quick step beaid, and die 
young man frmn the mast was seen to spriiii; hke lightiunff upon the raptun 
-M th« bulwark, determined to bew him with him into the deep. But a Eiitt 
lew footing defeated his purpose : be slipped in the blood upon the deck, and 
^lou^ h* still spnmg forwan), it was too late. Tbe captain with incuMciv- 
ble (jiuckneM drew and fired his pistol, and the young sailor uttering a «iU 
unearthly shriek, fell dead at hii ieet. 

Tbe crew were so Mtoniihed, that not a band bad been raised to prerent 
tbedKringftttempt,iuidwhenit was disappointed, the captain coolly ntolian- 
ed tlie boatswun to proceed. The victim thus respited, was again ordertd to 
tbe end of the plank : he beutated. for a moment, and then rushing nitli 
frantic violtBce, precipitated himself from its ezlremiiy. Once he rose Id 
Ae sui&cc, and a muaket was umed; but before it could be fired, he Ittd 
^■appealed forever. 

The next victim iras the master, who had hitherto stood silent and calm u 
if in deep coromunion vnth his Maker. " God's will be done," he said, as tbe 
boatswain summoaed him to the pUnk.and with a steady step and tranquil sir be 
defied upon it~-he walked alowly to the end, and turned to the sctomer. 
The men agtomsbed at hit Gmmeas,' foip>t their diabolical du^, and be stood 
for a second looking upon them before thgr tihed him into tbe ocean. As he 
fell, some sounds escaped hia lip^ some gesture was made by him. Tbe 
pirate captain saw and understood them, and plunging after his victim, i^ied 
bin), bore tum to the sur&ce, and grasping the oar which was imTnedislely 
throam overboard, auatained the master until both were rescued by. tbe (^p- 
per'a boat. 

The crew, as may readily be conceived, looked with astonishnient at tte 
strange scene, and muttered among themselves at its apparent folly. ^ 
tones of dlscoatent increased, as the captain and the master once more trot 
the deck of the vessel, and reached the ears of the former. "Silence," lu 
said, " make all sail tur land, apeak tbe prize to tallow, and then look weD to 
tbe prisoners" The aailers obeyed, and the master was conducted by liii 
preserver bto the cabin. The captain looked cautiously round tbe nsiro* 
Uttlls, and hivitig satisfied himself that they were alone, he addrened tbe 
master: " Vou know, ur, why I saved your life;" after a momenf* psiW. 
during which time the eyes c£ ekcb met in iatenae eiaminatioii, the osst^ 
bowed his head in acqiuescence. ■■Ibave done my duty," couliaued lie 
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pinK^ "•Ithdugfa iwweribed by tbebodytbtt impowd k. Itjtm^.mrt 
tbM you did not recidlcct your rights while our veuek were y«t ^iliiit, and 
ve might hare nerer net All that I cui do now, i« U> aave the lire* of foot 
campamoni and youneiri y»ur venel and your negroes an iht patptlty ft 
my crew, won in contctt,aiid beyond the, reuJi of my authority." 

Much passed between the master and the [Htatc captain i but Tain w«re all 
cndesTOurs to induce the Utter to release the hlackM and land them in the 
neigfabourtiood of the culony. " His crew," he repeated, *■ had won tben, and 
■hould hold them." 

These were almott the last words which the. master bad with the pirate, 
wlio during the remainder of their voyage together, studiously avoided hiin. 
Oh the evening of the aecond day, a low strip of land was just discernible in 
the horizoil, to which the venels were rapidly approaching. A mgnal wu 
lioisted at the peak, and aome time brfore dawn, a liOBt filled with negroes, 
boarded the Clipper. With these the captun seemed to be well acquainted ; 
he consulted with some of them apart, and when the conference was oreiv 
ordered the stem boat to be lowered and the master and his companions to 
enter it. It was manned by bur sailors from the pirate, and two of the dc- 
grocB attended as pilots. 

No farewell passed between the captain and the master, for the formM 
■mided witnessii^ the departure of the boat *■ Dead men tell no tales," 
tnd limilar sayings were muttered discontentedly by the crew, as their prison- 
en left them ; hut they descended unharmed into the tioat, and after a long 
and tedious piiU, and a strong bujfet with the surf, found themseirea at day- 
light, landed upon a low and aandy coast. The boat immediately pushed oS", 
and returned to the Clipper wluch was staniUflg off and on, far out at sea. It 
was not long bcfi»e the master and his companions were discovered by the 
Kroomen on Hie hmk out. By these they were received and conducted on 
their road eaatwsid to the colony U Liberia. Unacquainted with the lan- 
guage of the coast, the master could only convey hia meaning by ugns, and 
the frequent use of the name of the colony. These were all-aullicient. The 
diiGcult and dangerous journey was at last accomplished, and the sound of hia 
native tongue again greeted the ears of the master. Village after village 
they passed through, peopled with (he emigrants and tiieir descendants. At 
the name of the white beaded traveller the dour was opened, and tu^ blesang 
was the ample recompence fta the hospitality which he received. Those 
who knew him not by name, looked at him with reverence as one of the 
mystic order tluit had done so much for Ati-ica ; and those who had heard of 
lus imUvidual I^kks regarded him as the father of the Und. 

It was in the evening of idehghtfiii day, that the master and his compan- 
Mns reached the chief town of the Colony j and stood "pon the summit of the 
point, which jutting &r into the sea, forms a boundary of Cape Mount Bay. 
On one ude was the ocean, limiting half the horizon. On the other the eye 
''vred over a champa^ and beautlfid eoimtry, spotted with villages, and 
>t this season yielding its tich produce to the labour of the harvester. At the 
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extratnity ofthe rowl wliich ran inbutd fiiom the e«pe, was to be seen Hon- 
rotia uid ita iteeplei, wbile the setting' sun ([lanced occanonaDy on tbc vaT- 
ing'foldj of the fls[;wMch protecteil thedty. The Hontseiado Bowed at 
the feet of the tnveUen. Boats and canoes vere plying in erery direction, 
(topping at the islands, or shooting by tliem, and landing at the Tillage 
uppoate to the town. The bay w>a crowded «ith ^pinng from allqimrten 
of the worid. The stats of Anieiicai, the mother of the Cokmy-^The crosa of 
England — The white of Fiance — The flag of Greece, — all played in the light 
wind, equally protected by the free trade which the Colonial govemtaent htd 
established. But the master forgot all these splendid representatives of ok- 
(ion% when his eye rested upon the Clipper of the pirate, lying under the 
high stern of an American frigate, and saw the Liberia Packet nfely ancdtored 
in the inner roads. There was no mistake to his quick apprehension, and be 
knelt down, and under the wide dome of Nature's temple, thanked the Al- 
mighly for this signsl instance of his mercy. 

The trsTellers now turned from the ocean to the city. The tall trees of the 
countiy, here and there permitted 1o grow in clusters by the road aide, threw 
their broad shadows far caltward, away from the setting sun. Neat and hand- 
some dwellings surrounded by gardens were scattered on the ndge erento 
the edge of tlie city. The wide and pleasant streets were filled witli busy 
and industrious inhabitanls. Handsome churches marked the religious char- 
acter of the Libelians. School houses, fiom which crowds of childien were 
now issuing at the close of day, shewed that education wm not neglected- 
Want was no where to be seen, but plenty and comfort appeared to reign in 

Avoiding all notice, the master quietly ti«vecsed the streets, and at last 
reached the centre of the city. An advandng crowd here stopped the guide, 
and the travellers placed themselves in a dora' way, with the intention of 
wuting until the procession causing it had passed. 

Before long the notes of the leading band of muaic burst Upon the master's 
ear. It was a well known tune that vibrsted in the AMcan sky. It led a 
long procession whose banners waved and glittered, and yet there were 
neither plumes, nor anns beneath them. The rich blazoniy of heraldic orna. 
merit slione upon the silk. The cherubim with extended wing were there j 
and " Holiness unto the Lord" waa inscribed in laige letters under the quarter- 
ed shield ofthe mystic brotherhood. The heart of tbe master beat quick u 
he recogniied, thus far from America, the fraternity to whidk be belonged, 
and which had contributed so lai^ely to the increase and bappinem of Af na- 
tion which stood around him : but time was not allowed him for reflection, 
and he was borne by the crowd to the spot where the procesaon halted. 
Three poles j<»ned at the top, and suspending, by means of a pulley, a aqnare 
^stone, denoted the object of tbe meeting. The corner stone of ■ chtirch was to 
be laid, and the first bustle and noise among the populace settled soon into a 
dead silence in expectation ofthe ceremonies. 

The attending clej^;yman offered a prayer to Heaven, in behalf ofthe 
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Gongteptioii about to nise another temple, in which Qie incenie of gntefijl 
beuli would be pren m b ncrificc icceptable in the tje» of the Deil?. Ha 
bnoo^t HIH 10 to bleu the exertions of those lent to convert ind cirilizetba 
huthen, that this should be but one uitongthe thousand cburchet defeated 
to nil wonhip i until Christianity, Uke the Indian tree, diould root the eztr*- 
mhtesofits bnnchesinthe ground, fiom whence neir trunks •rising', the 
vorld should be sheltered beneath a shade fiom one parent stem. The der- 
gjnuui had long passed the meridian of life, and in his appearance and dih 
course retuned tlie ^mpfiutf of those holy taen who first went to Afiiea to 
prepare the way for the returning wanderen, the descendants of the old poo- 
■esion of the rail. Church after church he had seen arise in a heathen land ; 
and the same sun, \rtiich now lent its mildest rays to bereflectod from the cor- 
ner itonc of the sacred edifice, he had »«en when the topnioltleaT'eiof the 
forest alone felt its inSuence. 

The prayer being concluded, the ctHmicopia and the vases of wineandoil 
wen handed to the master and wardens of the procession ; and in solemn fbmi 
tbeit contents were poured out upon the stone. The appropriate and beauti- 
(ill pt^er of the andent order was then repeated ; " Hiy the All Bounteous 
Authorof Nature blesstheinhabitants of tiiia place with all the neceasariea, 
ODnveniences and comforts of life : asust in the erection and completioft of 
this biulding : protect the workmen agaioit every accident, and long preserve 
the Uructure frmn decay : and grant to ub all in needed supply the com of 
nouriihraent, the wineofrefreihment,andthe'<ulofjoy — amen," and the low 
"so mote it ba," responded from the lips of the suitounding brethren. 
Three heavy atrokes of a hammer were heard as they descended upon the 
Mooe ; the proceasion then fbrmed in order, and accompanied by the crowd, 
left the master alone in the grey nust of evening, still bending over the foun- 
dation of the building. 

The name and presence of the master was soon bruited abroad, and fiiin 
would the grateAil Liberians have paid him the most exalted bonms. But 
the tkne bad long past when pomp and show pleased and dazzled lum. 
Wealth he had already at his command, and the right of the hapjunesi of 
those around him washis rewaidfor yean of labour. The proud standing of 
the mystic brotherhood ; Uie respect and venetvtion which its benevolence 
had secured ; the gratitude expressed to Mm who had so tculed in the cause, 
vere num valuable in the master's eye, than princely honors or boundleB 
wealth. 

Long aa the master remained at Liberia, his dwelUng was thronged with its 
inhabitaata— those whose embarkation for Afiica he had immediately wper- 
■nteoded, and those who knew him only by Ids vride spread reputation. 
Parents brought their children that they might gaze on and remember the 
venenbic viritor. Strangers from (Ustant lands, whose vessels lay in the 
haibor came to aee him as one of a superior race. The brethren rejmced 
with him wittuo the precincts of their mystic balls, attd dedicated theic lodges 
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tohk worth t utd irhcn at kM^ be returned to lij- Utbonel inteth by tit 
ftdten* Mb, be bore witb him dM bki^ngi of* Ution wUob hit bcBeraleiKt 



yiTginift 'Petition. 

We insert the following interesting document it tlie request iJ 
k distinguished gentlenun of Virginia: 

Bxtnd»frimihevAwtaf^thtl»omB<^Burga»miitVwgfiaia, fPHtttdB;/, 

Jpri/l<1773. 
HoiT Gkacioti SorniiflM', 

We, your majesty*! dutiful uid loy«l mbjecta, tbe Bui^ciki oTVirgiiii, 
aov met in geiMnJ imaably, beg lekve witb dl humdi^ to ipprotdi j«a 
royal pretence. 

The many iiubmcei of your nwjesty's benerolent intentiora utd mort 
Iftaetoui diipoiition to piomote the prosperity and happiness of your subjccU 
in Ae Colonies, encourage us to look up to the throne, and implore joar 
nuyeity'i pttmul asrisunce in av^tin^ a calamity of a most alannin^ lainirt- 

The importation of slaves into tile Coloiuei from the coast of Afiice, tatth 
long been considered as a trade of great MunntmH]/ 1 uid undrir its encoangc> 
tnent,we have too much reason to fear, will tHdanga- ttewrj/txUtmt^ 
gour mojalj^t Jmertam ihmmoiu. 

We are sensible that tome of your majesty's subjects In Great Britain, nuf 
reap emolument from this sort of tnlBck; but when we consider that it grtdh/ ft- 
tardt the adtlemeni of the CokmUt jvilh moretmUe inhabUantt, and may Intinw 
hate the mosf dafruefite influence, we presume to hope that the interest cf s 
few will be disregarded, when plsced in competition with the seeoiity ind 
happinessof such Dumbersofyonr majesty's dutiful and loyal hubjecta. 

Deeply impreaaed with these sentiments, we most humbly beseech jam 
majes^ to remove all those restrunts on your majesty's govcmon oftliii 
Calony, which inhibit their assenting to such laws as might check so reiy 
pemiciousa commerce. 

Your Majesty's ancient Colony and dominion of Virginia hatb, at all tinm 
and upon every occaaon, been entirely devoted to j'Our majesty's sacred petsoa 
and goremment ; and we cannot forego tbi» opportunity of renewmg (Iwse 
assurances ofthe truest loyally and warmest affection, which we have so often, 
with the greatest nncerity, given to the best of kings, whose wisdom ani 
goodness we esteem the surest pledge rf the happiness (rfsU his people. 

Resolved, nemine ountmdicente, that the house doth agree widi the con- 
mitteeinthe said address to be ptesentedtobis majea^. 

Itesotved, that an addrcM be presented to bit excellency the govemoTtte 
desire dtat be wiD be pleased to tnnsndt tbe address to his majes^, and ts 
aupport it in such manner, as he shall thiok motl likely to proraote the d^ 
Arable end proposed. 

Dci-zecbvGoogIc 
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Anthony Ben«z«t. 

Hiis disinterested tnd unwearied laboarer in the cune of the 
distressed, hiring ascertained that the slave trade was reviTing in 
consequence of the conclusion of the American war, addressed 
the following beautiful and pttbetic ktter to Charlotte, queen of 
Great Britain: 

'Imprcsged witbatenae of Klig^ousduty, and encoun^ed by the opinion 
pDcnlly enUKuned of thy bencTOlent dispootion to Buccour the dirtnMed, 
Itikelbe ISiert]', TerrrespectAiBjr, tDofTerto difpenuBlmne tncti,^iidl 
I befierc fiithfully detcribe the hi0Mi^ conation of muiy huadred thou- 
■wdi oToar fi^low-cmtureioflhc Aftican nce,gTMtiiund>enof vhom, tent 
&oa tfteij tender eotinexion in He, ■!« nnutJly taken from diciT nBtire 
Ind, to enditn, in the American ialntda and plantathm*, a most ligoraut and 
cnielriareiTiWherebynum}', very many of them, arebnn^tto a melancholy 
andnqtimely ertd, 

■■ When it it eonndered that the inhabitants i^ Great Britun, who ire them- 
Hbei M enunentiy bleraed in the enjoyment oTrehpaiw and cml Ubeity 
inn long been, and f et are, very deeply concerned in thia flagrant violation 
rfihe common rights of mantind, and that even its nationsl authority is exert- 
ed in auppeit of the Atrican SUve-trade, there is much reason to apprehend 
that tfait baa been, and, as long as the evil emits, - will continue to be,anoc> 
nuon of drawing down the Divine dlip1ea»ure on the nation and its depen- 
dencies. Hay tbese considerations induce thee to interpose thy kind endea- 
vMn ki behalf of this greatly injured people, whose shject situation gives 
Qien> KD additional claim to the pity and aaalstance of the generous mind, in- 
Bsnmcta as diey ate altogether deprived of the means of soliciting efTectudl 
J^bdifot themselves ; that so tbou mayest not only be a blessed instrument in 
the hand«flmn*bywhomkiogsrdgn and princes decree juitice,' to avert the 
a»(ul jadgmenis by which the oniure has already been so renuAabljr 
Aaken, bnt ttkat the Mesnngs ofthousands ready toperiifa may come upon - 
Ihee, at a time when tiie superior advantages attendant on thy ntuati<Hi in 
this world will no longer be of any avail to thy consolation and support. 

"To thetruta on this subject to which I have thus ventured to nave thy 
pMtKuhr attention, I have added lome which at diflerent time* I have be- 
hevedittny dvtytopubfitfa,*andwhich,I tiuit, will aflcnd thee aorae Mitisfac- 
tion, their dengnb^gibr the fiutheranee of that umvertal peace andgood- 
wQ) BinoDgit men, w^h the gospel was intended to inttsduce. 

"Ibopetlton wilt kindly excnae the freedom oaed on this occasion by an 
anciait man, whote miud, for more than (mAy yean pas^ has been much 
separated from the common intercourse of the wnld, and k>ng painfully ex- 
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ffdwdin theooondention of dw nuKtici under whldi m large *putof 
IfCtH'v', equally wHb ui tbe objecU of MdeenuDf love, are suffeiin^ the 
matt unjmt and gcierous uppreMon, and who lincNcly denies thy teoiponl 
.Kad etenial felicity, aiid tluit of tby roytl coiwoit. 

ANTHONY BENBZET." 



Tbe CoVomxatlon Scheiaae. 

Extracts from a letter from William H. Fitzbugh, Esq. eS 
Virgtnia, to a geatleman of Xew-York, dated 

" Sarmairortli, Aug, Il/S, .1826, 
"Ourdeagn WW, by providing: an asjlQin on the coast of Africa, andfu^ 
lushing the necessary ^cilitiea fur removal to the people of colour, to induce 
the Tohiiitaiy emigration of that portion of them already free, and to throiT 
open to individuals and tbe states a. wtiler door for voluntary and legal eman- 
cipation. The operation, we were aware, must be — and, for tbe inferesbof 
out country, ought to be gradual. But we entertained a hope, founded on 
our knowledge of the interciits as well as the feelings of the South, that this 
operation, properly conducted, would, in Iht end, remove from our country 
evety veatige of domestic slavery, without a single violation of individual 
wishes or individual rights. 

"The whole work we propose to leave to the authorities of our country; and 
we hope, by a combined and harmonious operation of the state and fedenl 
joV(;minents, to concentrate for its accomplishment all the powers and resour- 
ces of the'nation. And will it be denied that these powers and resources ate 
fiillf adequate to the undertaking i 

" The annual increase of the coloured population of the country docs nc* 
eiceed 40,000 ; so that the annual removal of 50,000 would not only prevent 
the increase, but would, in (he course of a very few years, leave not a vestige 
of tbe population in question. Indeed, the annual removal of a much smaller 
number would answer every purpose { for, as the emigrants would. In the 
nature of ttpngv, consist of the younger, and healthier, and more productive 
clasMS, it is obvious that the rate of increase of those remaining behind 
would be very much diminished. I have no doubt, indeed, that the most 
econonfical mode ol effecting the object in contemplation would be to apply 
die means to be used, as faras possible, to encouraging the emigration of those 
but lately manied. 

" Nor is there any ground for alarm on the score of expense. Even in tbr 
node in wMch the Colonization Society is compelled to conduct its move- 
ments, the cost of transporting 50,000 individuals could be only S',OOO,00O: 
and there can be no doubt that, under the auspices of Qte government and 
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la • K^ular oaranerdal inteiduuige «^ Africi, m ^Mn aiglit btt dwiiwd 
in whicb tlu« item of espcudiniM tn^t be rednced to iJiEUt BOthiag, 

-BatiupiKMetbeupeBMto beflfiOOfiOO, <x,Xf<n fieM^tifiOOfiOO, 
would it etthci eiceed the nwana of the gOTctniMtit, m b« diipwy G iw^ 
to the object to b« aecotuplubed ? We gtthei from loitdt; qie«elie> during 
the kit seiiion of Con^rcn, tb*t the government w^ ia the couive of ■ f<nr 
fnn, bavc t H» dupowl in anniuil surplui of 113,000,000. A bii-propnrtion 
of thii will be tppUcd, I trust, to the intemU impravenient rf the countrj. 
And education, too, will very prubibly (ind certainlf Terf properly) cun- 
Bund ill abare. But, tifter providing most amplj' for theni two impttftknt ilk 
teiest^ would not enough, Mid more thui enough, be left to cover CTery ex- 
penditure that the most aeatoui advocate for colonizing the people of cdlouc 
*oukl ask at the hands of the genenl government I And can any object be 
preiented more national in ita character, or more intimately connected with 
* the coaunon defence and general weliare of our countiy," than the removal 
of the population in question ! 

" But a question, as important as it is delicate, presents itself^ in relation to 
the powers of the geneial government. And deep and uncere as is the 
inleresl t have ever felt on tbii subject — great and unlimited aaare the 
personal tacrificea t am willing to make in relation to it — I feel no heritatioD 
in Bying, that, ratber than see the general government tnmscend its authority, 
rather than see it go a nngle inch beyond the powers with which it is inveit- 
ed, 1 would abandon the whole scheme, and rest contented in the wretched 
conditiaii in which 1 find my country involved. — But on this subject I have no 
ippreheouons. The Colonizatiun Society has distinctly dengnated the ex- 
tent to which it seeks the interpoaitioo of the government of the country. 
It asks only the provisions of a place and a government for the reception and 
pratection of such persons of cotonr as are already free, and tuck a^trt la the 
humanity of individualt, and the lout of the d^irtitl tbdet, may henaf^ 
iiitrofe— the necessary cncoumgement to, and the necessary fiLulities for 
eniigration — and as occasion may require it, ptatmary aid/ to the ttalet,' for 
coating, tn such modes a* ihty may thooie, lAc extindion of dmery tmihin lAeir 
raptdiae limUa. Such, and such only, ia the interference asked. Nor hare I 
ever met with an individual of respectable standing who wished for mwe j or 
■*ho claimed for tlie government an authority to destroy, or in any manner to 
weaken righu recognised and sanctioned by the constitution of the countiy. 

"Is there any tiling, then, in the proposed co-operation of the national 
government, condicting in the smallest degree with the principles irf' the con. 
slilutlon > If ttiere could be any doubt whether a government, invested with 
^11 the powerE oF war and peace, and specially authorized to make treaties, 
could acquire foreign territory, it must have been removed in relation to our 
own, by the undisputed purchase of Louisiana and Florida, These acqui^- 
ticni were made by the treaty-making power, and with the money of the 
nation, on the ground that tbey would " insure the internal tranquillity, and 
promote the common defence and the general welfare of the country. And 
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I ttkm it br gnwM, tiM «h«M the mic obJECttteU reqvire Qie kcqmvtioD 
df other teiriwie^ whether on the cowt of Afiick or of Anerica, it luy be 
cfltected uai)Wtb«ame4iithorit]> mudby (beMiiieiiMuiit lad the tetiitoiy 
img procured, die smM iceptical will not pretend to doubt the ti^ of con- 
(KM "tvproridoi'ia the bngnage of the conMitutioii, " the needliil rule) 
mtttguyHooif' Ac it* govemment and protection. 
- ■IQ^ vbene^ it mtj'bewked, iideri*eil thepropmedautbority 'toaf- 
ferd cneonngsment to, and bcilitiea fbr, emignuion,' md ' pecuniary uds (• 
tte rtatei fbr e ff e ctin g the extinction of aliTeiy within tht^ reapective liimtif 
iMm the reiy atme (ource, 1 answer, whence ^riiiga the whole power ottp- 
pMpliaticm ; fiom the authori^ * to lay and collect tasca, dutiei, imptnt^ lo 
fty the dd>ts and proride fbr the common defence and general welfare of the 
e wia tt y, ' and an authority, eridently impOBog no other jimitatian on the 
power ef•^p^c^lIiatiDI^ than that it be applied exclunvefy to promotii^ 
tte geneml inteieati of the nation i and it accordin^y may be, and under 
ereiy adnuiuatration haa been, used in aiding the accompliibment tf object* 
notwhluit the reach rf the other apedficd powen of the goTenoaent. Itii 
on this principle, that large sums have been voted at different timei, fbr mak- 
it^ raadi and canals fbr amefiemting the condition of the lu^ana, fbr giving 
leHef to the Inhabitanti of Caraoces, for restoring captured Afiicana to tb^ 
homea, fbr aupprelvng the alsTe trade, and, above all, fbr cvindBg the nation^ 
giktitode to €)en. La&yette : none of these different acta can be btwight 
irithin the enuiDei»ted powers of the government. And if its revenue ia to be 
expendedonfyinaiMtauung these powers, not only imut the acts in quettlm, 
but a very large proportion of the numerous acts on our statue book, involv- 
ing expenditure^ be jwonounced viotations of the constltutionBl charter.' 

■■ Nor is this aU. Under every other constructioii than that for which I con- 
tend, the people will liaTe effectually defeated, by an inJudid<Hisdi*tril>utian 
of thdr powers and resource)^ their own pnapeii^ ) fbr, having giving to die 
gencnl government the elcebukt power of nonng revenue f^om commerce, 
«4ule to the states they have reserved many of the most important powen of 
govemmenl^ they will have given to the one, abundant lesourcei, which can- 
not be used for want of objects on which to expend them ; and to the other, 
impwtant powers, which cannot be exercised for want of revenue to auitaia 
them; and the only poMble mode of avtnding this difficulty will be to ^ve 
the appropdating clause of the cOnstitHlion the constraclion wamnted byiti 
toma— a construction authorizing it* application to every measure of geaenJ 
ioteresl, whether it be to Ibe edscatton of the people, the improvenieiit <^ 
fltc country, or the removal of an injurious pi^ulation from odr abotus." 
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Desbi^V^idii of BbTnoU. 

From Denham ibid GlapptrtoiCa NarrtOiiiei 
Bornou, a kiogdon of Centtal Africa, is comptebended, in its 
present state, between the IStbuid 10th parallel northeni latitbde, 
and the ISth and 18th of east longitude. It is bounded oh the 
north by part of Kanem, and the desert; on the east, by the Lake 
Tchad, which covers several thousand miles of country, and con- 
tains many inhabited islands; on the southeast by the kingdom of 
Loggun and the river Shary, which divides Bomou from the king- 
dom rf Beg^armi, and loses itself in the waters of the Tchad; on 
the south by Mandara, nn independent kingdom, situated at the 
foot of an extensive range of primitive mountains; and on the 
west by Soudan. The heat is excessive, but not uniform; from 
March to the end of June being the period when the sun has most 
power. Atthisseason, about two hours after noon, the thermometer 
will rise sometimes to 105 and 107; and suffocating and scorching 
winds from the south and south-east prevail. The nights are dread- 
fully oppressive; the thermometer not fallingmuch below 100°, until 
a few hours before day-light; when 86 or 88 denote comparative 
fi'eshness. Towards the middle of May, Bornou is visited by vio- 
lent tempests of thunder, lightning and rain. Yet in such a dry 
state is the eartli at tliis time, and so quickly is the water absorb- 
ed, that the inhabitants scarcely feel the inconvenience of the 
season. Considerable damage is done to tiie cattle and the peo- 
ple by the lightning. They now prepare the ground for thdr 
corn; and it is all in the earth before the end of June, when the 
lakes and rivers begin to overflow; and from the extreme flatness 
of the country, tracks of many miles are quickly converted into 
large lakes of water. Nearly constant rains now deluge the land, 
with cloudy, damp, sultry weather. The winds are hot and vio- 
lent, and generally &om the east and south. 

In October the winter season commences; the rains are less 
frequent, and the harvest near the towns is got in; the air is mil- 
der and more fresh, the weather serene: breezes blow from the 
north-west, and with a clearer atmosphere. Towards December, 
and in the beginning of January, Bomou is colder than from its 
ratuatioD mi|^t be expected. The thermometer will, at no part 
of the day, mount higher than Ti or 75; and in the monung de- 
scends to 58 and 60. 
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It is tfaeie ccM fceah wiocb from the north nnd nortb-wnt thtt 
iMtwe health ud strength to the inhabitantB, who Buffer iarisg 
the damp wetther from dreadfiil attacks of fever and ague, which 
can-; off great namben every year. The inhalMtantg are numer- 
ous; the principal tovns or cities are thirteen. Ten different 
languages, or didects of the same language, are spoken in the em- 
pire. The Shouaas hare I»rought with them the Arabic, which 
they spealc nearly pure. They are divided into tribes and hear 
still the names of some of the most formidkble of the Bedomn 
hordes of Egypt. They are a deceitful, arn^nt and cunning 
race; great charm writers; and by pretending to a natural ^ft of 
prophecy, they find an easy entnuice into the houses of the Mack 
inhabitants of the towns, where their pilfering fH^pensities often 
show themselves. The strong resemblance they bear, both in 
features and habits, to some oi our gipsy tribes, is particularly 
striking. It its said that Bomou can muster 15,000 Shouaas in 
the field, mounted. They are the greatest breeders of cattle in 
the country, and annually supply Soudan with from two to three 
thousand horses. The Bomou people or Kanowry, as they are 
called, have large unmeaning faces, with fiit n^;ro noses^ ud 
mouths of great dimenuoDs, with good teeth, and high foreheads. 
They are peaceable, quiet and civil: they salute each ofter witii 
courteousnees and warmtii; and there is a remarkable good-natur- 
ed heaviness about tliem which is interesting. They are no war- 
riors, but revengeful; and the best of them given to commit petty 
larcenies, on every opportunity that offers. They are extremely 
timid; so much so, that oa an Arab once speakisg harshly to SM 
of tliera, he came the next day to ask if he wished to kill him. 

As their country produces little beside grain, mostly from a 
want of industry in the peopie, so are they nearly without foreign 
trade. 

In tlieir manner of living, they are simjde iq the estreme. 
Flour made into a paste, sweetened with honey, and fat poured 
over it, is a dish fur a sultan. The use of bread is not kneim; 
thereTore but tittle wheat is grown. Indeed it is found only in 
the houses of the great. Barley is also scarce; a little is sown be- 
tween the wheat, and is used, when bruised, to take off the brack- 
ish taste of the water. 

The grain most in use unongst the people of all classes, tod 
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apm whieh also animsla are fed, is a. species ef mitUt called 
guuub. This grain is produced in gre&t quantideB, anil vi^ 
icarcclj any trouble. The poorer people will ett it raw or 
paFched in the sun, and be satisfied without an; other nouriah- 
iBent for several days together. Bruised and steeped in water, it 
forms the travelling stock of all pilgidins and soldiers. When clear- 
ed of the hitsk, pounded, and made into a li^t paste, in which a lit- 
tiemefojieta (the tboo ockra of Guinea} and melted fat ia mixed, it 
form4 a favourite di^ and is called kaddelL Kaakeia is the seed 
of a grass, which grows wild and in abundance near the water. 
It b parched in the sun, broken, and cleared of the husk. When 
boiled it is eaten as rice, or made into flonr; bat this is a luxury. 

Four kinds of beans are raised in great quantities, called mutsa- 
gna, man/a, kkemy and kmtmay, all known by the name of ^o- 
fooltf, and are eaten by the slaves, and poorer people. A paste 
made from these and fish, was the only eatable we could find in the 
towns near the river. Salt tiiey scarcely knew the,' use of. Rice 
might hive been cultivated in Bomou, before it became the scene 
of such constant warfare as has for the l^t fifteen years defaced the 
couDtt^. It is now brong^t from Soudan, in tiie ndghbourhood of 
Ha&tii: in Bomou, it is scarce, and of an inferior qadity. 
Indian com, cotton and indigo are the most valuable productions 
of the Sfnl. The two latter ^ow wild, close to the Tchad and 
overflowed grounds. The senna pl^nt is also found wild, and in 
abundance. The indigo is of a superior quality, and forms a dye 
which is used in colouring the tobe (the only dress the people 
wear) dark blue, which probably is not excelled in quality in any 
part of the world. The only implement of husbandry they pos- 
sess is an ill-shaped hoe, made from the inn (ound in the Man- 
dara mountiuns; and die labours oftiieir wretched agriculture 
devolve, almost entlrely,on women. Most of thdir grain is reaped 
within two or three months of its being scattered on the earth (for 
it can scarcely be called sowing;} and probably there is no spot 
of land between the tropics, not absolutely desert, so destitute of 
either fmit or vegetable as the kingdom of Bomou. Mangoes are 
only found growii^ in the neighbourhood of Mandara and to 
the west; and with the exception of two or three lemon, or ra- 
ther lime trees, and as many fig trees, in the garden of the sheikh 
at KoaXa, riused gm a spot (if ground watched by himself^ the ^are 
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and cnltare or which gire emploTnent to about fiffy ne^jroes, not 
a fruit of say description can be found in tb« whole kingdMn- 
Date trees there are none kwUi of Woodie, four days nor^ of 
Kouka, where they are uckly, and prodacc but an indiSeruit 
fruit. Onions are to be |H<ocured near the great towns only, but 
no other vegetable. Hie people indeed have nothing beymd the 
bare necessaries of life; and are rich only in slaves, ballocfcs, and 
horses. Their dresa consiBts of one, two, or three tobes, or lar^ 
shirts, according to the means of the wearer: a cap of dark ^ae is 
worn on Sat head by persons of rank. Others, indeed generally 
al), go bare-headed; the head being kept coDStantly free from hair, 
as well as evuy odier part of the body. They cury an immense 
club, tiiree or four feet in length, with a round head to it, which 
they put to the ground at every, step, and walk with great solem- 
nity, followed by two or tiiree slaves: they have what we should 
call a rolling gait. Bed caps are brought by the Tripoli and 
Mesurata merchants) but m only purchased by sultans and their 
immediate attendants. They are Mu'sselmans, and very particu- 
lar in performing their prayers and ablutions five times a day. 
They are less tolerant than the Arabs; and I have known a Bor- 
nouese refuse to eat with an Arab, because he had not auBj/'d 
(waished and prayed) at the preceding af^inted hour. 
(To be Continued.) 



At an annual nyetingof the 6reengl>orougji Auxiliary Socie^ 
for the colonization of the free People of Color in the United 
States, held in Guilford county, North Carolina, on the Sd inst. 
it was: 

Resolved, by the Society, to refer to the Board of Managers the 
subject of drafting a memorial or petition to our General Assem- 
bly, to request the general government to employ a part of the 
navy of the United States in aiding and assisting the American 
Colonization Society to remove the free People oi Color to its 
colony in Africa; and that they report the same to the next meet- 
ing. 
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We tnnv present to our readers, the letters recently received 
from the Colonial Agent in Liberia; and titist, titat they will 
awaken new interest, and excite to higher efforts in a cause so 
signally favoured by Providence, so evidently coDdncive to the 
best interests of our own country, and to the regeneration of Af- 

Dear Sir: 

MoNKOviA, June 20th, 1826. 

Dr. Feaco, whose health is so far repaired as to admit of his 
setting off for Sierra Leone to-morrow, will write the Board from 
that place. He hopes to return to the Cape in about four weeks. 
I leave it to him to report the state of health to the Board, only 
observing, that while 13—32 of the Vine's company have died, and 
the survivors seem not likely soon to recover their strength of bo- 
dy or of mind, [the latter having in a great majority of cases been 
severely shattered) the Indian Chiefs company, if we except one 
family from Baltimore, and one from Virginia, have been in a 
great measure exempted from dangerous sickness. This is the 
more remarkable, as every individual has gone evidently tbrougb 

VOL. IIv— No. 9. 
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a coune of fever; of which the lymptotns in verj many insfances 
were only sufficiently developed to enable the Doctor to decide on 
the ipeciGc ehartcter of the disease. 

Under Providence, this happy escape of so Urge a shipment 
from the customary affliction of recent emigrants, ia to be attribu- 
ted in part, to good houses, good attendance, a good supply of ex- 
cellent medicines and hospital stores; but principally to the 
■mmps and exhalations of the maritime counties of North Caro- 
lina, among vhidi most of them were born, and all have spent 
the grctter part of their lives. It is a circumstance which may 
well demand thdr gratitude to Heaven, that at this moment there 
is more health and less disease among these people than on the 
day they embarked at Norfolk. 

In the note to Dr. Laurie, I state (he ultimate success which 
has crowned our endeavours for eight months past to acquire Fac- 
tory Island, the key to the Basaa District. I am more gratified 
with the circumstances attending this acquisition, than those of 
any preceding one. When the proposal to purchase was first laid 
before the proprietor and heads of the nation, it was received with 
a coldness whicli seemed to say, that, though disposed to l>e your 
friends, we will never resign to you an inch of our country. We 
want your trade, and we value it, but we value our country and 
independence more^—I was satisfied nothing could be gained, bu* 
much might be lost, by attempting to subdue, by unseasonable im- 
portunity, a reluctance apparently growing out of a prudent re- 
prd to their ovni interests. — A grant of the perpetual use of a 
tract of land on the south bank of the Southern Brancli of the St. 
John's, was accordingly accepted for the present, in lieu of the 
Island. A factory was immediately established on this tract, for 
the benefit of the Colony; and James Benson, a very judicious 
and deserving colonist, who lost the use of an arm on the llth of 
November, 1823, was made the superintendent, with particular 
instructions so to conduct the business of the factory, and other- 
wise demean himself in all his intercourse with the people of the 
country, as strongly to impress them with the superiority of our 
character, arts, morals, and means of happiness, and with the 
great advantages to be expected from a settlement of civilized peo- 
ple in the bosom of their country. I owe it to Mr. Benson's pru- 
deace and fidelity t^ state, that my views have been entirely ac- 
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complished bj his nuuiner of conducting the factory, and the man- 
agement of every part of his delicate and responsible charge. 
The intended impression has been most effectuaJlj made. The 
King, and every head man of the country, I am told, became aur 
advocate, with Joe Harris, the hereditary proprietor of Factory 
Island, and though naturally wary and suspicious in die extreme, 
Joe was evidently waiting with some little impatience to rec^ve 
our overtures, when the proposal to purchase waa mbmitted to 
him, through Mr. Benson, four weeks ago. The terms were ac- 
cepted by him with a few small additions to the purchase-money, 
(as is usual in such transactions) and the purchase and cessioB 
cunfii-med without delay. The deed will be executed as soon as 
the Doctor or myself can visit Bassa; — and we we not witiiont fte 
hope of annexing one or two of the other islands forming the chain 
of which Factory Island is the last link, to the purchase. It is 
expected two or three families will take up their residence on this 
purchase, so soon as the rains shall a little d)ate, preparatory ta 
the founding of a settlement, whieh may be expected in a very few 
ye^rs, to be second to no other in the Colony, except Mon^o^ia. 
Respectfully yours, 

J. ASHMUIf, 
Rev. R. R. GuRLET. 

June Hit. 
Dear Sih: 

Every new thought requires a fresh letter. — I am obliged to 
procure, printed at the Sierra Leone press, and at an immoderate 
piice, a couple of hundreds of blank land conveyances, which I 
liave drawn up in a concise form, that lawyers will understand, 
vrheiL I say that it is that of the 2d part of the conveyance by 
"lease and release," with the omission of the old, (and in En- 
gland, the print) clause of warranty; in lieu of which, I have sub- 
stituted a form of warranty sometimes used in the United States, 
and which is contained in a single perilod. 

I wish tliat the best form may be drawn up by some experienced 
conveyancer, printed, and sent out, as soon as possible. They are 
much needed. — We also require blank certificates of the draft of 
their lots, by individuals — which shall specify in brief, the date of 
the draft, number of the lot, the town or settlement in which it ia 
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obuted, and the sort of tenure to obt^n till titles are full; se- 
cured, with the conditions on which the titles are to be had. 

Having, b^ the bleuiog of God, disposed so soon, and so snugly, 
of the whide company of emigrants last sent from the U. States, 
most of whom will be on their own lands, and in their own houses 
in fonr wedcs irwB the present time, I trust jou will not tbiuk it 
unreasonable in us to ask for more. Let them come, my dear %«■, 
as soon as they can be despatched) provided lumber and six or 
eight months' stores come with them. If they come from the 
south, they cannot arrive very unseasonably in any part of the 
jrear.— More funds, more activity, more emigrants — and I am sa- 
tisfied. Has the hope of liberal appropriations by the state legisla- 
tures, been given up? A slare-holdlng state must take the lead, 
and give an example in the exercise of this noblest of public cha- 
rities. Others will then follow. I will even answer for my own 
(New-York) that ^e cannot — ^her pride, in default of better mo- 
tives, will not let her rest indifferent to such an example. 
My dear sir, a third time adieu, 

J. ASHMUN. 

^ngutt 3d, 1826. 
The papers of this packet dated "June," were despatched bv 
the Fidelity, who carried them as far as Sierra Leone, and there 
transferred them on board of the schooner "Bona," Walstrum, 
Baltimore, bound more directly home. Capt. Walstrum is now 
at the Cape. I have recovered the letters, and shall add one ur 
two of the present date. But I write In bed; nor have I been 
from it since the Sth day of July. You will discover from the 
penmanship, that I have lost little of my strength. But the injury 
I sustained in my left leg in forcing the landing of our troops at 
Trade Town on the ISth April, has proceeded to an alanning 
length, and for the last six weeks caused the severest suffering. 
I blame my neglect of the Doctor's prescriptions for the worst 
of it. But the business in hand at the time was the removing of ' 
the North Carolina settlers to Caldwell, which required my pre- 
tence to direct the surveys, and seemed to admit neither of delay 
nor a substitute. 1 am not sure that I can believe the ulcer in a 
healing state, but the severity of pain has abated. I should visit 
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tlie United States by this schooner, but dare not commit ko lam« 
a limb to the uneasy action of bo small a vessel, and to such nurs- 
ing as could be expected aboard. So much for myself. My health, 
cture txeepto, was never better; and I am still able to devote se- 
veral hours, most days, to business. 

J. ASHMUN. 
Rev. R, R. GuRLEV. 

Monrovia, August 3d, 1836. 
7he Board of MtPiagttt ofOu American Coktiizatioa Soddy. 
Gentlemen: ' 

My long confinement to my room and bed, and the severe suf- 
ferings attending it, have prevented the attention 1 meant before 
this date, to have given to our Censua — to the Colonial Journal — to 
my accounts, and to several other interesting subjects, on which 
particular infot-maljon has been long due to tlie Board, and is in 
p«rt prepared. — I have still little hope of an early recovery of t!ie 
power of locomotion; and am not without apprehension as to the 
ulterior course of a malady of so obstinate and intractable a nature. 
But I owe it to the merciful Providence which has so signally kept, 
guided and assisted me in so many past dangers and sufferings, 
tiiat my general health is as perfect as ever. The abatement of 
the raina (which are this season more immoderate and incessant 
than 1 have known them before] hold out the earliest prospect of any 
material amendment with which I dare flatter myself. 

To add to our embarragsment, the Doctor is at present quite as in- 
effective as myself. He desired me last evening in a note to say 
if I wrote home by Capt. Walstrum, that he did not expect to be 
strong enough to write. It is now two weeks since he has been 
laid side; but had before that time recovered very excellent health 
and Bfurits. — No fears are entertained as to any fatal termination 
of his indispositioD.T-The African climate has indeed proved 
hitherto but little at variance with his constitution. But he has 
Ei^ered much from its debilitating influence. 

From the 21st June to the last of July, Dr. Peaco was absent 
from thb Colony on a visit to Sierra Leone; where, I am happy to 
state, he has satisfactorily settled and paid Mr. Macaulay's long- 
standing clum against the Agency. 

We are called to mourn a very alBictive bereavement, in the loss 
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of the Rev. Mr. Holton, whose promise of uBefatness in the 
Coloujjwas flattering in a high degree — and whose convalescence 
was at one time so advanced as to place him in our estitnatioa 
quite out of immediate danger. A relapse, induced by a slight 
irregularity of his diet, carried him off suddenly, on Sunday the 
23d of July, 3 P. M. Every reconciling circumstance, which iw 
the solace of liis friends, could well meet in the case of so prema- 
ture and regretted a death, threw its cheering light upon the eiit 
of this excellent young man. His hopes and treasure had gone be- 
fore him to that immortal state of existence which his faith antici- 
pated, aud calmnes<!, resignation and peace were the never absent 
companions of his breast, in every stage of his illness, quite to the 
moment of the awful transition. — liis papers and most valuable 
personal effects will be sent by tiie next packet — together with 
those of the late Mr. Force. 

Ou the 28th July, the Packet brig John, capt. Clough, from 
Portland, and the Bona, a schooner from Baltimore, then lying In 
our roads, were boarded from a piratical brig mounting 12 guos, 
and manned chieflj by Spanianls, and plundered to the amount,^ 
the brig of 82,500, the schooner of 82,862. The brig is disco*er- 
ed to be a slaver — and is a sample of nearly all the slavers at pt- 
scnt to be found on the coast. 

We have intelligence, that not less than 8 of these vessels have 
combined their force for the restoration of Trade-town, (tie 
slave station lately destroyed near the Colony,) that they have 
commenced a battery on shore, and intend to sustain the traffic 
in the face of all the cruising force, that will be likely to be sent 
against it. — Tlie brig which visited us on (iie 28lh July was armed 
and manned from this depot, for the expedition. The Englidi 
cruisers capture slavers, on the presumption of their piratical 
character, with very little discrimination, and seldom fail to pro- 
cure their epeedy condemnation. But what is to be our situatioa 
if the establishment of these marauders at Trade-tovni is suf 
fered to take place, and become permanent P — They have already 
given us an earnest of it The fact is apparent, that the piratical 
practices of the West Indies, temporarily suppressed in that 
quarter, are every day renewing themselves in a more systematic 
array, and determined form, on this coast. — The slave trade li 
the pretext under which expensive armaments are fitted out evKJ 
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week from Havuui, and deeperadoes enlisted for enterprises to 
tlus countryi in which, on their arrival, the trade is either foregone 
entirely, or attended to as a mere secondary object, well suited to 
conceal from cruisers they may fall in with, their real object I 
pledge myaelf, if called upon, to show from the evidence of incon- 
testable fBct», that this account, applies to a large proportion of 
the Spanish (soidisant) g;uineB'men at present swarming to thin 
part of the world. Scarcely an American trading vessel has for 
the last 12 months been on this coast, as low as lat. 6° N. with- 
out snffering either insalt or plunder, from these Spaniards. Dr. 
Peaco is equally desirous with myself to represent these facts ef- 
fectually to the Secretary of the Navy. — It must readily occur 
that a force equal at least to a sloop of war is necessary to sub- 
due and crush such formidable combinations, as are to be met witli, 
of these outlaws, on the coast. 

I have judged it advisable to send for preservation in the So- 
ciety's office, rongh, but accurate plans of the surveys from time 
todme accomplished,-^)f the public buildings, &c. The former 
takenfromtheauthenticrecordsofthe Colony. Accompanying, I 
send 

I. A complete suney of the St. Paul'^—C aid well-settlement 
—with tiie surrounding country. 

II. A survey of the Stockton, including the Half-wat/ famtSt 
and showing the position of these farms relatively to Caldwell. 

III. The town and settlement of Monrovia—completed from 
the last surveys. 

IV. Front side-view of the Market house of Monrovia—- build- 
ing. 

V. End and side views of the Lancasterian school and town 
house- of Monrovia; now nearly completed. 

I also send the final receipt and discharge of the St. Paul's Kings, 
for the purchase money of the territory on that river. 

The purchase of Factory Ishnd, was definitely concluded early 
in July. 

The boats sent out by the Government promise to be of inestima- 
ble utility t« the Colony, Our establishment at the Sesters, altho' 
within 5 miles of Trade-town, is still sustained — cultivation, 
budding and trade, are carrying on there on a small scale; but for 
wimt of rainy-season-craft, little has been done to advance it since 
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ti)e month of May. — Baau-factory is « source of ver; valuable np 
plies to the Culony. We keep up at th!s inclement season, aa 
intercourse with this place along the beach — but the transportation 
of goods or protluce by this route is expensive anil laborious — and 
there is a considerable amoant of property remaining there which 
we leave to the dry season. 

I cannot well express to the jBoard, the general gratificatioB 
felt here in the establishment, at length, of a line of packets be- 
tween the United States and this Colony, on which it is believed 
dependence can be safety placed. — The entire cargo of the brig 
John, (the first of the line) which arrived July 22d from Portland, 
fte 9th of April, was instantly purchased — uid another vessel is 
expected early in October. 

' The board will recollect the mention of the arrangement with 
Mr. C. merchant of Portland, in a former letter, by which he en- 
gaged to place two or more brigs on tiiis line, in order that fuur 
arrivals may be depended upon in the year. I stated to him (Mr. 
C) explicitly, that he must engross the trade of the Colony only 
by means of a fmr competition, and this he might do for the pre- 
sent, by 

1st. Making the supplies certain. 

Sd. Laying in all such goods and stores, and such only, a» 
^hould be ordered. 

Sd. Always bringing a deck-load of lumber." 

4th. Holding his merchandise, &c. at the following prices — 

Tobacco, 100 per cent, on the American Invoice^ 

Rum, 75 do. do. 

Salted provisions, 45 do. do. 

Flour, 75 do. do. 

Bntter, Lard, 75 do. do. 

Lumber, 100 do. and all other goods and merchan- 

dise, at 50 per cent. 

The experiment has completely justified the anticipation on 
which it was founded. Our port regulations prohibiting on penalty 
of the forfeiture of the amount, any goods introduced into the 
Colony, from being sold on credit — when I say that the cargo of 

• In tlie consignment per the John has iniveil 42 Ms. feet of lumber, »nd 8 
house (tames. — 1 bive bouglit fur the public and for in}'sell'4ftamesand!>M. 
feet boards. — Dr. P. nearlj' an equal quantity. 
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the Joha^ has b«en vb6ily disposed of io/ten dftjH) ' !lbe Pp^ wjjl 
underatand me to aaythat it has all been alio paid /otfr~-'^k9 
amount, after deducting the part carried off by tbe [HFa4eew> ti)^ 
2ath, is about glt,000. I . .: <■. ,1 

The Board will learn oa the arrival of the John .in;tb«ilIoUiM], 
States, probably about the middle of October, thaj.I havo j,w)ged 
itnecesftary to purchase a quantity of prMisioiu asd ^QKEch^Ql^Mt 
in order to carry our nHmeroua emigraotscby ljw;,yiaft)as4 bldjftl» 
Chief, through the rain^ and pay, at an early d^#, |(pr.^a$)Arf iJlg- 
land. The bills foe tti&biJajice npt paid in woodi vilt,^_'4t ^P 
days sight. ,, , ., ., ,.., ... ,,1, ,,( 

Either the Dr. or myself will probably visit the United States 
before another £ftpcditic|n,can leavp .that counti;j: for the CoUny. 
I shall probablj yield the point to him, as I amtfrnlhofoui^ly Af- 
rican in my hatHt) I fear, to survive thp severity, pf afi Americafi 
winter: and must wait the return of another sunjmer. . ,. , 

My note of June, respecting the es^bp^hin^nt of. [i. -colonial 
wholesale store, must now be take? in cMinttiipn with thefact, at 
the date of that letter not known, that Jrfr, C. h^ Receded to a 
proposal of a similar, nature— which, tho' it dopa not wholly pre- 
clude the utility pf another store, yet diminishes, the probability 
of the profits b^ng so great or so certain, as was before to be, an- 
ticipated. ,, . , . ,,,. 

The great work at this moment in hapd^ and iu which we have 
called upon all the colonists ,to assist, is the construction of a bat- 
tery at Thompson-town, on a shelf 80 feet above the wafer, to over- 
look and command our roads. We are transporting the heaviest 
of our guns therfr— and erecting a roofed breast-work of turf and 
maaon-work, which is intended to be entirely shot-proof. Our 
best gunners a^, that from the position chosen, the long guns will 
hull a vessel lying at the customary anchorage oftener than every 
second shot: and from repeated trials I do not doubt it Friendr 
ly vessels can draw up under the land out of the reach of ^ny an- 
noying force not exposed to th^ shot of the battery: which it is 
intended to make impossible for any slaving ships tp stand. 

The Board is respectfully solicited to direct their early atten- 
tion to the deplorame want of schools under which the Colony now 
labours. All our former arrangements are confounded, and our 
hopes blasted on tins nte^tkfg svtQect, 'bythe lahienteddettth'of 
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I^MMr.lAr.Hdltm. Agentleintoi'roni ^ Bootittniputeftk 
CMtttTf, eaptdai\y the illwri^ country of the scnthera Statca, 
needbemder no apprehesMOn of sHBcvlng severely or pennHunt- 
ly in bis health in coDseqiieiice «f removing to Africa. — A fcmat« 
lt#«)iperiw ACcoiDpUshmentB far trahna^ our nHDwrons giria and 
^jVnt^ WMDeii, is icarce); len- needed (Jhh the lirsL And ae our 
1M^ have 1>MM M hl^ty excited by the pravisi«n nade {or cany- 
Iflg OH the printing eetabKalunent, a severe ntortiCcatioB and several 
iirt itieblivtmieMils mtMt be the consequence of n dtBappotntmeut 
'Ih N^ltht t« it^i-^The pirtronage that wilt be tSirded to a paper 
by the aettters vrill diminish the burden of supporting a printer. 

'■' ■ ' , ' ' ■ August 4lh. 

■ft. has been this mdrning determined tliat Dr. Peaco should 
Wsii the Uiiited States, by the I^iberia packet John, which imj 
be expected' Slim e time in Octobet, to 'arrive at Boston. — Ther«»- 
nns we have to assign, are 
' 1st. The restoration of the Doctor's health. 

Sd. To report to the Navy Department, the exact state of the 
Agency — aWd of the exposed state of the American commerce on 
this GoaSt, and to procure, if possible, an immediate visit of a ship 
«f war to this country, — He may likewise be v^ useful in for- 
warding another outfit to Africa, and intends, al all motls, to n- 
tnm 80 soon as another company of emigrants shall anive.— The 
John is expected to sail'from Mootaerado about the 19th of Au- 
gust (inst.) Respectfully, gentlemtrn, 

I have the honour to remain, yoor obedient ser\-ant, 
J. ASHMUN. 

The following statement is an approximatjo'a to Hib true 
amount of exports, obtained from the best datd' that can atthi^ 
time be recurred to.— It is my opinion that the ivory is considera- 
bly overrated — and the wood underrated in nearly the same pro- 
portion. 

■" " A , '■ 

Statanenl of Exports from Liberia, of Mncan produce jiaiamg ihro' 
J the hands of the t^lllert, Jrom tite ist ofjanuafy, to (he \5th 
[of June, 1826. 
By the Union of Portland, Janjiary, ISO^si^oq^i^^ tonvivoiy- 

'( Union of Bristol, Bug. do. 40 do. -h ^' 
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fijtlie Paragon of Boet«m,Januarj, 30 tons wood, 1 ton ivory, 

" L' African of Nantes, do. 10 do. 1 do. 

'■ Miles StandiBhof Prov. Feb. 12 do. B doi 

" Vine of Boston, ■do. 6 do. I do. 

" Harriet of Bwbadoes, do. 25 do. 1 do. 

'• Lala Rookh of S. Leone, do. 40 

" Pedlar of R. Island, do. 10 

■' James Cumberman of Barbadoes, 
March, 12 

" Pitt of Bristol, Etig. do. 2 

" IndianChiefofNorfolkjApril, 6 

" Teresa of Laguajra do. 4 

-' Tom Cod of Bristol, Eng. do. 4- 

" Fidelity of Baltimore, June, 12 do. 2 do. 

. Total, SS3 tons wood, IG tmis ivory. 

, (Wood at S60— »19,980? -.qasn ■ 

African sellmg value, ^ j^,^^^ ,j j^ cts^Sa4,000 S K*^'^"" 

The p^ss profit to the Exporters of the fcBTgoing produce is,— 
Oa the sale of the goods given in barter for it, - 821,990 

On the freight, or enhanced value, in the American and 

European market, above the African value, - - 8,796 

Total profit, S30,786 
The whole of this profit might have beett secured to the Socie- 
ty by two voyages of her vessels, had the proposed commercial 
establishment been in (all operation; and the primary object of 
transporting emigrants, been iwcceasf ally going on at the same 

S. 

Proposed Tariff tff itBing pncesalthe Sodily'i Cobmal mire- 
house, amoved mththtprietsaciudly paying buCohrmti to 
trmnenl trading WMse/s. 
Articles. Q»«iitity ^^^ Actual prices 

Tobawo, - - - lOOlbs. 815 825 

Lumber, - - - raft. SO 45 

» It ougbt to be *t«ed *M the finds of the SociiSy hwe never been ide- 

qtwte to j»«ify MgrfKC t«ie fiiilb Ubttifc 
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, Articles. 


duantitj. 


froposea 
prices. 


Actual prices. 


Pipes per box, 


boj. 


5 , 


7 


Powiler, - 


qt- 


7 


9 


Pork, .... 


bbl. 


16 


21 


Beef, - - - ■ . 


bbl. . 


13 


17 


Flour, 


bbl. 


9 


13 


MacUnil No. 2, 


. bbl. 


8 


12 


Assorted Domestic cotton. 


10 yds. 


16 


£2 


Butter, 


lb. 


25 


se 


Cheese, 


lb. 


20 


50 


Larf, - - - 


lb. 


20 


40 


Bams aod Bacon, 


lb. 


20 


40 


Com Meal, - - 


bbl. 


7 50 


10 


Nails, - - 


lb. 


10 


IS 


Iran Pots, &c. 


cwt. 


810 


812 


Bar Iron, . - 


. cwt. 


9 


10 


Muscovado Sugar, 


lb. 


16 


20 


Molasses, - - 


gall. 


50 


-5 


India StuBs, - ■ 


jd. 


16 


§5 



l^ese prices are fixed at about 75 per cent, advance on (He 
American invoice priceM, — 50 per ceat would ensure a more cer- 
tain and rapid sale. But would it indeniDify the sellei^ As 
there are no port charges nor du6e& to be paid, and no vessel will 
be subjected to more than 30 to 25 days delay, it is believed it 
may. 
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'SLe.Yle^ of Deubam anA C\api[>eTtoii^8 bil- 
l^eAition to Central AtTica. 

From the earliest timea,.in the most civilized and the most barba- 
rouB ages, repeated attempts have been made to become acquaint- 
ed with the interiour of the great continent of Africa. The an- 
cients knew but its external borders, and &08e imperfectly. In 
fteir superstitions minds, Africa became the unexplored re^m of 
all that was wooderfiU in utoK. The IdAdt colmv oi its ii^tabi' 
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tants, unusual to tlie rst of the human species, the vast and im- 
penetrable deserts, and the fate of those who had attempted to ex- 
plore them, iaflamed their curiosity and excited their itnagiua- 
tions. Vague reports of spots of fertile ground in oceans 
of sand, and rumoara of what had been seen bj travellers more 
fortunate than uthere, gave rise to innumerable fictions. The Is- 
lands of the Ble§aed, whither the souls of the good were trans- 
ported after death, the monstrous proporAina of the human form, 
the wonders uf animate and tnanimate nature, the uncontrolable 
reign of savage beasts, wei'e soon located in Africa or beyond its 
distant shwes. It was therefore with undisguised awe that the an- 
cients penetrated a little way into the interiour, or sailed along the 
Atlantic coast, llie'inost powerful nations of the time did in- 
deed establii^ coloaied upon its northern shores, that bind the 
Mediterranean; and some of those colonies attained a higher de- 
gree of wealth and civilization than even their founders. Among 
th(Mn, Carthage rvee to be the rival and almost conqueror of Rome: 
and the ruins wliich now strew the skirts uf the desert, and are 
found at bever^ days' journ«y within it, indicate the former exist- 
ence *^ powerful, refined, and populous communities. Never- 
theless, the interiour of the continent they inhabited, and its bor- 
ders washed by the western ocean, were more unknown, appa- 
rently, to them than ua. 'twere are accounts of Phoenician, Car- 
thagenian, Roman, and Grecian voyages, and expeditions by Ro^ 
man and Egyptian armies, some of which were probably famished 
or overwhelmed in the sands of the desert, for diey never return- 
ed; but no information has reached ua, derived from them. For 
the most part, superstition, a want of those means of exploring 
which we possess, and a less enlightened curiosity, prevented or 
paralized their efforts. 

Africa was thus descending, enveloped in fables, to posterity, 
when, in the midtUe ages, the followers of Mahomet, impelled by 
religious frenzy, burst into its enchanted bounds, penetrated to 
the centre of the continent, subjected all the natives to the Ko- 
ran, and gave them permaiutntly the Prophet's name. Chimeraft 
fied and monsters vanished before the cimeters of the Faithful. 
But, unfortunately, the Saracens, though they afterwards became 
the most learned and polished people in the world, were then 
more zealous preachers and rapacious conquerors than inquisitive 
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tnvelleri. Their object was to planilu-, sot (a describe; to «om- 
\xrt, not to coiigtiten: and thej left Africa for ns iu almoat the 
same darkneu that they found it. 

Considerable of kwnvledge, however, of that continent, wag ab> 
taiued from tfaem; and their accounts have been proved by subae- 
qaent ones, to have been remarkably authentic. The Arab felt at 
home in tlie desert; it i-eminded him of his tents and flocks on the 
other aide of the Red Sea. His migratory spirit and commerci^ 
habits led him wandering into the remotest regions, that his arms 
had reached, and even beyond the boundaries of his oonqucsts. 
Mounted on his camel, distance to him was nothing. He revealed 
to us the existence in C^itral Africa, of great riyerti lakes* and 
towns, and popoldus and powerful states oomparativdy civilized; 
and gave an accurate, though not minute, description of Ae black 
inhabitants, their monarchs, manners, wars, and cuBtoma.. " The 
only parts of the interionr,*' says Dr. Leyden, "on wliich the 
Arabs made no impression, were Arabia and Abyssinia." Tlie 
inore sunthem part of the continent, where it begins to tapn*, also 
escaped their dominion: but even it, lar towards the south along 
the eastern coast, is tinctured with their rel^ioua belief and do- 
mestic customs. 

How long diese nat^ns and cities had existed, when and by 
whom founded, it is impossible to learn. The iirvptiMi of the 
Arabs* into Africa took place in the 7th century of the Christian 
era. During that and the next centuries, they gradiuUly extended 
themselves over Asia, along the African shore of the Mediturane- 
an, and ultimately into Spain; where they fwUKled « magnificent 
kingdom. From thence they attempted, with a Iw^ srmy, to 
subdue Fruice; but their further progress into Enrepa was there 
checked, for they were repulsed by Charles Martel, near Poic- 
tiers, with immense slaai^ter. Their iin«i«ldy empire, after 
some centorieB, lost all coheBiwi, and broke into several, cach.too 
large. Tliose of Spain and Bagdad attained t^e ki^icst refine- 
ment and opulence. But they were aU, sooner or later, weaken- 
rd and mined by civil wars and Iwwy. *< Cvan^ulaory eule," 
Bays Dr. Leyden again, " has always been a ponnerful instnuneat 
in peopling the globe. ■ ' Those (the natives of Afiica) who fled be- 

*Cilled Saracens from 8>ni or Sahan,.ade3eni because theycune from 
die deserts of Anina. 
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fore the Saracens, and those w*ft were wnreteAin Hre intestine di- 
ttsioBS that ah<K^ the Caliphate,* alike ssught refi^ and settlo- 
raents in the depth of the iDteriWir. The precise. p«iod rf the 
emigratiims cannot be distinctly traced; bat it is HnquestlmaWei, 
that, by the lOthwtlth century, the banks^f the N%er were 
covered with kingdoms, in which Mahometans formed a nameraus 
and a ruling part of the popnlatioH." In seueral of the N«^ra 
tribes, tiiose especially which Hve nearer to the western coast, only 
a fiunt tradition an^ some slight observances remain of their in- 
vasion. The Giag&B, for instance, relate tiiat, maoy years ago, 
a fierce people from the north overran their biiUntry and sabdued 
theft! to the Koran; bnt that some time afterwards they revolted, 
and expelled their oppressors. This is probably tfce history of 
most of the Arabian conquests in the interiwir of Africa ^ at first 
an inundation, sweeping all before it, and impressing its own hue 
and character on all, and then, a reflux of the invaders, ^-their 
passage to some other region, — their gradual intermixture with 
the vanquished;— or, perhaps, their eittepmination. After yoa 
cross the great desert of the north, it is only here and there that 
you find a compact settlement of Moorst and Arabs,— a vill^e, 
town, or nation of them; if, indeed, there be uiy of the latter.^ 
But themselves, individually, you meet widi', as merohants, tra- 
vellers, soldiers, monarchs, pilgrims, and priests, throughout the 
continent. Their foot-steps aire every where; and their inter- 
mingling with the original iiihatntants has produced a singular 
confusion, or variety, of languages, colours, and customs. 
What the Arabs themselves did not learn, or did not care to^re^ 

* Caliph or KaTtf. means Vicar. Tlie head of the Ualiomedan empite, the 
Commander irf the- Futlifit^ was bwth the temporal wecessor ani spiritual 
vioar of the pRipbet. In tfte diviiioiu uf the empire, however, there arose 
inal calipbi. The foUowei* of AU had one in Fertia, and there was~anotber 
at Bagdftd, amon^ the true end orthodox believers. A third itfterwanls arose 
m Aftica, but waa cruahed by Saladin. Now, every petty despot of a tribe 
asnjmes that holy title, or that of Sultan, or any other ponipous one that 
suits hia vanity or fancy. 

\ They were called Mooi% fhwn Hauritan'uti tbtmi^.'which they .{lassed, and 
from whi(^ the ignoiimt tbou^t tkey came, ontlneir ,wiy into fht.suiitli of 

t llbe SiouHMare;>nexceptiQn'. 
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port, tliej have eniibl^ us, hj ihw caravans that ctqbb the de- 
serts in all directivns, to ascertain; afid it is, to Dieir inroad and 
cdnqnest, 4heir pursuit of commaxs, their g;eographical and astro- 
nomical studies, their propensity to wander, that we ultimately 
owe neadj'all the knowledge we have of Africa. 

The next account we have of that country ia from Leo, sar- 
named Africanns. a/native nrCrenada in Spain. When that dty, 
the capital of the Moorish fcinj^om, was taken by Ferdinand anil 
Isabella, he sought refuge in Fez. Learned m Arabic literature, 
he traversed, partly as a traveller and partly as an 'embassador, a 
great part of the continent, and wrote a descripti<m of it in Aia- 
Imc. This he afterwards translated into Italian, under the auspi- 
ces of Pope Leo Xth, at Rome, whither he had been carried as a 
prisoner. Tits information which he aETords is very interesting 
and important, and has generally been found to be correct, lie 
noted the changes and retolutions tiiat had taken place between 
the time ofprecediQg accounts and his own; and (rom his relation 
subsequent observers learn how many mutations have since ensu- 
ed, occasioned by the frequent wars and unsettled character of 
those barturous tribes and empires. 

It was only in. the beginning of tike t5th century, that the at- 
tentloD'of 'modern Europe was directed fo Africa. The Portu- 
guese, to extend' their dominion, enlarge their knowledge, in- 
crease tiieir wealth, and spread the. Gospel,, pushed their discove- 
ries gradually along its western coasts, until, about the middle of 
the century, they doubled the Cape of Gpod Hope, and opened 
Ihe channel nf an immense and lucrative commerce with the In- 
dies. They not only proceeded on to China, and possessed thetn- 
setves of a lar^ extent of Asiatic territory, but established facto- 
ries and forts at the most suitalble points around the cQa&ts of Af- 
rica. They explored the 6old Coast, Congo, and BeoiD, and 
sailed far up the Senegal and Zaire, bntlt towns an the eutem 
coast, of which the ruins indicate that they had begun to be popn 
lous and flourishing, penetrated a considerable distance into the 
country, and traded with the numerous tribes that inhabit the ex- 
tensive regions on the scft-board. Their researcl)!^, and the cha- 
racter of the natives whom they saw,: we shall, talpe aome future 
opportunity of detailing: at present, our object merely is, tu ^ve 
a sketch of the progress of attempts to penetrate into Central Af- 
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rica. It is not much to the credit of the Portnguese, that witb 
all their facilities thej should have acquired or transmitted so lit- 
tie informatioti about the contineot. 

Their discoveries, however, and the wealth which they seemed 
to be about to realize in Africa,and the growing spirit of enterprise 
and curiosity, which bad already led to the settlement of Ameri- 
ca, prompted other nations to follow their example. The French 
were the ftrat to imitate them; and in the irth and ISth cuitu- 
ries, carried their researches further than any other pec^le had 
done before. They succeeded better than any other Europeans 
in accustoming the red men ot America and the black men of Af- 
rica to the liabits and thonghts of civilized society; and it is re- 
markable, with what apparent ease and safety they penetrated into 
unknown and barixrous r^ons, and intermixed themselves in 
friendly intercourse with their inhabitants. While they were fix« 
ing their line of forts aloi^ the lakes of Canada, and down the 
waters of the Ohio to the month of the Mississippi, they were 
holding palavers on the Senegal and Oamlna. Periiaps their amia- 
ble manoera, tiieir aflabihty and cheerfulness, suited unsophistica- 
ted man the best) whUe their freedom from bigotry, and the nor 
ted readiness with which they accommodate themselves to circum- 
stances, enabled them to avoid every occasion of oiTence. 

They were not long pwmitfed to enjoy the fruit of their labours. 
In their wars with England, they soon lost their transmarine pos- 
sessions, and with them yielded to Qie conquerors their interest 
and enterprise. All theu- connections with Africa were relin- 
<}uished, but one, — the slave-trade; which still infiicts a stain on 
their white flag. 

Enqlanh now took the lead in Afirican discoveries, and porsu- 
ed them with her accnstonted ardour and liberality, and a succeaa 
beyond all preceding attempts. Her expeditions have rectified ail 
former narratives, and by tiieir scientific observations and indubi- 
table veracity, have added a vast store to our knowledge of the 
external borders, and especially the interienr <^ the continent. 
They have carried her name where her rivals have never been 
heard of^ and claimed respect and friendship for their sovereign 
from the kings and emjierars of Centrai. Africa. She is still 
" in the full tide of successful experiment;" and may she tw re- 
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mtded bj » present sdditioii to her cwaiacreiil weilih, lad fiie 
fittare blewiiip of a ragenented nux! 

While w 11UU17 nationa hare thns saccaBrrdj, with TariiNU re- 
nlta, bees occnpied with Africa, tiie United States haie done 
comparatirelj nothing, in a canae M> worthj to enliat Ae genenras 
ezertioiia of an cnli^toied pe«^e. From the nature of a part of 
osr p^latkn, ire shoiild be nure intoestcd in tiie 8ticce» ai 
tfaoM tjertion dian any otho- conntry; and from nnr aitnatiofl, 
our fom of goreniment, and the chaiacto' irf' ovr citizens noM> 
we hope, are better suited for ^ prosecntiao of Bach desigas. It 
would be singnlar add aham^l indeed, had we been as indiffei^ 
ent aa inactive. The snbject has attracted the attention of pi- 
triots, philanthropists, and statesmen, among ns, for manj jetzs 
in erery qnarter of the unicm; and has excited as mnch disconise 
ud proper feeling, as in anj other part whatever of the worid. 
NevN-theless, our effcnis hare been feeUe, the efforts of indindit- 
lis: feeble, indeed, if jtn ctmsider the altimate and grand resnlt 
in view; but powerfol, perhaps, in as mnch as they have elicited' 
tiie decided approbation of the wise and good. — ^But tins tofiic 
ooncema rather the external belt and borders of Western Africt 
than its central reg^ns, and rather America, indeed, than Africi. 
We reserve it for a sabseqaent nnmber. 

Having reviewed the efforts of nations in African discov^, it 
may be interesting to examine those oC individuala. flieir travelB 
and adventiires in that unknown rc^on, amtrng its motley and bar- 
barons piqmlation, excite the attentiwi more than any trthernun- 
tivea with which we are acquainted. Ilie repeated fiulores that 
have preceded the attempts in which they are engaged) the impor- 
tance of SDCcess, die novelty of the scene, the uncertain^ of the 
result, the mysteries in which their fiirther progress is envelopeit, 
awakens onr cnrioaty, and ins|Hres the generous and pleasing it- 
nre ot participating in their vicissitudes of suffering and joy. 

Arnoi^ them stands first in time and merit die African Associ- 
fttion.* It was instituted, in England, in 1788, for the purpose of 
exploring Africa and meliorating the condition of its iidiahitantSi 
and was composed of gentlemen of the highest rank and distinc- 

* The SierrB Leone Compuy, Buhm* Company, Afiicui Institatkn, Sic. 
confined thcmselTei piineipilly to die object of colanixii^, and bire olti- 
aatel; wccceded. WiUmititDMfaii^eficctualuidpenBneirtcuibedaw. 
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tion. Collecting ample funds, the aBBociation employed persons 
<^ enteiprise and intelligence, to penetrate to the interiour of the 
continent. It was their good fortune and merit, to meet with snch 
men as Ledyard, the celebnted American traveller, Lucas, Hough- 
ton, Mungo Park, Homeman, &c. The; made the attempt from 
almost every quarter; from the Western Coast, from Barbary, 
fr^m Egypt, from the East, and from the countries that tnrrounded 
the Cape, Of most of them, we shall not say any thing at 
IH'esent; as it is our purpose to resume the subject hereafter, and 
give a summary of our luiowledge of Africa, and the means by 
which it has been acquired, with regard to the project of establish- 
ing colonies on the Western Coast At present we shall notice, 
or merely name, those who have endeavoured to penetrate into the 
centre, that we may better appreciate the labours and success of 
the gentlemen whose narrative is now before us. The devotion 
of them ^1 to the dangerous pursuit, has been equalled only by 
their valuable discoveries and the melancholy fate of many. Led- 
yard lost his life by fever at Cairo, Nichols died of the same dis- 
ease at Calabar, Leetznr was poisoned by a treacherous nativG, 
Houghton perished of hunger in the desert, Horaeman, who had 
studied the Arabic language, assumed the name of Jussuf, and 
disgiused himself as a Mahomedan, the better to effect his pur- 
pose, has now been absent for twenty-five or twenty-six years; 
and n« certain tidings of his fate had reached us, before the re- 
cent expedition of Oenham and Clapperton. Several years after 
his departure, a vague rumour only was brought to the coast by 
natives from the interiour, that Jussuf was in Central Africa, high- 
ly revered as a Marabout or Mahomedan saint. No doubt was sub- 
sequently entertained, that he had perished by disease or. accident) 
or in consequence of the detection of his real character. CIap> 
pertoa met, at Kano, two Fezzan merchants residing there, who 
said they.had been with Jussuf at the time of his death; that h« 
passed lumself off as an English merchant professing the Mahome- 
dan futh. Mid died at Nyffe, of the dysentery. His papers, (which 
must have contuned invaluable information,} together with a 
learned Felatah to whom he had entrusted ^em, were burnt, for 
fear of sorcery, by the superstitious natives. Mungo Park, after 
one arduous journey, partially sacceasful, plunged again into the 
fatal country. A note, written by him from the banks of the Ni- 
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ger, WIS received; and he, u the recent czpeditifm &lso leunt, 
w»s shortly tfierw&ids massacred or drowned near Yaonry, tower 
^ewB the river. Some of bis books and papers are t&id to Ik in 
the hands (^ the Saltan or Goremor oi that place, and ma;^ be 
yet recovered. 

While the Association were tKns actively and efficiently em- 
ployed, though at the expense of snch ine^mable lives, many pri- 
vate individuals, utged by curiosity, or thrown upon the coast by 
accident, penetrated into Africa in various directions and to vari- 
OSs distances. Two American sailu^ Adams and Riley, who 
were ^pwrecked on the coast of SRha^^ and carried by the 
H«ors into the interiour, gave some information respecting the 
country and its inhabitants. Their veracity has been much dis- 
puted, and no doubt in many cases justly: but dke broader fea- 
tures of their narratives seem entitled to more credit, than the un- 
important anecdotes with which tiSey have embellished them; and 
whenever they unwittingly corroborate facta imperfectly ascer- 
tained before, we may believe them. A good deal of knowledge 
«f the interiour has also been obtained by Englbh cMisiAa and 
others, residing at the towns along the coast, from the natives who 
resort thither for the purposes of commerce. 

The most celebrated private British travellers are Bruce and 
Salt, who entered the cmtinent by Egypt and Abyssinia. Al- 
though they did not succeed in getting very far into what we call 
Central Africa, they gathered many interesting particulars about 
those nations whom they could not reach. Every further step rf 
our prepress has vindicated the veracity of Bruce; whose fate it 
•was to be doubted, contradicted, and ridiculed during Ms lifb, for 
e narrative that is now found to be true. Campbell, and several 
other enterprising individuals, also accomplished jonmies from 
the Cape of Good Hope and the eastern coast; but they did not 
reach the interiour, and their discoveries may be noticed in a inb- 
sequent number. 

Hie difficulties attending the exertions of individuals and ^at- 
panics, the fruitieasness and melancholy termination (^ most of 
their efforts, had almost checked the xeal of African discovery. 
Curiosity, raised to the highest pitch and baffled, waa about te 
rink into iodiBerence. But at the critical momeat, tiie Brilist 
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govemment, from an enlightened view of their commercial inte- 
rests uh! fw the benefit of science, reaolved to undertake, theui- 
eelveB, the exploration of the continent Nor did they confine their 
news to Africa. Their vessels of discovery are on every sei, their 
exploring parties on every shore. Franklin has penetrated, over 
land, to the northern and north-western coasts of America, that 
jut out farthest towards the pole : and while Parry is resuming his 
intrepid attempts to survey the same coasts by sea, and push on, 
if he can, tothe very pole, King, who examined in 1818 and 1822'j 
the coasts of the great continent of Australia, has turned his 
prows to the southern pole, to prosecute there the same inquiries 
that Parry and Franklin are making in the north. Owen has just 
returned from a minute examination of the eastern coasts of Af- 
rica, of which an account is about to be given to the public, which 
cannot fail to be highly interesting and useful. Denham and Cl^- 
perton have hardly escaped from Central Africa, when we hear of 
Laing and Clappertan's having accomplished half their journey, 
on their return thither by a new route, the former from the north, 
the latter frAm Benin in tiie south. 

The British government enjoy great advantages and facilities 
in thwr expeditions into Africaj and it is to their honour that they 
have so amply availed themselves of them. By their connection 
and influence with the States of Barbary, who are masters of a 
portion of the desert, and can traverse the rest, from their power 
and religion, in safety, ^nd who were known to have commercial 
and political relations with the countries of the interiour, they 
could command such assistance as would ensure success. In 1618^. 
by a previous arrangement with the Bashaw of Tripoli, Mr. Rit- 
chie and Capt. Lyon were despatched on the arduous but impor- 
tant ^nd interesting service of penetrating to the centre of the 
Continent. Onthe22d of March, 1819, tliey set out in a caravan 
with the Bey of Fezzan, to whom the Bashaw had entrusted them; 
and passing through Sockna, Sebbah and other towns of the desert, 
•rrived at Moitrzuk, after twenty-two days' journey. This was 
the farthest point that they were to reach. The iley,-designing 
to plunder them on apprehending that they might do something, 
in the countries through which they travelled, to weaken liis au- 
thority or diminish the profits of his trafSc, detained them pur- 
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posely in that unwholesome climate, the hottest* in all A&ica, 
and continually harrasied tiiiem, to interrupt their further pn^jress. 
In coDsequMce, Ritchie lost his life by fever, and Lyon waa com- 
pelletl to retmce his steps. 

Lying in the lu^ road of the canrans that pass from the inte- 
riour to the Meditemwean, and being the capital of Fezzan whi- 
ther people from all parts resorted to buy and sell, and whence 
excursions were <rften made to levy tr^te from subject prorbces 
and tribes, or to plunder neighbooring and independent ones, no 
point could be better utuated for collecting infonnation, than 
Mourzak. But as the same region has been since traversed, vnAei 
more favorable circumstances, by the recent expedition, we shall 
not, at present, notice theii accounts more [orticularly. 

Not discouraged by this failure, another attempt was planned 
more perfectly, destined to have the happiest issue, and to afford 
us mare knowledge of Africa titan any preceding one. The gen- 
tlemen selected to carry it into effect, were Mi^or Denham, Cap- 
tain Clapperton, and Doctw Oudney, who took, with them Wil- 
liam Hillman, an intelligent shipwright They lefb-Tripoli after 
several months of preparation, on the the 5th of March, 182S, 
and set out on their journey across the desert. In 14 days they 
reached Sockna, a town halfway between Tripoli and Mourzuk. 
Here the; were welcomed by the iniubitants, with every appear- 
ance of sincere satisfaction. " We were the first English travel- 
lers," says Major Denham, "who had resisted the persuasion that 
a disguise was necessary, and who had detiermined to travel in our 
real character as Britons and Christians, and to wear, on all occa- 
sions, our English dresses; nor had we, at any futijre period^ oc- 
c&uon to regret that we had done so.*'- It obviated the jealoDs; 
and distnist that would have been excited, by an assumed charac- 
ter which could not have been so skilfully supported as to impotie 
upon the naUves. " In trying," be continues, ** to make ourselves 
appear as Mussnlmans, we should have been set dows as real im- 
postors." 

Sockna ^h walled town about a mile in circumference; and 
contuna upwards^of 3,000 inhatntants. The country around 

* ThethennoiiieterMuids,at 2 p. M.atftom 106° to 133' fbr 6 orT mootl^ 
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produces escellent dates in abundance. Upon them the Korses 
and camels are fed, and appeared, in a da; or two, to eat them as 
willingly as com. 

" On the 7th of April the^ arrived at Mourzuk. The country- 
through whFch thej had passed, was diversified bj the rich valley of 
Benioleed, arid vallies overhung bj hills of loose rocks, and pluns 
of fine sand, with here &ad there, rocky eminences and patches 
of gravel, i&termised with fragments of shells. Often, for a con- 
siderable extent, not the least vegetationi and in no place was the 
gronnd completely covered with it, except where there happened 
to be a little moisture. These were the outskirts of the desert. . 

At Mourznk the party met with vexatious delays, similar te 
those that had opposed their predecessors. Seeing that the only 
-way of overcoming the difficulty, was to appeal to a higher pow- 
er than the Sultan, Major Denham, leaving his companions, re* 
turned to Tripoli, and laid his complaints before tlie Bashaw. Not 
receiving satisfactory answeta, he embarked for Marseilles, on hia 
vay to England, to represent the violation of the Bashaw's pro- 
mise to Ids government. White lying at quarantine at Mkrseilles, 
he received a message from the Basluw, requesting, him to return, 
and infoiminghim that arrangements had been made, which would 
enable them to penetrate, without delay or danger, into the cen- 
tre of the ontinent. He immediately went back; and, on the 
SOth of October, rejoined his companions at Mourzuk. - 



We have evidence in our possession, that the public sentiment 
of our country is growing, duly, more favorable to the design of 
our Institution. Confident that our cause is htriy, we bless God 
for its advancement, and while we rejoice that the African Colony 
is protected and prospered, we are no less happy to perceive that 
its friends are becoming more numerous, decided, and active.— 
To our enemies (if any such we. have) we would say, "if tiiis 
work be of men, it will come to nought; but if it be of God, ye 
cumtft orerthrow it." 
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IVom a gtnthman in Georgia. November ISth, 18S6. 
<*I eucioM five dollars for the Colonization Society. I fed it 
to be due for ^e pleasure I have derived from the African Re- 
pository. I see with pain, that the hnds of the Society are in a 
depressed state, and heartily wish, I could afford to send some 
efScient iud. May the Lord bletta this mite, and abnndantly bless 
the Institution for which you are labouring." 

lYam a member of the Society of IHaitU, North Carolina, Novem- 
ber \Uk, 1826. 

"We have just returned from our annual meeting, and are au- 
thorized to get off to Liberia as many of the free people of colour 
as we can, in case yoii should charter a vessel this fall. We are 
now waiting for that information ; and I therefore write to thee 
on the subject, being one of the Trustees and Managers of that 
people in this part of the countrj, and being ajixious to ameliorate 
their and our condition bj colonizing them in Africa, which plan, 
I do (and I believe people generally in this State,) approve in 
prefercniv to sending; them to Hayti or to any other place. There- 
fore thee will please write me immediately in reference to another 
shipment. 

" Perhaps I may add, tltat it is presumed the number which will 
be willing to go, is about the same as in the last expedition, (I 
mean in this i)art of the country) though we cannot speak positive- 
ly, for they seem at times encouraged, and at others discouraged. 
Our Auxiliary Society, at their last meeting, appointed a commit- 
tee to drafl a memorial to our State Legislature for aid in this 
^at and glorious undertaking." 

From a Saaeiy offenude Frimia, N. CmvUtta. Nov. IStA, 1826. 
"The yearly meeting of women — Friends of North Carolina, 
feeling grateful for the many favors which the Society of Frienda 
' have received from the Colonization Society by the kind assistance 
they have given, and are still offetfog them in the removal of the 
free people of color, under our care, ta a land in which they may 
enjoy the rights and privileges of freemen?— Friends from these 
motives have made a donation of fifty dollars, to the Society, 
which now awaits thy orders, in our hands. 
« With desires that the blessing of Heaven may rest on the ea- 
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deavours of all who are engaged in this wprk of humanity attd 
justice, we Hubscribe ourselves thy fiiends." 

From a gentleman hi'Virginia. iVorem&er 14(A, 1826. 
" Vou will find enclosed fifly dollars, the amount of our collec- 
tions for the current year. As to the prospects of our Socie^, I 
feel more encouraged than ever. I aui decidedly of opinion that 
popular prejudice against us is losing strength. Our last aoni. 
veraary was one of peculiar interest," 

/Voir a gentleman in South Carolina. 
" Amoi^ the many praiseworthy exertions of the present age, 
in the cause of humanity, none more loudly calls for the patron- 
age of our common country, than that of African Colonization. 
It is indeed gratifying to hear from so many difierent parts of our 
country, voices with a distinct tone, giving it their unreserved ap- 
prubatiun. The plan of Colonization is of heavenly origin, ha6 
by heaven been prospered, and the g-ates of hell shall never pre- 
vail against it. Actuated by tliis belief, I contribute to its aid the 
enclosed mite, ^3. In doing tliia, 1 am persuaded that I do no- 
thing more than what every lover of his country will do when he 
becomes acquiunted with its design, success and prospects. As 
iar as possible, let the exertions of citizens be united in carrying 
on, calmly but unremittingly, whateverplimsit may be most judi- 
cious to iidopt to further the interest of this cause. Private boun- 
tj, may indeed be inadequate to the work. The most which can 
be done in this way . perhaps is to put our plans in a progressive 
state, und it is to be hoped, that Croveniment will ultimately 
furnish whatever means & sound policy may dictate. " , 

J-^om a gentleman in Ohio. November Isf, 1826. 
" As in all my letters, I have nothing to report but success. — 
Opposition I find almost invaiiably to g^ve way to information." 

From another in the sbme State. October, 1826. 

" Public sentiment, is, I think becoming more favorable towards 
your Society. A small collection was made here on the fourth of 
July which has been forwarded. I hope we may continue the 
plan. May the good cause prosper, and a free, enlightened and 
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Qimtian nition spring up on the coast of Africa, and 1]ut benight- 
ed land be made to rejoiQe in its influence." 

fVom another in the lame StaU. 
*'Totir Agent was here some time in October, and succeeded in 
Ujing the foundation of an AuiUiary Colonization Society. The 
members of the Societj, to the number of dghty, met un the first 
vS this month and elected thrar *M.ztn and Board of Managers. 
I am happy to say that most of the Managers are not only men of 
infiuence but zealous in the cause. There is in our treasury at 
pvsent about forty dollars, and the members of tiie Board think 
it may be increased to four times that amount. Some think to ten 
or twenty times that sum. I have no doubt that in the course of the 
jear I can procure many subacribers to the ^£^can Repository.*' 

Prom another m the game Slate. Oct. llth, 1836. 

*' In every attempt vhich I have made to form Societies, I have 
been successful; and in every case, I have been seconded by the 
mostdistinguiahed talents and piety. 

" I am now spending a little time at home, but as soon as practi- 
cable shall make another tour. I am solicited to various places. . 
Indeed the spirit of enquiry is awakened, and I could have plea- 
sant.and I think successful employment in &ii hoaourable cause, 
while a village remained without a Society." 

/Vwn the same. Oct. 4th, 1826. 
** I have the pleasure to announce to yon the farmatiott of four 
additional auxiliaries, usee the date of my last. Sir, the |xos- 
pects of the cause are brightening every day. Among those who 
have jmned and sn^orted our infant Societies, are four or five of 
our present members of Congress, and many others of equal 
standing and talents. I feel gratified, wheii I reflect, that within 
Mie month past, I have formed ten prosperous Societies, and have 
exoted a spirit of general enquiry ta tite subject in this part of 
the State. But, sii:, I repeat diat this success results from the 
Jtatiee, the benevtdenet, tiie poHet/, and jnOy of your plan^ and 
Bot from the zeal and atnlity of its advocate." 

/Voffi the same. JVov. Wth, 18!I6. 

■' I am happy to see tiie cause advancing in our country. Siac« 

my last, I have formed several Societies. The most intelligent 
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and inflnenlial members of our community, Almost uniferflUlj 
Support our design. I am inTited to Kentuckj and iDdiuu, but 
have more to do in CMiio than will soon be accomplished. - I hare 
conversed with several intelligent gentlemen from Indiana, who 
are hearty in the cause. You may thiidc me enthusiastic, but al- 
though I have been at home but twen^-fonr hours, I have received^ 
since mj arrival, communications on this subject, from persons 
comparatively distant, thrice the meaaure of this jprotracted epis* 
tie." • 

From a gmtleman in Petmtylvmaa. Dec. Zd, 1826. 

*' There is not in - any formidable hostility to the CqIoiu- 

zation plan, but the people require to be well informed on the sub- 
ject; and I am satisfied that the most efficient means of exciting^ 
favourable feeling towards it, will be to lay before them a com- 
plete exposition of facts well authenticated, which shall CMitain 
ailment in themselves. 

" I am persuaded, that the attention of the inhatutants of PenD- 
■ylvania may be attracted, and their feelings excited, li^ ^proper 
exposition of the subject." 

IVom another gentleman m the tame State. Oct. S4/A, 18S6. 

''After an eloquent and interesting address by your agent, the 
Rev. Mr. Peers, before a large and respectable meeting of the 
citizens of this village, a Society was established auxiliary to the 
American Colonization Society. Satisfied that nothing is want- 
ing in this section of country to interest the best feelings of the 
citizens in favour of your Society, but a knowledge of its objects, 
princ^iles, and doings, we appointed a committee to make publi- 
cations, for the purpose of giving them that knowledge. To ena- 
ble that conmiittee to do this the better, it is wished that we may 
receive such reports as you may conveniently spare.*' 



In our number for July, we had the gratification to aimouncethe 
adoption of sundry resolutions in aid of the design of our Imrtitution, 
bj the Winder Lodge, Baltimore, No. 1 7, and to publish the letter 
of a committee of that Association, enclosing a donttifla of twn- 
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tfdoUan. B; oae of the resolBtions to vhich we allnde a com- 
mittee wu appointed to open a correnpondeDce in reference to the 
Colonization Society, with other Lodges, "throughout the State of 
Mkrylfuid and elaewhere." We have eridence to believe that the 
effi>rtflofthis committee, wll prove of inestimable advantage to our 
canse, and we trust that the charitable principles of Masonry, so 
h^ipily exemplified by the Wiiider Lodge, will be illnstrated bj 
the Masonic Fiyternitj, generallj,in the same maonn-. In a let- 
ter enclosing fivC dollars, from the Mount Pi^ah Lodge, No. 202, 
Greencastle, PenosyWania. a committee of that body state, 
" that the Lodge, though consisting of few members and weak in 
fiinds has thou^^t proper to make this donation, to assist accord- 
ing to its means, a Society engaged in a great work of benevolence, 
in the accomplishment of which, both as Masons and as men, the 
members think themselves deeply interested." They add, "that 
the aid which might be derived by the Aroericau Colonization So- 
ciety from similar donations from other Lodges would prove all- 
powerful, and that to afford it, wonld be consistent with those great 
principie^which have ever been inculcated within the walls of a 
Lodge." 



Society of 'Ei^ientVs in S^oifh CaroUna* 

It will be seen, by the ad(lre<is of the yeariy meeting of this 
Society, which we now publish, with what energy and perseve- 
rence, this bepevolent class of Christians, are exerting themselves 
for the benefit of such people of colour as are providentially sub- 
jected to their care. We trust that tlic members of other dtnomi- 
nations will not regardlessly b^old so bright an example, but 
that they will adopt those principles and imbibe that spirit which 
have been shown so illustriously beneGclal to the cause of humani- 
ty in the proceedings of this unostentatious Society. 
Jddrai fnrm tht Ytarh/ 3&tiing of Friends in Sorth Can£na, held mOmilth 

month, iii2%, to tbt QtiarUr^,MptlHi/,imdI'rgmraeveMt^iagt,aAidttvn»ti- 

t«ie it,- on the tubftei of rtmovitig Ihe peapk of eoioar under Priaid^ care f» 

fiee gmenmtenti. 

K appe»r» from the ppoceedings of our meeting lor sufTetings, »s present- 
ed to thii HeetingTi t^'t there hire been conveyed to free gtivernments lirtoe 
tttt vear, about 300 of the people of colour under the care of thk Teulf 
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Meeting:; hiTlns been left to their choice of places. Upwards of 40 hsTe 
been taken to Ubeiii i 119 to Hajtii 11 to Philadelphia i and the reifcaJiider 
to Ohio and Indiana ; the expenses of vhlch have been about 3,500 dollars. 

—About 600 are still remaining. Ilalsoappean that the following dpnatiom 
have been made us, to aid in this benevolent work : viz : 2,914 dollars 16 cents 
from an individual of the city of Philadelphia ; 250 dollars from the Ycarly 
Meeting of New-Yorkj 1,000 dollars from the Yearly Meeting of Rhode-Island; 
500 dollars from the meeting fef sufferings of Philadelphia ; and 100 dollars 
ftom an individual of Burlington, NewJersey. It further appears frcm the 
report* of the agents, that about 300 of the remaining people of colour are 
willing to emigrale to free governments ; — upwards of three hundred to IJbc- 
ria; and the other SOO or thereabouts, to other places. AH that is wanting 
are sufficient funds ami opportunity. A donation of 500 dollars hu been 
made byoarraeetingforsufrerings,to the Colonization Society, to assist them 
in chMtering a vessel the present fall, and 300 more pledged, in case their 
Eiinds should not be adequate. Although it appears from the above statement, 
that a part of our stock has not yet been expended, yet, it will fall far short 
of completing the operations in view, in regard to this momentous work. 
We have therefore, cordially united in this Meeting, to endeavor to raise the 
nim of two thousand dollars ; and although this is double what we directed 
Isst year, yet we think the importance of the subject, and the danger of de- 
lay, require it. It was referred to the representatives to be apporlioned 
anwng the quarterly meetings, to be raised, and handed into the hands of the 
Treasurer, 

And now, dear friends, notwithstanding all the varied difficulties attending 
this subject, it appears to us that the blessing of Divine Providence liaa at- 
tended our exertions, ifl a peculiar manner. Our motive in giving you this 
information and address, is from a hope that it will excite, in sD the members 
of this Yearly Meeting, a concern harmoniously to co-operate with the meet- 
ing for sufferinga, and the Agents, in their prompt and indefatigable exertions, 
in acting in behalf of the Society, for these degraded people. Do we not 
feel ourselves under the strongest obligations of acknowledgment to our dis- 
tant brethren, for their generous aid I which ought to stimubte us the more 
cheerftilly to contribute to this good work. If the Fatiier of Herciea should 
continue to smile on our operations, we shall, in a year or two nicHv, in all 
probabihty, be released from the heavier part of this burden; '"^ feel<hein- 
♦xpreswble consolation of having plucked from the jaws of slavery, a thou- 
nnd of our fellow beings, and placed them in free governments, where they 
may enjoy the privileges of citizens ; and the adJitional satisfaction of having 
been instrumental in perfbrminga work which will doubtless have a very strik- 
ing influence on the coimnuni^ at lai^, and assist In paving the way for 
the mitigation or removal of one rf the greatest evils that ever afBictcd the 
human race. 

Signed oii behalf of the aibresaid meeting, 

JEREMIAH. HITBBARD. Cfrrfr. 
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Siivx Tiust.— No. 68 oT the London Quuterlj Bev'iew ittteav on offici&l 
uitboiit^ some deplorable factireUting to the aUve trade. Evei? d>y biinga 
freih proof thU nothing; but the ci*. ilization of the nttives of Africa, by the 
eitibliihmeni of Chriotian colonies on the ccu^ will ever put an end to the 
horrors of this traffic. 

The American veaaels engaged in this trade, ate generallj uoder the Dutch 
flag. One vessel under that flag vas lately sieied, but the crev, coDUstitip 
entirely of Americans, escaped unpunished. 

Tlie trade under the French &ig is as rigorously pursued as ever, and the 
French goi-cmincnt makes no exertion to check it. In the first month of 
1825, 5766 negroeswere Untied within twenty leagues of Havana, many of 
them from French vessels) and nineteen vessels led that port for the coast of 
AfVica. The Abolition Society of Paris state, on the authority of official do- 
cuments, that slave captains throw into the sea every year, about three IkouMmd 
n^Toes, more than half of them ahve, either to escape bom ciuiaera, or be> 
cause the negroes, exhausted by sufferings, could not be wld lo advantage. 

"The Portuguese and Braz'dian.1, so far fitim having the least respect for 
public opinion, consider the sinve tisde as sn honorable and legitimate brancll 
of commerce; aiid « little horror iafelt among them at the enonnities which 
are constantly occurring, that nothing is more common than for India to take 
share in an tbony adventure. In the case o^one recent capture aUitie, there 
were Jour female consignee*. The vessels with the Emperor Doit Pedro*a 
license, are univermlly in the most horrid condition : — the mortally and dif- 
fering on board of them abnost too dreadfiti fw description. It is stated th>t 
in some of those vessels were fierce dogs of the blood hoiuid species, trainetf 
to sit watching over the halchea during the night, leit the wretched beings 
below, driven to desperation, should make any attempt to teach the re^on of 
purer air." — Ftrmoni Chronick. 

A letter from Captun Clapperton, dated Hio, SSd of Februaiy, to a (Hend 
in Dumfriesshire, (and published in (he Bumfiiet Courier,) states that he had 
been well treated in the capital -of Tfluriba, during the two moi|tbs he had 
been there ; that the Niger was only two days distanoe, and oeitalnlf flowe4 
into the Bight of Benin; that he was about to start for Touii, near which 
Mungo Park was killed; and that \u» tnvels hitherto had been orcr new and 
unknown regions of cousiderahle interest. 

4FRI0AN FEMALE TRACT ASSOCIATION OF THE CITY OF N. TOBK. 
We learn with pleasure, that an assoeiatinn under the above title, auxiliarr 
to the American Tract Society, was formed in this dty on the 20th itist, with 
a fair prospect of extensive usefulness. The Board by which it is to he con- 
iluctcd, with the exception of the Directress, consists wholly of coloured f^ 
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nuJes. A subscription of 25 or 5Q centi aiuuuDy, constitutei membecthip. 
The treasurer, Mrs. Maipiret Brown, will receive subacripuoiu, and deUver t« 
aiiy member, Ihe Tracts to wliicli she may be entitled, at No. 12, Barclay 
ilreet 

It it a characteristic ol' lielig^oua Tracts, as of the Bible, that, while the 
Cliriatiui who has made most advances in knowledge and piety, may derive 
beni^t from their perusal, tlicy are also adapted to the capacity of tlie most 
tiimiblc. Tlie beuevoleat ladies who have commenced tliis somewhat novel 
ent«rpdzc, will receive, we trust, the thanka of the religious community, as 
they certainly will the approbation of Heaveit. — N. York Obterver. 



t iksthuotioh of slaves. 
The last Synod of Kentucky passed a resolution tecommendlng (oils mem- 
burs the reli^ouB instruction of slaves within the bounds of their respective 
uongre^tioiis. On the 16th ult. the present Synod inquired of each minister 
what attention he had paidto the rectmunendation i and the answers were 
generally Batls&ctoiy. tifteen schouls fur people of colour are now in operai 
tign within the limits of the Synod ; ami much is doing fur the same object, in 
a less public and formal manner. — Ibid. 

THE SLATES EUAKOIPATED IK MEXICO. 
A writer in the National Intelli^ncer suggests that the slaves of American 
settlers in Hejico, recently emancipated by that guternment, were piobubly 
impotted from AtricA and Cuba, instead uf the United States ; and the Editors, 
in cmninentii^ on the article, express an oiuniin, we believe a correct one, 
that in any event the owners will lose their slaves, Insomuch as the law of the 
Uiuled States pisrfubits the introduction of such persons from abroad. — Ibid. 

GRE^T BATTLE IN AFRICA. 

On the rth of August, the Ashantees, amounting to 35,000, had advanced 
to Doodewan, and were met by 11,000 men, the whole of the British, Dutch, 
and other Troops. The battle lasted an hour, when the Ashantees Sed, leav- 
itig on the field in killed, wounded, and prisoners, 5000 men. I'he loss of 
the EnglUh, &c. BOO killed, and 3000 woundedl The Athantees lett the 
King's camp and equipage on the field, in which was found the head of Sir ' 
Charlea M'Catthy.— VMi 



Witliin two months past, about 20 Associations, (we believe mure than thji 
uumb«r,) have been conidtuted lu co-operate in the great purposes of ouc 
lutitution. Among these the Colomtation Society of the State iff Penntyha- 
nia holds ■ distinguished place. Its Crat donation of six hundred dollort has 
been alresdy rec^ved. The place of its location, (Philadelphia,} (he charac- 
ter of its memberi, and the zeal and success with which it has commenced 
operation, afford pnMDiw of veiy important benefits to the cauie in which we 
tteenpged. 
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The citizeni of the westem part of Pcniuytvuib, of Ohio, Eentuckj', and 
Tenncfsee, begin to look with deep interest upon our enterprisF, uid ■e«ni 
v«ry generally disposed to give it countciiuice and aupport. Multitudes, wc 
know, regud it ai a work demanding tbr iU execution the national ezcrtion, and 
tnilj' worthy of the national patronage. 

It 13 punfiil to add, that notwithstanding the liberality of several Societiei 
and niajiy individuals, yet, in consequence of some unexpected damanda (or 
the Culimy, the funds of Itie Society do not Jua^y the outfit, imniediateljr, of 
an expedition. Wc stall hope for the meaits to eHect this, io the course of 
the winter. The hazard of Ulurc in a matter so important, must, wc think, 
itself prove a powerful appeal (o every Cbiistian bean. 



At a meeting of the Board of Managei? of the American Colo- 
nization Society at Washiagton, December 14th, 1826, it was 

Eesolved, That tlie annual Meeting of this Society shall tfc 
held in this city, on the second SatuiiUy in January, at eleven 
o'clock j and that this be announced in the public papers. 

Retolvtd, That the Auxiliary Societies be requested to send 
delegates to the annual Meeting, and that the friends to our t^use 
generally, be ipvited to attend. 

tCT* The place of meeting tu be announced hereafter. 



. Novtmber 1st, 1826. 
Dub Sih, 

In your next Rcpositor)', be pleased to ay that the depost in Aug. lait, of 
58 doUan and 25 ceiUa by WelU and Ucdfield, was to be credited to die fbt 
luwing account^ viz : 
Collected in the Itelbrroed Dutch church in Tany Town under 

the care of the Bev. Thomas G. Sinitb, gS 00 

Do, io the B«formed ProteMaut Dutch churdi. Market street, 
New-York, under the pastoral care of Dr. Wm. H'Muna^, - 44 2J 

gsa as 

In the report of September 20th, the £75 44 collected m Albany, N. y. 
should have been put to the credit of Presbyterian and Dutch churches in 
that place. 

I am, very respectfidfy your ob't serfant, 

lUCHARD SMITII, 
Treasurer oE the American Colonization Society 

S. It. GUKLII. 

fTT' I^st of Sonationa vrilt appear in our next nuttiber 

DC, zecbvGoogIc 
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^em.oTia\ ot the Txee 7eo^\« oi Colour. 

The alleged mdiaposition of the free people of colour to emi- 
grate, coiutitated one of the earliest and most prominent objec- 
tions to the plan of African OoloBization. Even supposii^ the 
indisposition to have preriiled generallj, at tbe time of our Socie- 
ty's origin, the objectioa appears to ns bueless when tried b; the 
acknowledged principles of hoDun utnre, (because from these it 
must be concluded temporary,) and we have been therefore sur- 
piisedf to find it considered as valid by some intelligent aod, re- 
flecting minds. Had there been wanting a few hardy and daring 
adventurers to Biake trial of the scheme, even at the hazard of 
property and life, the fact would have been a remarkable aooioaly 
in the history of our spesies. 

Men ever desire to improve their coiidititm; and since that of 
oar coloared populalicm is miseraUe, the success of the bold spirits 
who first landed in Africa, could not fail to acfupon their brethren 
as an irresistible persuasive to emig^tion. We mi^ as' well 
su|^w«e men to act without any motive as to ^l to net in view of 
aa adequate Mie. Now the probabilil^ {w« had almost said the 
possitnli^) of acquiring true Liberty, with its <;ouatless and invalu' 
able bleasuigs, alt history assures ns^ has ever (except where tile 

VOL. II No. 10- 
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verf conveption of Libert; h&s been lost in the long daitness of 
despotum) proved s sufficient motive for the moet difficult enter 
priws uid the highest Kchievementa. Impelled by this pisnon 
for Freedom, men have coorted peril as the lover his mistress ; uh) 
tlune bred in tire ptdisbed cities snd courts of Europe sought a 
home in Ae wilderness of die west. It would be strange indeed, 
should those, who know as little of Liberia as they do of Jupiter 
or its iBhtbitants^ be anxioos te remove thither, and equally 
strange, shouhi' a knowle<^e of the conditioD and promise of the 
African Colony fail to excite a desire among the free pet^e of 
colour, to secure its benefits to thcmHelves and their posteri^. 

To the h<^ lud belief that we should contribute, essentisllf , 
to the improvement and luqipirtess of the free people of colour, bj 
establishing them in a community on the African coa^t, does the 
Colonization Society in a great degree owe its existence, and as 
the experiment of this InstitntioB has proved beyond question, 
that this hope and belief were well founded, as good cominoo 
sense is the only faculty requisite to apprehend the pounds upon 
which they now rest; it appears morally certain that eveiy nn- 
prejudiced man of colour, possessed of this faculty, and acquainteii 
with the ftcts which constitute these grounds, will be disposed ta 
become a member of tlie Coluny of Liberia. Nor is this mere 
hypothetical reaeoning. It is truth, as seen in the duly effects 
[Ktlduced by correct information concerning the Colonization Soci- 
ety, and the state of the Llberian Colony, on the minds of the 
free coloured population. , We wish we could add, that a disposi- 
tion to secure, by their own efforts, the means of transportadaoj 
were increasing equally with the desire of removal. There are, 
we doabt not many, who do what they can, and who resolve to re- 
ly as little as possible upon charity, and suchindlTiduaTs, wilUwe 
trust, in case of necessity, never be left destitute of friendly ind. 

Few, we think, can read without interettt, the following memo- 
rial: 



At a meeting of a resectable number ot cotaured persona o 
Bethel chtircbi December 7th, 1826, for l&e purpose of coDEidering the pi»- 
priet; of promoting an emigmtian to the African Co'bmj at liberie, the Bev- 
Wilfiam Ctmiilh wu called to the Chair, and Robert Cowley apfxanted Sc- 
CMtwy. The meetiaf hemg oif^amzed, after due deliberation the f(dlo«iBS 
rcaohituni and memorial were read aod adopted. 

The proceedings were then ordeied to be signed b; the Chaitman and S^ 
ccetary, and published. 
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At ft very jMmerous meeting ot reipecUble free people of coloui^ hdd »t 
die AAicui churcli. Sharp itreel, on Mondity, llch December, 1B26, on m»- 
tbo of the Rer. Le«^ G. Welli, Mr. Juuei Deaver woa called to the chair. 
and Remiii Harrej appointed Seeretuy. 

A ineniDrial to the white people of Bahiraore ma then ptesented to the 
meetiiis, being' the nme adopted at the Bethel church on the 7th iut and 
after the aame had been read and iiacuiKd, it una adopted, and oidercd ta 
be part of the proceedings of the meeting, ngned bj the Chaitmaii and 
Secretai7, and published. 

J Memorial from the /V« Pwpk of Colour to the CUizem tf 
Baltimore. 

We have hitherto beheld, in ailence, but vitb llie iatentest intered, the 
efforts of Ibe wise and philanthropic in our behalf. If it became ui to be u- 
lent, it became ua also to feet the liveUest anxiety and gratitude. The time 
hu now arrived, as we believe, in which your worli and our happinesa may- 
be promoted by the expression of our opinions. We have therefore aasem- 
bled for that purpose, from ever)' quarter of the City and every denoDunfttloo, 
to offi^ you this respectfiJ address, with all the weight and influence whicb 
our number, character and cause can leud it. 

We re^e among you, and yet are ibvngers ; natives, and yet not citizens. 
surrounded by the freest people and moat republican inatitutioni in the v'M-ld, 
and yet enjoying none of the immunities of freedom. This ui^larity in our 
coodition haa not tailed to strike us as well as you : but we know it is irreme- 
diable here. Our difference of colour, the servitude of manr and most of 
our brethren, and the prejudices which those clrcumstanoesluve naturajly 
occasioned, will not allow us to hope, even if we could dedr^ t« mingle with 
you one day, in the benefila of citizenriup. As long ai we remain among 
you, we must (and ihall) be content to be a Satinet caste, exposed to the in- 
dignities and dangers, physical and moral, to which our uluatiun makes us 
liable. All that we may expect, is to merit by uur peaceable and orderly be- 
baviour, your consideration and the protection of j-our laws. 

It is not to be imputed tn you that we are bete, four ancestors remon- 
strated agunst the introduction of the fitat of our race, who were brou^t 
anwngit you \ and it ww the mother country that iiiMfted on thor twlnussion, 
Slat her coloiues and she might profit, as ahe thought, by th^ compulsoiy 
labour. But the gift was a eune to them, without being an advantage to her- 
self. The cdonie^ grown to womanhood, burst frnn her donuniim ; and if 
they have an angry recollection vi tbeir union and rupture, it must be at {he 
t^t of tbe banefiil institution wh'ich she hu entailed upon them. 

How much you regret its existence among you, ia shewn by tbe severe 
laws you have enacted againit the slave-ttsde, and by your employment of a 
aaval force for its suppression. You have gone still further. Not content 
-with checking the increase of the already too growing evil, you have deliber 
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nMd hov you nugbt best extennimte the evil itulf. This delicate and im- 
portant rabject hi* ptoduced a gieat varied of o[»nioiu : but ire find, even 
in tbat direrntf, a conMlatory proof of the interest with irliicb you regard 
the lubject, and of your readinen to adopt that acheme which may appear 
to be the beat 

1/ea.Ting out all cmwdenttiona rf generom^, humanity and beneT<dArcc, 
you have the itrai^feit reaMiw to hvoar and facilitate the withdrawal fiom 
■Hw^ you of Mch u wiih to tetnore. It ill connate in the fiiat place, with 
foot republion priudplea and with the health and mon] senae ot the bo^ 
politic, that there ibould be in the roidit of you an extfaneooa masa of men^ 
united to yon onfy by auil and climate, and iircToeably excluded from yoor 
inatitutians. Nor is it leaa for your advantage in another ptnnt of view. Our 
places m%ht, in your opinion, be better occupied by men of your own colour, 
Tho would increaae the strength of your country. In the punuit of liveE- 
bood and Oie exerriie of indutttioua faabiti, we necemarily cndude fivm em- 
ploynient many of the wlutei — your feUow-citiaen*, whowouJdlindit easier 
in proportion at we depart, to provide for themaelTet and their fiuniliea. 

Bat If jniu have erety reason to widi for our removal, how much greater 
■re our inducements to remove ! Thou^ we are not slavey we are not free. 
We do not, and never shaD participate in the enviable privileges wbidi we 
ctmtinually wimess. Beyraid a mere submstence, and the impulse of religion, 
diere is notUng to arouse us to the exerdae of our fikcuhief, or eactle us to 
the Bttunment of eminence. Though under the shield of your laws we are 
partially protected, not totally oppressed; neverdielets, our situation will and 
miut inevitably have the effect of crushing, not developing the capacities 
^t God has given ua. We are, besides, ^ opinion, that oar abaeiKe will 
accelerate the liberation of such of our bieAren ai are in bondage, by the 
permission of Providence. When such of us as wiah, and may be at^ shall 
have gone before to open and lead the way, a channel will be left, througii 
which may be poured such as hereafter receive their freedom from the kind- 
ness or interests of their masters, or by public opinion and legislative enact* 
ment,and who are wilTmg to join those who have preceded them. Aa awhile 
population comes in to fill our void, the situation of our brethren win be 
nearer to hbeity ; for thdr value must decrease and dis^pear before the aw- 
peiior advants^s of free labour, with which tbeir's can hold no competiticm. 

Of the many schemes that have been proposed, we most approve of that 
of African CobnizaUon. IT we were able and at liberqr to go whithersoever 
we would, the greater number, iriHing to leave this community, would prefer 
Li|iaBti, on the coast of AfHca. Others, no doubt, would turn them towards 
aome other region : the world is wide, Already, establiihed there in the set- 
tlement of the American Coloniution Society, are many of our brethren, the 
pioneers of Afncan Hestoration, nrbo encourage ui to join tbenb S«- 
venl were formerly rendoit* of iMi Ci^, and lu^y considered by the peo- 
ple of thevr own class and colour. They have been planted at cape Montsei*. 
im, the molt eligible and one of the most elented ntes on the western txtaf 
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of A6ia. tdected in 1821 ; md their number hu augmenfed to five hun- 
di»d Able, u we are informed, to provide for their own defence »nd sup. 
port, uid capable itf lelf increase, they arc now enjoying all the necessaries 
andcmnfortsBQdaMny of theluxurieaoTbrger andoHer communities. In 
Afiici we abaU be ficemeu indeed, and republicans after tlie mnilel of ttiis 
republic. We ahall carry your language, your customs, jour opinions and 
diristianity to that now desolate shore, and thence they will ^^ually spread, 
with our growth, fiir into the continent. The slave-trade, both external and 
iBtemal, csn be *.bolished only h; settlements on the coast. Africa, if des- 
tined to he ever civilized and converted, can be civilized and converted by 
that mcuw only. 

We foreie« that ^fficulties and dingers await those who emigrate, such U 
evety inftnt establishment must encounter and endure i such as jour fathers 
MilFered wbenfirattliey landed on this now happy shore. They will have to 
contend, we know, with the want of many thing* which they enjoyed here ■ 
and they leave a populous Hid polished society for a land where they must 
long continue to e^ierieuce the solitude and mggedneis of an early settle. 
ment But " Ethiopia ahall lift her hands unto God." Africa is tlft only 
country tu which they can g;q and enjoy thoK privileges for which tliey leare 
their fii>e«de*aQK>ng you. The workhaab^un,andit is continuing. A foot- 
bold faas been obtuned, and the principal obstacles are overcome. The foun- 
dations of a nation have been laid, of which they are to be the talliera. 

The portion trf comfinis which they may lose, they will clieerTulTy abin. 
don. Human bappineu doe* not consist in meat and drink, nor in costly rai. 
men^ nor in stately habitations ; to contribute to it even, they must be joined 
with equal tights and respectability ; and it often eiiiia in a high degree 
wiAout them. If tho tuOeringa and privations to which the eiriigrants would 
he exposed wen even greater than we imagine, still they would not hcEitste 
to Merifice &eir own pcraoiial and tempomy ease, for the permanent advan- 
tage c^ thur race, and the future pKiapcnIy and ^gnilied existence of their 
ehildren. 

Hut you may &dlit*te the withdrawal ftum among you of such as wish to 
remove, is what we now Klidt It can beat be done, we think, by augmenting 
themeana at the commndoftbe American Colonization Society, that the Co- 
lony of Liberia may he strengthened and improved for their gradual reception. 
The greattt the number of penuns sent thither, from any part of this nation 
whatsoever, to much the more capable it becomes of receiving a still greater. 
Every encouragement to it Ibeiefore, though it may not seem to bsve any 
particular portion of enugrants directly in view, Will produce a Civourable ef. 
feet upon alL The emigtanta may readily be enabled to remove, in coosid- 
enble numbers every Ul, by a ciHicerted system of individual contributions, 
and itlD more efficiently by die enactnteat of bwa to promote their emigration, 
ondet Ibe patronage of the State. The expense would not be nearly so 
great •• it n^ght appear at first aig^t; for when once the current shall have 
set toward* Lifaeriis and intercoune grown frequent, the cost will of course 
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lUnunbh npidly, »nd mtnj niU be ible to defny it for IhenwetrM. Ttiou. 
wad* and tcni erf' Aounndi poorer than ve, annually emigiate trum Europe 
to your oountiy, and toon bare it in ditir power to baiten the amTal of diaee 
tbey left behind— Every intelBgeot and induBtrioui ciJoured amo vould am. 
timially hwk forward to the day, wlien he or hii children migbt go to their 
yeritable home, and would adcumulate all his Kttle eandnp for that porpoK. 
We have ventured these remarka, becauie we know that you take a kind 
concern in Ihe Wbject to wflich they relate, and bccauae we think they mjr 
MHit you in the prosecution of your designs. If we were doubtttil crf'ytnr 
good will and benevtrient intentkina, we would remind you of the tiine when 
you were in a mtuatiim similar to ours, and when jour forefatfaen were 
driven, by religious persecution, to a distant and inho^itahle shore. We sie 
not so persecuted, but we, too, leave our homes, and seek a distant and inliO). 
pitable shore : an empire may be the result of our emigtstion, a« of tb^r^ 
1%e. protection, kindness and assistance whieh you wotdd bare desired fbi 
yourselves under Mch circumstancea, now extend to us : so tny you be re- 
warded by the riddance of the stain and eril of slaveiyi the eztcnikm cf cif- 
flization and tbe Qotpel, and the blcMiiig of owr comnon Creator ! 
WILUAM CORNISH, 
ChMmum of the meeting in Bethd Church. 

ROBERT COWLEY, 
Secretary of the meeting in Bethd Churcb. 
JAMES DBAVER, 
Chairman of the meeting in the African Church, Sharp street. 

REMUS HaRVET, 
Secretary of the meedng in Ihe African (Aurch, Sharp street. 



B>bYi»vr of Deuham. and C\«p]^«xton^8 vs.- 
"^eiMUon to tjbBtT&l MxVca. 

(Continued from page 283.) 

Oa the 39th of November, 1833. they once more reeumed iheir 
journej, from Mourzuk, for the soutii. Tlieir immediate parfj 
con^stedof 13: Clapperton, Denham, Hillman, Oudnej; a ser- 
vant who spoke sevfral languages, and from having travelled over 
half the world, bad acqiured tiie name of ColumbuBf Jacob, a Gi- 
braltar Jew, a sort of stare-keeper; fliree free a^jfoes, hired in 
Tripoli as private servants; and four men to look tfttr the camels. 
They were also accompanied by several merchants, from lUferent 
places, who embraced the protcctioD of the escort, to proceed 
with their merchandise into the interiour. The escort was compoa'^ 
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ed of about two kundred Arabs, of nrioas tribes, under the com- 
mand of Boo-Khaloom. " These Arabs had been chosen," says 
Major Denham, « from the most obedient tribes. They gained 
considuiMy on our good opinion, each day we became better ac- 
quainted with them. They were not only agreat and most necessary 
protection, but enlivened us very much im our dreary de§ert way 
by thdr wit and sagacity, as well as by their extempore and tra- 
ditional poetry. We had amongst our party several who shone, 
to use the idiom of their own expressive lai^i^e, as oraton m 
vtru} particularly one, who woald sing for an hour b^therr 
futhfiilly describing the whole of out journey for the preceding: 
fortni|^t, even to the name of the well^ the colour and taste of 
the water, with astonishing rapidky and humouc, and in tolerably 
good poetry. Some of his traditioniu'y ballad» were beautiful." 
Boo-Khaloom, their Icttderr was a mnxhant of Moiurauk of great 
(wealth and in^^ice, and had been ^pointed by the Bashaw to 
convey oar travelleM t« Bornoo. He U, in some sort, the hero of 
the journey. His barbaric splendour and parade, his liberality 
and Wnevolence, his natural sagacity and shrewdness, but igno- 
rance of the sciences and arts of civilized life, conspire to render 
him hi^y interesting. On entering towns, (whieh he always did 
with great ceremony, as the representative of the Bashaw,] he 
rode "on a beautiful Tunisianherse, the peak and rear of the sad- 
dle covered with gold, with houshigs of scarlet cloth with a border 
<^ gold nx inches broad. His dress consisted of red boots, richly 
emtHwdered with gjM, yellow ailk trowsers, a crimson velvet caf- 
tan with gold buttons, a silk benise of sky blue, and a silk sidria 
uodemeaith. A transpwent white silk barracan was thrown lightly 
over this} and on his ^onlders hung a scarlet botEouse, a present 
from the Baahkw, which had cost at l»3t S400. A cashmere shawl ' 
turban crowned the whole." We shall have occasion to notice, in 
the course of our remarks, several truts of lus noble character) 
and to record his death in the louthcm limts of Central Africa. 
After a tedious jcorney acraes the desert, they arrived, on the 
4th <^ Pdnnary, 1833, at Lari; and from the eminence on which 
it stands, they beheld, fM* the first time, the great Ontario of Af- 
rica, the Ukt Tchad, of which rumour had vaguely spoken, " glow- 
i^ in the golden rays of the sun." "My heart," says Major 
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Denham, ** bcrandrd vithhi me at tUa prospect, toi 1 believed this 
lake to be the k^ to the great object of our Karcb." 

The inhatntanta of the town, who had been idvndered hj tfw 
Arabs mdy a ytax before, and four hundred of their people batcher- 
cd, terrified at tiie approach of tiie caravan, fled across the ]dain 
in all directioDif and it was long before Bo6-Khaloom£ould restwe 
confidence. 

It may, perhaps, be pnq>er here to give sonie account of the 
Arab tribes, that roam throttghoat the desert^ vnemies to each other, 
like birds of prey, and the dread of neighbouring and stationary na- 
tions. " Arabs are generally thin meagre figures, thou^ pos- 
sessing esfH^sive and aometimes handsoae features, and great vio- 
lence of gesture and muscular motim. Irritable and fiery, they 
are unlike the dwellers in towns and cities: mnsy and loud, their 
common conversational intercourse aiqteara to be a continual 
strife and (juarrel. T^ey are brave,, eloquent, and deeply sensi- 
ble of shame." Ill cleanliness they exceed the lower classes of 
Europe. Their mode of dress, which consists of fine loose, and 
light stuffs, has undei^one no diange for centuries. " An Arab's 
fondness for traditional history of the distinguished actions of bis 
remotest ancestors, is proverbial. Professed story-teUers are even 
appendages to a man ii£ rank: his friends will asMnblc bdoreluK 
tent, or on the platfiDms with wUoh the houses of ths Moorislk 
Arabs are roofed, and there li^jen, ught after wgkt, to a coatiDu-- 
ed history for sixty, or sometiraes for a hundred i^lts, together. - 
It is a great exercise of genhis, and a peculiar g^ hdd in lu|^ 
estimation among diero. Iliey hare a quickness and deuneas of 
delivery, and command of w;arda, iST^ifliag to a Eurt^ean. They 
never hesitate, are never at a loss: tbeir deacripfigaa are hi^ j 
poetical, and the rdations exem^fied l^ figure and metaj^or, 
the most striking and 8ppra]»iate. Their estenponry vaa^ also 
are foil (^ fire, and beautifid and h^^ stmilies." it b a ta- 
lent which is cultivated very cartfaUy, is possessed bf .certain 
tribes in a peculiar degree, uid tiSasa fbond in }>erfeotkm in pu- 
aons who can neither read nor write. Their aonga g» to the 
heart, and are devoted principaUy to love, to wUch putonl life 
ueems to be particulariy favourable. He^t^ty is a hatnt with 
them. Nor are it and its sister virtue, liberality, found only m 
the l«nt of the chief: *' I have known the poor and wandering 
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Bedouin to practise a de^«e of charity and hospitality far beyfflid 
his means, froita a sense of duty alone." Cowardice always meets 
with diBgniGefal punishment. But in the Irasoro of the Arab there 
is no love of home; he has w local attachmentej hmne if for Inm 
whoever he finds the pasture, in search of which he wanders from 
district to district " His sde delight is in a roro^, imgolar, 
and martial life." Faithful in their attachments, true to th^ 
word, kind and respectful to their kindred, Ihey have abo the vi- 
ces that dep«td upon the same hig^ principles and feelli^s, and 
in savage inin counterbalaoce and accMupany sudi virtues: they ' 
are cruel uid addicted to war, remorselees roblien, tfOd unforgiv- 
ing in their resentment of an injury. 

The various tribes are almost always at war, one or another, 
with each other} reciprocally annoying each other by predatnry 
incursions, and taking camels, slaves, &c. killing only when re- 
sistance i» made, and never making piistHMrs. The two most pow 
erfnl through whose country our travellers passed, were the Tua- 
ricksinlhe north, and the Tibboos in the south. The former are t^ 
mudi superior race, and seem to be tiie terror of tbe Desert, which ■. 
both, with many other tribes on tbe frontiers (rf* Barfaary, iahabit. 

The Desert is a tract more desolate, than " the wildest wastes 
of European land.'* Between Central and Northern Africa, and 
interspersed throughout them from the Atlantic to the Nile, spread 
those plains of sand, lliey are not so much one desert as a clus- 
ter of deserts, extending their branches in various (Unctions across 
the interisur of the cootinent, and leaving spots of fertile territory 
here and there, encompassed by the wilderness. "Masses of con- 
glomerated sand (Struct tbe path that leads to these oaset or wa- 
<feyi,*' (as these fer^e ^ts are called;) *'nothii^ relieves the 
eye, as it stretches over the wide expanse, except where the de- 
sol scene is broken by « chain of bleak and barren mountaiiu; 
no cotding lu^ezes fre^en the airf the sun descends » »verjtow' 
erit^ force; the winds scorch as they pass, and bring with tkeSk 
billows of sand, rolling alo^ in masses (rightfully suflbcadng, 
which sometimes swallow np whole caravans and aroties, burying 
them in their pathless depths I* 

* Vid. Joumil Rom TripoE M HouneutE, p. 39. The vulume btt^rc iis k 

'aiiDposed of mioiu jounwU. The first, from TrlpoU tn Uoorzuk, ii ftem 
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If a spring ooze to the aur&ce wid nourish a few trees and i 
KUiij vegetation, it seems, hj contraat vrith the Burroaadiiii 
waste, to bs an Island of tiie Blessed, and the retreat of perfect 
happiness. The Arabiaas bare celebrated these aatet in their 
gorgeous tales; and, to the vreary caravan that i^ses to rest after 
its jaamej throagh the burning desert, thej must indeed appev 
all that they are pictured. Some of them are nninhabited, ind 
are so secluded that thej are never visited but by caravans astraf 
or tribes of wutdering Arabs in search of plunder, and serve oiilf 
as places of repose and watering for travellers. Others there are, 
no doubt, like islands in the ocean, yet to be discovered. Hie 
inhalntants of many that are peopled, uninterested in the rest of 
mankind, and scarcely conscious of their existence, feed their 
flocks ajid till their lands in national solitude. A few retain fte 
marks of having been anciently adorned with magnificent struc- 
tures. In (me of them are stUl to be seen the ruins of the temple 
opf Jqpiter Ammon, which was visited by the vain-glorious AIm- 
ander, when he would afiect the GSod^ 

The wadeyt or vallies, are generally united to one anolhn'bj 
narrow passes or defiles; and are often as barren as the level parti 
of tiie desert) but commonly contain some springs of sweet or 
brackish water. A few extracts will best convey an idea of the 
■oil and country. " About mid-day, we entered the boundaries 
of the Tuarick country. It is by a small narrow pass over alun 
•Ute hills into a sterile sandy valley. At « distance the Tnarick 
hills, running north and south, nut table-top'd like those we haie 
left, but rising in numerous peaks and cones. There are herein 
the vicinity a number of sand hills; and all the valleys are boaiKl- 
ed by tow alum slate hills; and recently formed fixed sand hills. 
The name of the wadey is Sardalis. On a small eminence, isU 
old and ruinous Arabian building, from the middle of which a la^ 
spring issues, and pours out water sufficiMit to irrigate a large 
space of ground. It qiens ii^to a large basin; the temperature oC 
the water » consequently influenced by the sun's rays and the 
soil. Abundant crops of grain might be reared by an indHStnoni 

tlie pen of Hajur Denham ; the second is liy Dr. Oudney, dcKribing >b d- 
cutmOii fnxn tlourzuk to Ghtaftt, in the west, the capital of the Tulrici ; ibe 
third, Irotn Uouriuk to Kouka in Boraou, bf Denbsra ; and the 1»^ fiM» 
Kouka to Sackatoo, b; Capt. Clapperton. 
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people; but the Tuarics are no agriculturists, and the small cul- 
tivated spots are wrought by Fezzajicere. A few sheep were in 
the valley. The inhabitants are thinly scattered; and we could 
only observe here and there a few grass houses." " The west side 
of the wadey had the appearance of a rugged sea-coast, and th« 
exposed ledges of rocks, that of the beach washed by the waves. 
The rock is a fine grained sand stone, lying on aluminous slate, 
which, mouldering into dust by exposure to the weather, un<ler- 
mines the sand stone, and gives rise to the rugged appearance. 
It is rendered more dreary and awliil by the black colour of the 
external surface. We entered a narrow pass with lofty ru^;ed 
hills on each side; some were peaked. It blew a strong gale as 
we passed through the different windings; sand was tossed in eve- 
ry direc^on; the sky was sometimes obscured for several min- 
utes. "—{OMrfiicy, 59.) 

With these picturesque hills and rocks, which resemble *' ruin- 
ous cathedrals and castles," the ignorant and superstitious natives 
associate something supernatural. "Every hill and cave has some- 
thing fabulous connected with it." In this there is " a serpent as 
large as acamel," another is the " Devil's house." " Hateeta, (a 
Tuaric chief,) dreads this hill, and has told us many strange sto- 
ries of wonderful sights having been seen; thesehe firmly believes; 
and is sjtruck witli horror when we tell him that we will visit it." 
(Snd.) 

"We travelled by moonlight over a sandy soil, with numerous 
tufts of grass and mound hillocks, covered with shrubs, the sur- 
face in many places hard and crusty, from saline incrustation."— 
" A little after sunrise entered among the sand hills. Beyond this 
boundary of sand hills of the Wadey Ghrurbl, there is an exteD- 
sive sandy plain, with here and there tufts of grass." *'In the 
afternoon our track was on the plain. The mind is forcibly struck 
with the presence of nothing but deep sandy valleys and high sand 
bills. There is something of the sublime mixed with the melan- 
choly. Who can contemplate without admiration masses of loose 
sand, fully four hundred feet high, ready to be tossed about by every 
breez«, and not shudder with horror at the idea of the unfortunate 
traveller being entombed in a moment by one of those fatal blasts, 
which sometimes occur. On the top of one of these hills we halt- 
ed for the night. It was near full moon. Her silvery rays, con- 
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trasted wifii tiie golden hae of tiie nnd, and ihc general sfillnn^ 
gare rUe to a divern^ of reflectknu." — {Ibid.} 

The desert ii contuiually CDcnachug on tfae mrowidiiig r- 
gionu every tonudo roIlB tbe uitd in wives before it, and &ia 
enlarges tiie barren precinct. So sudden and paweifcl are Hiat 
can«ea and effects, (hat armies have been known to be snbiaei^ 
and perislk Caravans frequently meet with such disasters, lib 
destructiTe progress c^ the desert seems to have been steady, ud 
is fearfidly a^utrent. Sevens formerly celebrated for their fn' 
tility and culture, are new buried is dte sand. The ^vraleiKe 
of easterly winds has been driving it for eesturies upon Egypt) 
covering up the monuments of ancient psindeHr and coonteracdiig 
the irrigations of the Nile. Suins of stately temples, rsofs <£ 
dties, formerly surrounded by a rich and popidons territorj, ami 
merely peep above the surface of the ground; and die pynnudi 
stand like a break-wstsr, in the midst, unshaken but alauBt imr- 
Hdwdu 

Caravans must swaetimes travel for four or five days, withntt 
coming to any water. Against tiiia danger they provide, hj lend' 
ing their camels with it, at the various welU by which they pus- 
These wells are often brackish, and generally very low. Soim- 
times they have the appearance of stagnation; »)d at others, jos 
must dig several feet in the dry sand, before yttu reach water.— 
Yet, in the desert, to the parched palate, the worst is deiicioat.— 
It never or rarely rains iU any part Af the desert; in some, vtm. 
To these refreshing spots the weary traveller \o6ka forward witk 
delight: but he too <^ten reaches them only to expire with fatigDe, 
or from an imprudent use (rf* the water. *'The depth n( die well 
at Meshroo is from 16 to 30 feet: the w»ter good^ Knd free fnn 
saline impregnations: the ground around is strewed with hnnun 
skeletons, the slaves who have arrived exhwuted with thirst ind 
fatigne. Every few miles a skeleton was seen throng the wbcJ< 
day; some were partially covered with sand, o&ers with only t 
snudl mound, formed by the vrind. One hand often lay under tix 
head, and frequently both, as if in the act of compresnng the 
head. The skin and nembraaofls substance all shrivel iq> md 
dry, from the state of the air; the thick muscular and inter- 
aal parts only decay." — (Denhamt €, note.) 

" The lur&ce was sandy, till tb approached the hills, tka it 
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dialled to stonj. The1dabkh>llBwMconeB,puks&nda«^uiBitaiv 
looking cap, remiodud us of what we had aeen brfore. The gloom 
of those places m the dusk liaa something grand and awful. We 
winded up, wifh the lifht 'of a mom not a quarter old, and that 
lessened ^ty^zXaiAjAj. We passed many skeletons, both (^ 
huroKb beings xbA i:am^, which alwa^ kept us in mind of the 
dangers we were expmed to; some sandj and pebblj heds, as of 
a stream, and in one place high clayey banks, with iron ore under- 
neath. Skeletons lay about mangled in a shocking manner; here 
an arm, there an arm, taeA with their l^aments, at considerable 
distances firom the trunk. What cuuU have done ihisP Man 
ftrced by hunger, or the «amelei The latter are rery fond of 
chewing dritd bones, bat whetber tkey ever do so to those widi 
dried flesh on%em, I cannot Ba.y.^'~-(Ibid, Dr. Oudney'snote,S.) 
The desert eontaina numerous salt lakes, from which that arti- 
cle isexlracted in lumps by the TiUmos and Toaricka, and carried 
into the interiour, where it is very scarce, and sells at an enarmous 
price. When the natiTes of the interionr, «s Park informs us, 
wish to express great wedth in a roan, tiiey say that he eats salt 
widi his bread. "Abnost all the salt forGsatitms sre in low, pro- 
tected situations; the water is near; and often in the very centre, 
you have fine freah springs. There is no reason to believe tiiere 
are large subtorranean salt beds; if these existed to any great 
-esteot, we should not have toe freeh s[Hinge so prevalent*' ''We 
passed a lai^ tract of black surface, as if the sitoation of an ex- 
teiudve salt bed, from which the salt had only been removed a few 
years; it extends four or five miies to the eastward, and was more 
than a mile across, on our road." Where salt is not found natu- 
rally, it is obtained by artificial means. <* We saw a number of 
mud elevations, which «ppear as if produced by mud volcanoes; 
but diese are artificial, awl made for the preparation of salt I 
had long wished to see the extensive «alt plain that afibrded gudi 
GOpioBS supplies: origiuallyT no doubt, the large spaces I have sev- 
eral times noticed, afibrded idnindance, but the reproductitm could 
■et^e^ up with the quantity takoi away. Shallow pits were 
dug, which soon filled with water, and its evaporation left thick 
layers of salt." "Itishighly probable all this vast country was 
«ice a salt ocean : its height la nothing, considering its distance 
- inland. As far as I can leani, no salt formations exist within the 
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kNuidBtieg of the nina. When the wster iMues from the ami, it 
IB not brackish ; bvt if it remains scnne time Htagnant, it gets im- 
pregnated with saline matter. "~~fy&uf, 19.^ 

A few miles north of BUnu, the capita! of the Tibboos, vhich 
oar travellers reached on the 12th of January, 18133, are serenl 
lakes, in which are great qnantitieB of very pure ciystaUzed salt 
"On Tisitingthe two most productive lakes, which lay between 
low sand hills, I found that the truispareiit kind they put into 
bags, and send to Bomou and Soadan; a coarser sort is also pro- 
cured in hard pillars, and for nhich a ready market is ftnind. In 
Soadan, a single pillar weighing deven pounds, brings fonr or five 
dollars. The Tuarics supply themselves with salt entirely from 
the wadeys of the Tibboos. Twenty ^ousand bag#t>f 8«lt were 
said to have been carried off doring the last year ffy the Tuarics 
alose. The Tibboos must be another people, before they can keep 
the Tuarics from plundering their country : a people virho neither 
plant DOT sow : whose educaticm consists in managing a mahcHiy, 
(a swift sort of camel,) and the use of the spear; a>id who live by 
plundering the people around them, as well as those t^mn neces- 
sity or chance may lead to pass through their own country." — 
(Denham, S&.) 

"When the rains fall, which they do here in torrents in the 'sea- 
son, a sort of grass quickly springs up, many feet high. In pass- 
ing the deseiE, a few remaining roobi of this dried grass, which 
had been blown by the winds from Bodemam, were ei^rly seized 
on by the Arabs, with cries of joy, tw thrar hungry camels." — 
(Jbid, U.) 

"After a narrow stony pass, we carae to a halt iu a wadey cidl- 
ed Izhya. Here we had a gale of wind from the northeast for 
■three days. Our tents wer^ nearly buried in the sand, and we 
were obliged to roll ourselves up in blankets, nearly the whole 
time. We were encamped nearly west of the welts, about one 
hundred yards between them and a raas, er head ot land, whuJi 
had been in Ng^t for some time. This head is a land-mark to 
Icafilas, or caravans, coming in all directions, who wish If make 
the wadey: We passed Ametradumma about four hours; from 
which, to the north west, ia a wadey of date trees, called Sejge- 
dem, with sweet water : her« is generally a tribe of plundering 
Tibboos, who are always on the look out Cor stnall kafilas."" 
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(Sn^lS.) "It U from these wMderet«th»t snull kafiUs, or 
single merchuits, have to dread attack. Generally spewing, tibe 
r^jular Sheikhs (chiefs of towns or tribes) are satis^ed widt levj^ng 
a tax, while these are contented wi<h nothiag shwt td the whole.'' 
(Rid, 15.) 

'^Qat road lay over loose hills of fine sand, in which die camela 
sunk nearly knee deep. In passing these desert wilds, in which 
hills diaappeu in a single n^t by the drifting of the sand, and 
where all traces of the passage of even a Urge caravan, sometimes 
vanish in a few hours, the TibbooH have certain points in the dark 
sand-atone ridges, which from time to time ruse their heads in Ute- 
midst of this dry ocean of sand, and foim the only variety, and by 
th«m they steer th«r couroe. From one of these land-marks we 
waded through sand formed into liills from 30 to 60 feet in height, 
with neariy perpendicul&r sideB, the camels blundering and falling 
with their heavy loads. The greatest care is taken by the drivera 
in. descending these banks; the Arabs hang with all their weight 
on the animal's tail, by which means they steady him in his de- 
scent. Without this precaution the camel generally falls for- 
ward, and, of course, all he carries goes over his head." — (Ibid, 
33.) 

Such are &e perils and appearance of the desert, the character 
of its inhabitants, its productions, and the wanderers dial traverse 
it. Xhe B^itude must be alleviated, and dangers diminished, by 
being in a lai^ company; but sometimes these dreary and track- 
less wastes are crossed by single travellers. On the S5th of Jari' 
uary, 13 days' journey south of Bilma, Denham and Clapperton 
met two couriers,, mouatcd cm msherhies, only nine days from 
Kouka. TTiey were on their way to Mourznk, with despatches 
fromtheSh^khof Kouka. "Tlie Tibboos are the only people who 
will andertake this most arduous service; and the chances are sa 
much against boA returning hi safety, that one is never sent alone. 
The two men we had encountered were mounted oq two superb 
maherhies, and proceeding at tiie rate of about six miles an hour. 
A bag of parched com, and one or two skins for water, with a 
small brass basin, and a wooden bowl, out of which they ate 
and drank, were all their comforts. A little meat, cut in strips 
and dried in 4ie sun, is sometimes added, which they eat raw; for 
thev nu^ly lijht a fire, and the want of it ilurinj the nights, on 
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ipproachlng Fczzin, where the cold winda are sometiracs bitii^ 
ifter the day's heat, is often fatal to such travellns. A bag is 
suspended nnder the tail of die maherhj, by winch means the 
dung is {K^Bcrred, and serves as fiiel on h^&ig ib the n^t— 
Without a kafila, and a sufficient nnmber of camels to carry snch 
iDdispeDSaUes as wood and water, it is indeed a perilous journey." 
(Ibid, 37.) 

None but those accastomed to snch a life, could endure the 
journey; for, berides the privations of food and rest, etd Ae heat 
of the climate, from which there is no shelter, the gut of the ea- 
mel is described as being to those not used to it, tike the jolting 
of an ox-cart, driven at full speed over the Foaghest roa^ 

Though single travellers and weak kailas are liable to be plun- 
dered and massacred in the desert, by the wuidering partie»of 
Arabs, or at thdr fixed settiementa^ yet, when strosg and nume- 
rous, they sometimes inflict the some treatment on their natural 
enemies. The escort of our traveUers wtse always on the look, 
out for plunder, and it was difficult ever to restrain them. Se-^ 
veralof their camels having died, BooKhatoom gentoutmoraudlfi^ 
partigs to plunder others. ** Tlie former deeds of the Arabs are, 
however, still in the memory of the Tibboos, and they had in- 
creased the distance between their huts mi the h^ road by * 
timely striking of their tents. But nine camels- of the maheifa^- 
species were brought in, yet not without a riumiahi a ieesh party 
was despatched, and did not return at night. We were all order- 
ed to remain loaded, and no ovx was flowed to quit the drele i» . 
which the tents were pitched." The next d»y> this par^ return- 
ed with tturteen camels. * (hie fellow had traced the mwko of a. 
flock of sheep to a small village of tmtd'totfaeeast at our coarse, 
and now gave notice of the discovery. The poor frighted ihap- 
herds ha<l seen him, and moved off wtth th«ir alL Bat they were 
pursued and plundered, notwithstanding our offoAdoa and the 
disapprobation of Boo Khaloom." Thus th^r ni^td emine oC 
life, and the constant dangers to which they an esposed in these 
dreary solitudes, have estranged meik frmtt the feelii^ of <wc 
camnMn nature, and st(«led their bosons against &eir ftjjow- 
creaturea. Not content that tiie fleue&ts should .war a^inst 
them, they seek to mcreaae each otiier's mitery and W^niiiga, by 
mutual wroi^. ' 
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I We left our travellers, oti &e 4tli «f Fd>ruaty, 188}, nt Lwi, 

I eujoying their first liglit of the lake Tctud. The banka were cov- 
ered with wild fowl, that hwl oat hsmt to dre«d the Bpartsnun. 
[ The water is awf et and plesMBt. and abaanda in &ii. The party 
] continued their iwrie br Kfluka. "OuijwttiBg hui, weinuae- 
diatclj plunged into a thickly fS«ited fovest xf accacias, witii 
higl%aa«iprwood; aed at the dietaoce of anij a few hundred 
yanU from the towa (whi<^ contains two Ibousand smili,) we 
came upon Wge heaps of elephants* dung, forming lutlooka three 
or four feet high, asd laarks of their footsteps. The tracks of 
th«t»e animals increased as we proceeded. Fart of the d^ our 
riud laj aloiig the banks of the Tchad* and ^ elephants' foot- 
marks, of aa immense size* and tmij a few hours old, vrett in 
abundance. Whole trees were brok^ down, where tbej had fe^ 
We also killed this day an enormous snake, measurii^ 16 feet in 
length. Scarcely a mile farther^ a drove of wild cattle were seen 
bounding to the west." Some days afterwards th^ saw a drove 
of elephants, upwards of ISO in nnmber, feeding on the shorfMu 
and beautiful birds, guinea-fowls, hyenas, wild hogs, sntelojMS 
and monkeys they ti^uently met with. 

On the 13th of February, they acrived ataconsideraUe rirer 
called the Yeou, ^* in some parts more than fifty yards wide, with 
a fine hard sandy bottom, and banks nearly perpmdicular, and 
with a strong current ntnning three miles and a half an hour to 
the eastward." On the south ude oi the river atands a town of 
the same name; to whislt they crossed, in cuioeB of the nideat 
constructioB, their camels and horses swimming over, with thur 
lieads made last to the boats.. 

On the I7th,.they entered Konka, the Kwlence of the sheikh 
of Bonwo, one of the most pnwerfut chiefs of Central Adika^ 
whose name was £^ Kutemy. Ue was a soldier of fortune, and 
ruled the whole empire, imdet a nominal sovereign, the Sultan of 
Bomnu, who holds at Bimie, the capital, his preposterous court, 
wfal^ we shall piKsently describe. When they were at a week's 
disttnce, El Kanen^ had sent couriers, irith presents, to welcome 
tfiem; and for their anhal ai Ins c^tal, he bad reserved a di»- 
fhj of all hit a{detidoiir and power. " I had ridden on," says 
Major Denham, "in fiivnt of Boo £haloom and his Arabs, jntd 
bad lost sigjht of them, batcying tlat the road could not be mibta- 
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ken. On approaching a part of the forest lets thickly planted, I 
was not a little Bnrprised to He in front of me a body of several 
thoaaand cavalry, drawn up in line, and extending right and left 
as far as I could see. They remained quite steady, withoat ntnae 
or coniiuion; and a few horsemen, who were moving about in front, 
giving directions, were the only persons out of th« ranks. Od 
the Arabs appearing in si^t, a durat, or yell, was g^v«n by the 
sheikh's pei^e, which rent the air: a blast waa blown from their 
i^de instruments of mnsic equally loud, and they moved on to 
meet Boo-Rhaloom and his Arabs. There was an appearance of 
tact and managenent in their movements which astonished me: 
three separate small bodies, from the centre and each flank, kept 
charging ra|ndly towarda us, to within a few feet of our horses 
heads, withoat checking the speed of their own until the moment 
of their halt, wlule the whole body moved onwards. These par- 
ties were Counted on small but very perfect horses, who stoppad 
and wheeled from their utmost speed with great precision and ei- 
actness, shaking their spears over their heads, exclaiming, * Bar- 
ka! harkai alia kiakkmn cha, aQa cheragaJ^ — ' Blessing', blessing' 
sons of your country! sons of your country!* and returning 
quickly to the front of the body, in order to repeat the charge. 
While all this was going on, they closed in their right and left 
flanks, and surrounded the little body of Arab warriors so com- 
pletely, as to ^^-e the com{^ment of welcoming them much the 
appearance of a declaration of contempt for their weakness. 1 
am quite sure this was premeditated; we were all so closely press- 
ed as to be nearly smothered, and in some danger from the crowd- 
ing of the horses and clashing of the spears. Moving on was 
impMsible; and we therefore came to a. full stop: our chief v/ts 
much enraged, but it was all to no purpose, he was only answered 
by shrieks of ' welcome 1' This annoyance, however, was BOt of 
long duration; Barca Gana, the sheikh's first gen^I, a n^o of 
a noUe aspect, clothed in a figured silk tobe, or shirt, and monnt- 
ed on a beautiful Mandara horse, made his appearance; and after 
« little delAy, the rear was cleared of those who had pressed u 
upon us, ud we moved on, althongh but very slowly, from tiie 
frequent impediment thrown in onr way by these inld equestri- 
ans. 
" The shiekh's n^roes, as they vftre called, meaning the black 
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cliie&uid faTourites, all railed to that rank by some deed of 
bravery, were habited in coats of mall compoied of iron chain, 
which covered them from the throat to the kneea, ^viding behind 
and corering on each aide of the horae. Some of them had hel- 
mets, or rather ikuU-caps of the game metal, with chain-pieces, 
all tufficiently strong to ward off the stroke <tf a spear. Tbdr 
horses heads were also defended by plates of iron, brass, and 
silver, just leaving sufficient room for the eyes of the animal." 

There is in Peale'a museuio, in Baltimore, a suit of armour pre- 
cisely similar to those here described, which was brought from 
Rusua, and had belonged to a Bashkur Tartar, in one of the re- 
mote south-eastern provinces. It is not unlikely that those of the 
■heikh's troops may have been brou^t by aome caravan, after 
■ome strange mutation of property, from Tartary. They cer- 
tainly were not made in fiomou, for there the manofacture of iron 
is in its rudest original state: their anvils are laige stimes, thuT 
h«iuners rough heavy bits of iron. CUppertou, in his jotimey to 
Sackatoo, was surprised to find, in.the poasessitm of some Fela^ 
t^ a cross of Malta, and to meet with men armed with awords 
that formerly belonged to that celebrated order. They had been 
brought from the Mediterranean. It is amunng to observe how 
sonwaxticlea, of iessdigmty, have found their way to Central 
Africa- The Sultan of Sackatoo, Bello, a man of hi§^ character 
and intelligence, tent him dinn«r one day on pewter dishes that 
bore the London mark} and in the market at Kano (I believe it 
was,] a city of Haussa, half way to Sackatoo, he jmrchased ao 
English cotton umbrella for three dollwa. 

Wherever the armour came from, it was in this array that our 
travellers, after much tedious and fatiguing ceremony, entered 
Kouka, which mig^t be called the great olqect of thw journey. 
It was almost a year since they left Tripolii two months and a 
half since they 1^ Monrzuk; and from the former place, th^ 
had come 1300 miles. 

The Sh^kh into whose presence they were slowly ushered with 
great form and etiquette, they found in a " small dark room, rittlng 
m a carpet, plainly dressed in a blue tobe of Soudan and a shawl 
turban. Two agrees were on each side of him, armed with [dt- 
tols, and on his carpet lay a brace of these instruments. Fire- 
arms were hanginx ia different parts of the room, presents fiMn 
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Ae Bnhkw and: Musteptw L'AchnM^ tbe Sutthn of fyeKUOt which 
are h«« consUiBred' u itnaiit^le. Hit penoul appearaace was 
prepoweBHing, Bpparentlynot man than forty-fiYe, witii an expns- 
sive conntanance, and' a- benevolent emile. We delivered oar leti 
ter from the Buhaw. Mhar he had read it, he enquired ' what 
was our object m coming ?* Wa anawered, 'to seethe coantiy 
nerelyi and to ^ve an account of its inhabitants, produce, and 
appearance, as our Sultan was desiixius of knowing every part of 
the globe.* His reply was, that ' we were welcfiwc, and what- 
ever be could show us would give him pleasure; that he had or- 
dered hnts to be built for us in the town; that we nught then go, 
accompanied by one of his peO[de, to see tiiem; and that when 
we were recovered from the &tig«eft of our long journey, he woald 
be happy to see \k%.* With'tiiis we took our leave. 

"Our huts were little round buildings, |daced within a w^ (<^ 
clag') at no great distance from the Sheikh's: the enclosure VM 
quadran^ar, and had several' divisions formed by partitaansof 
atraw mats, where nests oP hatS were bnilt, and occupied by the 
sttanger merchants who acoompanied the kafila. One of th«w 
dIvisianB was assigned to uS) and we' crept into the shade of uar 
earthy dwei lings, nOt a Qttle bdgued with our entre and {ffesents- 
tbo." 

In a few hours, they were again taken to tbe Sheikh, and ca^ 
lud' the iMxsents they had brought for hint from Engluidi iB ei' 
amining which, ha displayed g^vat shacwdnesa. Dnring the con- 
versation, he. shoitfed evident satiebotionat dteir assursnce thcC 
the King of Ei^land had' heard of him and Bornou. " This," 
said he^ turnip to-oae of hie offlcere, *' is in cwsequenca of our 
defeating' tile Bfigbaimies.'* "Upon which, the chief who had 
napttdistingnished MmselP in these memorabte battles, seatu^ 
bimMtf itt' front' of us, demanded, ' Did he ever hear of mef 
Xhe> immediate reply of 'certainly,' did wonders fwour^ause. 
Exclamations were general; and, ' ah, then your king pniatbea 
great man'!* w&B re-echoed frem every side." 

M- Bl Ktevemy' they aJWays found an ^intelligent and fatftfo' 
fti«id, notmthstimding tiie many reports that were circid**' 
amdng'the ignontst' and'credulous peo[de, to their disadvantage- 
If was mmonred, for-instante, that tiiey would build shipaon'the 
ItdSe, return Home, and' brtng-mcie wMte peo[de to overran A* 
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cowntrj. Alarm at stnragen, so supoiOr ia arts and arms to 
themselvea, was ikM: to be wandered at. Tbey conid not compre- 
hend how people should come so far, merely from curioutyj and 
the Muurish merchants, apprehensive of a rival commerce, en> 
Guur^ied these causes of distrust. But El Ktineinj, though he 
might for a momeot yield to the general persuasion, always listen- 
ed to reason, was convinced, and never withdrew his protection or 
abated the kindness of his treatment. Their musical boxes, fire- 
arms, telescopes, rockets, Hillman's ingenious tools and works, 
thdr maps, books and papers, and descriptions of the modes and 
implements (^ war, and curiosities of their own country, excited 
his admiratloat and continually elicited his natural goodness of 
feeltng and sagacity. When they told him of cannon that would 
batter down the walls of cities, he inquired whetiter they had 
with them any thing like wild-fire, that mi^t be thrown into a 
place and ctmsume it; and was much disappointed when they an- 
swered that they had not The Swiss Bans-des-vaches, played 
by the niu»cal box, deeply affected him : " He covered his face 
with his hand, and listuied in «lence; and on one man near him 
breaking the charm with a load exclamation, he struck him a blow 
which made all his followers tremble.'* 

At Kouka our travellers made their principal abode, and thence 
visited various parts of the interiotir. It is one of the laif;est dr 
ties of Bomou, and stands about 15 miles from the lake Tchad. 
Angomou, the largest and mint populous town of the empire, con- 
taining 30,000 inhalntants, is situated about 16 miles from Kouka, 
and two miles from Bimie, the residence of the Snltan. To the 
latter they went first ; and wtre presented to the Sultan of Bor- 
nou. " He received us in an open space in front of the royal 
rendence : we were kept at a considerable distance, while his peo- 
ple approached to within a hundred yards, passing first on horse- 
back ; and after dismounting, and prostrating themselves before 
him, they took their places on the ground in front, but witii their 
backs to the royal person, wluch is the custom of the country. 
He was seated in a sort of cage of cane or wood, and through the 
ruling looked upon the assembly, who formed a sort of semicircle 
before him. Nothing could be more absurd and grotesque than 
the figures who formed this court. Here was all the outward' 
:^ow of pomp and grandeur, without one particle of power: he 
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reigna mnd governs by the aofferance of the Sheikh ; »nd the bet- 
ter to answer his views, bj making him popular witb >U parties, 
fte Sultan is amused bj indHl^ng in all tiw fMj mi l^otry of 
the ancient N^ro sovereigns. Large belSes And large beads are 
indiBpengable for those who serve at the court of Botbou; aai 
those who uDfortiinately possess not the former fa^ nature, or on 
whom lustiBeas will not be forced bj crammii^, supply die defi- 
dency by wadding, which, as they sit on the horse, ^ves the hti\j 
the curious appearance of hanging orer the pumiact of the saddle. ■ 
The head is enveloped in folds of muslin or linen of various co- 
Imirs, though mostly white, so as to deform it as much as possible, 
and make it appear to be completely on one ude." These bel- 
lies and turbans are not much worse than the hoops and periwigs;, 
that were, not long since, indispensable at the court of St Jamea. 
Indeed, they would seem to be derived from each other. "Near- 
ly in front of the Sultan was an extempore declaimer, shouting 
ftnth the praises and pedigree of his master; and near him, one 
iriw bore the long wooden fvr^mm (a trumpet about ten feet 
I«ig) on which he ever and anon blew a blast, loud and unmusical. 
N<^ing could be more ridiculous than the appearance of these 
people squatting down in their places, tottering under the wught 
and magnitude of their turbans and bellies, while their legs that 
appeared underneatli, but 111 accorded with the bulk of the other 
parts." 

In the geography of Central Africa, the most remarkable fea- 
ture is the great lake Tchad, which covers several thousand roile» 
of country, and contains many iqhabtted ialands.* To the west 
of it is the empire of Boidou; and to the west of Bomou, that of 
Haussa, of wliich Saekatoo is the capital. On the nordiem shores 
of the lake is the kingdom of Kanem ; and on its southern, those 
of Begharmi and Loggun. A large river, called the Ycou, falls 
into it from the west; and from the south, another, called the 

*" These Uknds are inhabited by tlie BiildooniBhi who live t^ plun4erii^ 
on the amn land, and cany oiT ever; thmg they can luck up. Their halntv 
tlons tfe three or four ^ays* diitant, towaiJs the centfe of the lake. Ttie 
dread which the nativM appear to have of these tslandera, U ^mott equal t» 
their feared the TuarickH; buttheforrDei are less rapacious and bloody in their 
vista. TlieysoTDetiraesphindera village, aDdcaifyoff the nttle in th^ ca- 
noes. No iBPtni are talcen to put a stop to their depredations, eveti in Bar. 
sou, near the capital." 
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Shwy, much more conatdef&ble. The inhabttanis are nnmerooB. 
Their prevailing colour i.t black; but there is a great rariety of 
hue, from the mixture of different tribes and the effects of climate. 
Jhoae of Kanem have handsomer and more regular forms and fea- 
"tures than the rest. It is they who are now, in the frequent and sad- 
den flactuatioHS of dominion that occur in those loosely constituted 
nations, masters and conquerors of Bomou. That central empire 
was formerly subdued and wrested from its Negro dynasty, by thp 
Felatfdis, a brave and hardy race of men fram the south-west. 
But they had not possessed it long, when £1 Kanemy, with a hand- 
ful of followers, rebell«d, and, increasing his strength and forces 
with every victory, drove them back, and cwGned them within the 
limits of Haussa, where they still are masters. After tUs glori- 
ous success, preferring power to empty pomp, he declined the 
throne himself, but re<«st^li^ed the ancient Negro sovereigns ; 
ander cover of whose sacred name, he reigns as perpetual dicta- 
tor. In consequence of these frequent inroads of Whole tribes or na- 
tions upon each other, and the roving and unsettled character and 
habits of many of them, the population of Central Africa presents a 
jumbled and modey appearance. In Bomou, where those causes 
have oftenest occurred, it is particularly remarkably. Ten difec* 
ent languages, tir dialects of the same language, are spoken in tiie 
empire. ** The Shouaas have brought with them the Arabic; and 
are divided into tribes, still bearing the names of some of the 
most formidable Bedouin hordes ofilgypt. It is said they can 
muster 15,000 in the field mounted." The Begharmis are also 
found in ^eat numbers ; also Tuaridis and Tibboos ; and Kanem- 
boOB whom £1 If^nemy brought with him. 'Hiese various fore^ 
tribes constitute bis armed force. The Bomou people, or the Xe- 
gro nations of the country, are no warriors: they leave the cares 
of battle to others, and peaceably pass under the dominion of 
whoever succeeds in taking tjibir country. 

Oo7«mment, in Central Africa, is absolute : laws arbitrary, aqd 
panishment summary. The murderer is handed over to the rela- 
tions of the deceased, to be put to death wiith clubs ; and thieves 
lose their hand, or are buried Tq> to ^e neck in the ground, to be 
tprmented by the flies utd insects. 

The towbs are generally lai^ and well built ; with nuid n-all^ 
(fairtj-fire or forty fefet high, and nexriy twenty tMCk.. <-'I1ie 
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ImKa Gcmrist of sevenl court-yuds, fadiwMB four walls, «ttb 
tpartroents leading out of them for alaret ; ihen a pusage, ud 
an iatuT coort, leading to the habitationi (tf the different wiva, 
who have each a square space to themselvefl, enclosed by wslli, 
• tad a handttome thatehed hut. From thence, also, yoa ascend i 
wide tturcasc of five or six steps, leading to the apartmentB of 
the owner, which cunaist of two buildings liko towers or tarrets, 
with a terrace of communication between them, looking into the 
street, with a castellated window. The walls are made of reddisb 
clay, as smooth as stucco, and the roofs most tastefully ux:bed on 
the inside with branches, and thatched on the out with a grus ' 
known in Barbary bj the name of lidthur. The homj of the ga- 
zelle and antelope serve aa substitutes for nails or pegs^ TKete 
are fixed in different parts of the walls, and on them hang the 
quivers, bows, spears and shields of the chief. A roan of conw- 
quence will soroetiipes have four of these terraces and ci^ht tur- 
rets, formiug the faces of his mansion or domain, with all the 
Ipartroents of his women within the space below. KotonlTthow 
en aetivUi (as the Frencii would say,) but diose on the Euperut- 
nuated list, are allowed hiUutations. Horses and other aninuli 
are usually aUowed an enclosure near one of the court-yards fono- 
ing the entrance. Dwellings, however, of tiiia description ve 
not common. Those generally used by the inhabitants are mere 
huts of straw, or huts of coarse matji made of grass that pvm 
antiie luke, or huta with circular mud walls. -The latter ire 
idmit eight feet in diameter inside, ^lout the shape of a hay-stack, 
with a hole at the bottom to creep in at, and no windows.*' Wt 
ter b their «nly beverage ; thw only utensUs, earthen pots ud 
wooden bowls. A small brass baun tinned is a present for i Sol- , 
tan, and is used to driitk out o£ A large copper kettle will wU 
for a slave. 

"The heat is excessive, but not uniform; Iram March todit 
end of June being the period when the sun has most power. At 
this season, about two hours after noon, the tbennometer will riu 
sometimeBto 105° and 107°; and scorehing and ntffbcating wisdi 
&om the south and soutfa-«ast prevail. The nigiita are dreadinllj 
oppressive; the thermometer not falling uuch beWw 100°, until * 
few hours before day light; w4um 66" or SB" denote eomparttiTe 
freshness. Towardstiie middle «f Ma^, BoEB0ttii<rintadi>rii^ 
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lent tempests of thunder and lightning and rain. Yet in aucfa a 
diy state is the earth at this time, and so quicklj is the water ab- 
sorb^, that the inhabitants scarcely feel the inconvenience of the 
season. They now pfrepare the ground for their com'; and it is 
all in the earth before the end of June, when the lakes and rivers 
beg^n to ovei^ow ; and from the extreme flatness of the country, 
tracts of nuany miles are quicltly converted into large lakes of wa- 
ter. Nearly constant rains now deluge the land, with cloudy, 
damp, and sultry weather." In October the winter commences, 
, and the eropa are got in< The air is milder and more fresh. To- 
wanls the beginning of January, the thennometer seldom will 
mount higher, at any part of the day, than 74° or 75°; and, in 
the morning, descends to 58" or 60°1 

The inhabitants are exceedingly abstemious and simple in tb^ 
diet Bread is not known; and but little wheat is therefore sown. 
Bailey is cultivated in small quantities; and also rice. They 
have fonr kinds of beans in great abundance. But the grain most 
in use among them is a species of millet, upon which feed the 
people of ^1 classes, as well as the animals. Salt they scarcely 
know the use of; and, when they ban procure it, wilt hold it in 
their mouths like sugar. Maize, cotton, and indigo grow wild 
along the bordei^ of the lake. Onions are to be procured near 
the great towns only, but no other vegetable. " The people in- 
deed have nofliing beyond the bare necessaries of life; and are 
rich only in slaves, ballocks and horses." Their dress consisu 
of one, two, or three large shirts, according to tiie wearer's 
means: a cap«f dark blue is worn on the head by persons of rank. 
Others, and generally all, go bare headed, with their heads shaved. 
They are scrupulous Mussulmans, and less tolerant than the Arabs. 
Their only implement of husbandry is an ill shaped hoe, which 
they rudely manufacture of iron brought from the Mandara 
mountains; and the b^urs of their wretched agriculture devolve, 
almost entirely, m women. 

They seldom take more than two or three wives at a time; but 
divorce them as (rften as they please. The women are particular- 
ly cleanly; and have large mouths, thick lips, and high foreheads. 
They tattoo themselves. ' 

The domestic animals are dogs, sheep, goats, cows, and herds 
rf oxen beyond all calculation. The Shouaas on the banks of the 
VOL. Ilr-No. 10. 4 
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Tchad, have probably 20,000, near their different villages; and 
the shores of the great river Shary could fumiah double that nutn* 
ber. They also breed mullitudeB of hones, with which they fur- 
Biah the Soudaa market. The domestic fowl is coHimon; gaioe 
also is abundant. It consists of antelopes, gazelles, hares, par- 
tridges, grouse, wild ducks and §;eese, pelicans, ^inea-fuwl, and 
ostriches. The wild animals are Irons, tiger-cats, leopards, hye- 
nas, jackalls, civet cat, the fos, and hosts of monkeys of all sizes 
and colours; besides the elephant, the bufialoe, cameleopard, bi)h 
popotamuB and crocodile. The beasts of burthen used by the i» 
habitants are the bullock and the ass. Upon these they ride, 

. with tlielr produce, to market. Camels are found is the posses- 
eion of strangers only, and men of high distinctian and office. 
The sheep has hair, and not wool. 

They have no gold. Brass and copper are bron^t in small 
quantities from Barbary; ,and probably silver alao. - Iron they 
procare in the Muidara mojintaius; a very higli chain, that mus 
from the norlh-west to (lie 8outh7east, nine days' journey south of 
Kouka. InthesemountainsthcriverShary seeatsto take its rise. 
They correspond very nearly, to tlie position given in ancient 
naps to the " Mountains of the Mooa ;" which bad begun to be 
pronounced mountains in the moon, from not having been discov- 
ered or mentioned by modern travdlerg. Denham, in an interest- 
ing journey which he took to them. In ocaapluiy with a HiarxndiDg 
expedition in search of slaves, which^ had nctuiy proved fatal to 
him, 'as it did to Boo Khaloom and many (£ his ^jabs, describes 
them as being from 2,500 to 5,000 feet in height, and very bold 
and alpine in their features. We with we had room to describe 
that excursion more fully: but we must defer it, aa well at those 
to Loggun and along the northern ^ores ^ the lake. Clap- 
perton's important and interesting journey to Sackatoo, which oc- 
cupied seven months, we nwst also rsserve for. sone other time. 

' In this sketch, our object has heen to g^ve a hasi account of tiiek 
principal discoveries. But much remains ^t our limits do not 
allow US to notice. What our readers have here seen, will induce 
tbem to refer to the work itself, by a penwal of which they will 
Ite amply cAmpensated. It is, to our miada, one rf the most io- 
tereating that we have ever seen. The striloog aord^ irf" the 
details, ih^ iodijbita^e truth, thcjufferioga oS the traveUers 
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their long absence, an^ final return, give it the reality of history, 
with all the brilliant hues of fiction. Their narrative is a collec- 
tion of Instructive facts, which, in no instance, any attempt is 
made to pervert into theory ; and the style and sentiments are, in 
general, worthy of the subject 

The Niger, the long sought Niger, they did not succeed in 
reacliing, Clapperton was informed, at Sackatoo, that he was 
wiljiin five days' journey of if, at the point where Parte was lost. 
They collected various accounts of it from the natives, and drew 
from them a map of ila courses but from the confused and vague 
accounts- of ignorant people, witli whoae languages they were but 
imperfectly acquainted, we cannot form a reason^e conjecture. 
As the Niger must, in its long course through different nations, 
assume various names, which have not yef been ascertained, en- 
quirers may easily be led into error: On their arrival at the 
Veou, tl»e Arabs cdled it the Nile ; which shows what reliance 
may be placed on their geograplkical knowledge. From what we 
have been able to collect, we should ccHijecture, that the Niger- 
must either dischaf^e itself into the ocean at the Bi^t of Benla, 
or through the wide mouth of the Congo, or into the Tchad, from 
the Bouth, under the name of the Shary. That immense inland 
Sea has probably no outlet, unless it be during the rainy season, 
when it overflows: and if it have one, it must be at its western 
end; where, as DenViam, who bad eiamined its otheri^res, was 
told, there is the dry but elevated bed of a river. In those 
countries, where evaporation is so great, the sands so arid and 
thirsty, and the season so long in which there falls no rain, many 
of the rivers, which are full uid impetuous in winter, are perfect- 
ly dry at other times. Clappnlon looked, from an eminence, for 
several miles along the dry bed of one, which was two hundred 
yards vride, and whose banks were thirty or forty feet high. This 
waste of waters will account for the smalloess rf the Shary, if 
we suppose that river to be the Niger. At its mouth it is about 
half a mile wide, deep, and flowing witii a n^jid current, even in 
the dry season ; and discharges as great a body of water, perhaps, 
as file Niger could have preserved, diiring its long course of 2,000 
miles, from the absorption and evaporation to which it woald be 
subjected. Into what sea, or river, or lake the Tchad pours its 
Superfluous *sters, if indeed it have an outlet, we shall not pr? 
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tend, in the actual state of our infonmation, to determine ; whe- 
ther it be into some remote lake^ or the Red Sea, or the Indiw 
Ocean. It wil! probably be aacertoined by Claiq>erton. 

But we have led tiie intreind exj^tHYrs to the depths of Central 
African— we must restore (hem to thek Triends and countrj.* 
On the 14th of September, 1824, tiiey turned away from the 
banks of the Tchad, and mored on homewards, to retrace their 
steps across die desert The sands they safely crossed: and on 
the S6th January, 1835, they arrived at Tripoli; upwards of tiuee 
years after their departure. During that time, they had penetrt- 
ted further into Africa, and made the world better acquunted 
with its inhabitants, geo^phy, and condition, than any other trav- 
ellers that have lived to record their discoveries. The iiameB of 
Clt^perton, Denham, Oudney, Hillman, are now, and evu will 
be, almost as intimately associated with the idea of Atiica, as that 
of Columbus with America. 

* Oudney died on the expeditian to S>ck»too; ind Lieutenant Toole, irtia 
hadcomcftfaDoat vinittended acrow tbc detert, to join them in BonuWt M' 
that to the Sbarj and the Bouttiehi shores of the lake. 



T\ie Mxleou Chief. 

Some of our readers may perhaps recollect the story of Ae Af- 
rican Chieftun, published in the April' uamber of the Repoutorf, 
for 1825. We are peculiarly gratified to perceive, that "William 
Cullen Bryant, Esq. the editor of the United States' Literary Gt- 
zette, and whose admirable genius for poetry is acknowledged 
both in this country and Eun^e, has done us the honour to per- 
pfftuate the memory of that unadorned statement of facts, by tiie 
following beautiful and pathetic stanzas: 

Chained in the market place he itco^ 

A man of giant &ame. 
Amid the ^thering multitude 
. That shrunk to hear hii name. — 
All stem of look and strong: "rf limb; 

His dark eje on the ground ; 
And siTentl}r they gtted on him^ 
As on a lion bound. 
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VKtAy, but veil, (bit eluef had fooglit, 

He vu m c^ifive now, 
Tet pride, that fortune humbles not, 

Wu written on hi* brow t 
The son hU duk bnad boacmi wore. 

Shoved warrior tnie ind brave : 
A prince among hu tribe before. 

He codld not be aiAive. 

llien to hit conqueror h^ qtake — 

"H; brother ia a king') 
Undo tbii necklace from xaj neck, 

And take this bimcelet ring. 
And send ine where my brother r^n^ 

And I wiD fiU thy bands ' 

With itMea of irory from the plun^ 

A>d goM ^iit ttvta the rands." 

•Not for thy ivory or thy gold 

Win I unbind thy chain ; 
That blood; hand shall never hold 

The battle apen ag»ii. 
A price tby nation never gave, 

ShiU yet be paid far thee ; 
For tbeu sbatt be the Christian's ^ve. 

In land beyond the sea." 

Then wept the warrior cfaieC and badfe 

To thred his k>ck> awqi ; 
' And, one by one, each heavy brud 

Befive the victor lay. 
Tluck were the pluted locks, and long; 

And deftly hidden there 
Sbone many a ire^ of gold among 

The (brfc and crisped hair. 

tLook 1 feast thy g^edy eye with gold 

Long kept for sorest need, 
Take it— (hou aikest sums untold— 

And my that I am freed : 
Take it — my wife, the long, long day 

Weeps by the cocoa tree. 
And my ycning cUldren leave their pHtj', 

And ask in vajn, for me." 

" I take thy gold-^-but I hare mad^ 
Thy fetters fsst'uid strong 
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And ween Out by tfw cocoa shirk 

Thy wife duJl mit thee tenp* 
StToni; WM die igony thil rtiook 

The captive^ frmme, to hew. 
And the pn>nd «ieamn^ of his look 

Wis dianged to mortal (b«r. 

Hii heirt was broken — cmied his bnm — 

At once his eye grew wild. 
He straggled fiereety willi his chain, 

Whiipered, and wept, and smiled i 
Yet wore not long those fiital bands. 

And once, it shut of diy. 
They drew him forth upon the sand^ 

The foul byeiu'i prey. B, 



ContributioTts to the American Colonization Society, from 
lOlh October, 1886, to 5lh January, 1827, inclusive. 

Prom Joseph Nourse.Esq, per thelbllowing', viz: 

A. B. a tbiiik otTenng, - - - g 5 00 I 

collections in Presbyterian church, Harrodsburg', 

Ky. by Wro. Nourse, of Mercer co. Ky. - 13 20 j 

do. in do. New Providence, Ky. per do. II 56 ' 

29 76 

conectiom in Reformed Pretestant Dutch church. Market { 

street. New York, Ber. Doct. McMurray Pastor, per Jolin 
Scofield, treasurer, . - - - - 35 OO | 

do. in Presbyterian cborcli in Washington, Pa. per O. Jen- 
nings, Esq. - • - - - >16(K) 
do. in do. Cross Boida, Pa. per do. - - . ■ ■ 10 00 
do. in Rev. Mr. Horehmd's church, Versailles, Woodford 

CO. Ky. per T. B. BUckbum, Samuel VTilson, and A. Mul- ' 

drow, Esqrs. • • - - ■ . 18 00 

do. at Lebanon, Conn. - - ... . lO OO I 

do.>tWestfbrd,NewYork, 5 00 

do. at Presbyterian church at Danvillo village, Kev Yodc - 4 3' 

do. in Presbyterian church at Hempstead, Rockland co. Hew 

York, r 6 9» 

do.atWantage, New Jersey, per Rev. G. Allen - - 10 Ki 

do. in Lebanon congregilion, of Rev. Thos. D. Baird, near i 

Pittsburg, Pa. 6 00 

do. in High Bridge church, Va. per Matthew Houslon - 7 00 i 

Carried fonard- % 156 ^^ I 
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CentribtiHonMt ^e. 



Brought fincard, % 
1 Pr»b;teiian cliuicb of Uercer, Pa. pec Job. SdMi, 



do. in Brick cburcb, under care of Doctor Spring, New York, 
per A. G, Fbelps, Esq. ..... 

do. at Monroe, Clark co. Ohio, by Fr. West, per A. BradJcy, 
Esq. ....--. 

do. in Second Prest^criancburch,WibiungtOB,Uelaware, per 

S. Sappington, Esq. , . - . . 

do. by Rev. R. It. Curley. m tbe Nortbem cities, \iz : 

Heceived from Mr. nm. Ilyde, Poiibmd, Maine, ntoDe; for the Re- 

poutoiy ...... 

fi-om Eev. Daniel Wateibuiy, Franklin co. N. Y. 
from tbe Auxiliary Colonization Socie^, Troy, N. Y. 
from tbe Olive rtreetBaptin cburcb. New Yoikciiy, aeol- 

lection (rf . - ... 

N. Marlboro', N. Y, collection on the 4th July, per J. C. 

Brigham ...... 

from the congregation in Plattsburg, N. Y. per Moses Chase 
collection in North Dutch Church, Albany, New York, 

after a discourse by Bev. H. B. Gurley, Nov. 36, 183fi 
do. do. in I^sbyterian cburch, Hudsoii.N. Y. . 
do, do, in Presbytctian cburcb, Catskill, N. Y. 
fi'om Auxiliary Coloiiiiation Society, Hudson . - 
from Aiixiliaiy Colonization Society, N. Y. 
from Sunday School, No, 23, N.Y. on 4th July . 
collection iu Preabyterian cburcb, Pctersburougb, N. Y. 
collection in Presbyterian congregation, Bloumingrove, 

N. Y. by Rev. G. Arbuckle, - 
collection in Coventry, Conn, 
from 1 young lady, Albany, N. Y, 
from two Friends - . ■ . 

Trom collections at HuntsviUe, Alabama, per Geo. Holton, E»q. 
do. in Cabin John church, Hontgomeiy count]', Md. 
Auuliary Sodety d* Rockingbam, Va. per Isaac Haidesty, Esq. 
do. of Albemarle, Ta. per Bev. J. D. Paiton 
do. of Powhatan, Va. per D. A. Penick, Esq, 
do .Frederick co. Va. per Rev. Wm. Meade 
do. Union Colonization Society at Wilmington, Del per 

Sappington, Esq. - - ... 

do. of Vermont, per J, Loomis, Esq. Treasurer - 
Donation by C. ^Whittlesey, New Orleans 

by D. A. Shenmn, Esq. (^ Chettango, New York 



156 75 

10 00 
82 69 
900 
ir 00 



12 00 
16 « 
30 00 



74 25 

T e* 

20 6? 
30 00- 
SO 00 
11 00 

5 42 

16 00 
11 25 
400 

2 00 

55 00 

3 81 
30 00 
32 00 
50 00 
rs 75 

56 00 
650 00 

1 00 

6 00 



Carried fonoard 1,679 71 
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Am^finm^ 1.579 n 

nbrBcT.Ch.Wjttoff 6 OD 

1*7 Bobtllaofad.Eaq.efWianriwro'.S.Cv—Ui mite 5M 

bf Jpo. B. Cut, Etq. of Chnlattmflk, Va. - 8 00 
by Edwud B. LiltkfieU. of TauMNKC, (a ibve bolder) 

pci WiL J. Phmoti • - • 35 00 

hj Jiw. Fiienon, of dtk by do. • - 10 00 

b7Tbos.Fn(ft3,Eaq.afF:urfueo.Ta. - - 100 W 

by B. B. HoptJn^ of Htduon ca. Georgia - 5 00 

by Haiguct ■oCleIl>nd,or JoDcdKoo', Tcmesee 100 

by CuoEoe Aikin, of do. ' - . 1 00 

bykfiient^ofdo. 100 

o the Bepootory - ■ - • 115 80 

CoDecliuiw by David Bile, Ew]. oT Boetoa - - - 131 70 
CoQection by Her. J, 9. WiUiuiison, cf SQrer Spiing, Feim. per 

Wn. WiUianuon, Esq. S 46 

Penn^Iruiu Sode^ at PlubdeJphii, by Genrd BaUrai, Eaj. pec 

lemittADce - - • - - - . 600 00 

Bobert Rabton, Esq. of Fbibdelphb, a balance in bit hand* • 43 00 

Bcpoatory - ■ - ■ 31 » 
Collectioni on 44i July last, in Washington, iTuumpfn, per Bev. 

Wm. VTinam - 30 50 

DonalHiD from Mount Fiigili Lodge, Green Castle^ Fenn. • S 00 
CoUectioiM by Jno. French, in Nnth Caiolina and lower part of Vit^ 

ginia 1« 74 

By tbe Auiiliaiy Soeiety of GreenbRBTco. Va. . - • 7 00 

do. of Washington co. Pa. - - . . 33 00 

do. of Ponage eo. OIdo, - - - - S 00 

do. of Piqua, Miami co. Ohio ... JO 00 

do. of New-Hampshire, per Hon. SamL Bell, • 350 00 

do. of Troy, Hiami co. Oluo, • - 10 75 

do, of Lynchburg, Va. - - - - 100 00 

do. of Greensboro, N. C. - 10 00 

do. of Whecllnir, Va. pet N. M'Kee, Esq. ■ 114 00 

Iib«nan Society of Enex co. Ta. . • - - 30 00 

Temple Lodge, Winthrop, Main^ - - . SO 00 

W. F. Tumer, Esq. of Colchester, Va. contributed by the ladea 

(rf that place, for tile purpose of cottatituting the pastor n( 

the first CoDgregatiowl Society, a member of tbe Coloniza- - 

tiopal Soeiety, ■ - . . - . 8 00 

83,430 17 

^::j* We invite the attention of our readers to Ae very able 
vA interesting review of Denhatn and Clapperton, concluded 
in' this number. 
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Animal Meeting of the Amexicau Coloid- 
zaXioQ goeiet^ . 

The adjourned Annual Meeting of this Society, was held in 
(he Hall of the House of Representatives, on Saturday evening, 
the 20th inst when the Hon, Henry Clay, one of the Vice Presi- 
dents of the Society, look the chair. 

A letter from the President df the Society, Judge Washing- 
ton, was read, eipressing regret, that indisposition prevented 
his attendance. 'I'he Rev. Dr. Laurie then opened the meeting 
with prayer. 

The Rev. Mr. Gurley anpounced as present the following 
delegates: 

Hon. S. Bell, from the Auxiliary State Society, New-Hamp- 
shire. 

Hon. Horatio Seymour,? .„ ■^t^„ ^ 

Hon. John Mattocks, J "*«■ Vermont 

Hon. Samuel Lathrof, Hampton County, Mass. 

Hon. J. Woods, Butler County, Ohio. 

Hon. J. C. Wright, Steubenville do. Ohio. 

Hon. Joseph Johnson. Wheeling do. Virginia. 
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Hon. Elibha Whiitlesst, Trumbull and Portage Ca..Ohio. 

Hon. VV. M'Lean, Piquaand Troj Counties, Ohio. 

Hon. John Wurts, Auxiliary C. S, of Pennsylvania. 

Hon. J. Lawrence, Washington County, PenaEylvaiiia. 
' Hon. J. S. Stevenson, Pittsbuig, Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Clay then resided the Chair to the Hon. R. Rusa, 
knottier of the Vice Presidents of the Society. 

The following resolutions, submitted at the meeting on the 134 
inst. and which were adopted on that occasion, were read: 

By Hon. S. Van Rensselaeb, 

" Resolned, That the thanks ofthp Society be given to the 
Board of Managers, for their unremitted attention to its objecls 
during the year, and for the Report just read, and that they be 
t^quested to print the same," 

By Hon. Mr. Weems; 

*' Resolved, That the thanks of this Society be presented to the 
filiriow4 Auxiliary Associations, who, during the last year, have 
given their aid to its objects, and that they be respectfiilly and 
earnestly invited to co-operate still further, in accompli^ing the 
design of the Institution." 

The following reaoluliori offered by the Hon. Mr. Powell, of 
Vii^inia, at the meeting on Saturday, the 13di inst. was then cod- 
sidei'ed and adopted : 

^When offering this resolation, Mr. Powell had borne testJmo- 
liy to a great change in his opinion of the Society. He said he 
bad at first looked upon it as calculated to produce evil instead of 
good. He did not think it necessary to explain tiie manner in 
which the change had been effected; but he now felt convinted 
that this Society promised to be the instrument of great and ben- 
eficial results.] 

^'Resolved, That this Society has viewed with pleasure Hie 
formation of Auxiliary State Societies in several of the States of 
this Union, with subordinate Associations in tlie Counties of those 
States^and express the hope that a similar system may be adopt- 
ea, as far as practicable, in alt the States." 

On motion of the Hon. Mr. Lawrence, it was 

Sesolved, That the thanks of this Society be presented to the 
Rev. Clergy, of all denominations, for the warm interest evinced 
on their part in the objects it has in view, and that they be !■«»■ 
pectAilly and earnestly requested to take up collections for its aid, 
an the next Anoivereitry of our National Independence! 
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Rev. Wm. Hawlst, Grand Chaplam<^ the Grand Loc^ofthe 
District of Columbia, submitted the following preamble and reso- 

WhereaB, some of the M^unic Lodges of our country, in the 
esercise of that charity which so pre-emineiitlj distic^iahcs the 
Institution of Fi'ee Masonry, liave gecierously come forward and 
liberally contributed to the Funds of the Atueiican Colonization 

Society : Therefore, 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Society be presented' to tiiose 
Lodges that ha\ e already commenced the tenevolent work of aid- 
ing this Society, in not only providing an asylum for the Free 
People of Colour in Africa, but als«o ot greatly contributing to the 
abolition of the inlmman Slave Trade, and the introduction of 
Christianity and Civilization into tliat wretched and benighted 
landf and that other Masonic Institutions, and the fraternity gene- 
rally, tliroughout the United Slates, be invited to co-operate in this 
important, patriotic, and truly benevolent object. 

Mr. Kkapp, of Boston, Mass. thei) rose and addressed the 
meeting. He said that lia was itidiiced to second tlie motion, believing thul 
if it were envied inlp efi'ect, it would be of great benefit lo the Sodety. 
During the last senson, ui agent of this Society travelled into that part of' the 
country in which he (Mr. K.) resided, with the design of ditfuaing there ■ 
knowledgu of the objects of the Society, and of invoking as^twice ftom thp 
bcncvatent and patriotic I)y tbe mcHiis of the pulpit and the [ireis, the 
agent called the attention uf the community to Ihia great concern. To al- 
most aH, it was » novel subject, 'I'rue, it liad been heard of thcough the pub- 
Kc prints; yet, it; objects and iiro^ress u'cre nut known, and the people 
were generally ignorant of the principles upon which it was founded, llie 
agent pitrsucd \\\s lubmii'g with zenl and assiduity, aided i>y the few who hod 
concfflved just notions of tlie benevolent project j and tliere were some who 
were ready wjth their voices and widi tjioir purses to advance It, convinced 
that the SoeicI; were hbouiiiigin the cause of liumanity ; bat with the greii^ 
miias of tlie people, lime and d.-[iberalioii were required, befoje tiiey could 
be enlisted in the good cause. Among the in»ny means adojited by the 
fiiends of this Sooi^iy in New England, for the attainment of their objecW, 
one was an application lo the Masouic Lodges. Mr. K.«aid he was a meojbef 
uf the fi-atcrnky, and with his brethren, was desirous that the subject should 
be considered in all its bearings, before any tfi'ective step* sliould be taken, 
and that this di:li be ration should be had witlioul bias or prtjudlce ; for Ma- 
sons, altliougii ever anxious to do good whenever a fair opportunity offered 
itself, yet, .w^ro not iiitecled with that sckly senmbility which is foi'evei 
painting in odious colours Uie horrors of negro slaveiyi ciying up a crusade 
agjinut the holdfi's of iJares, and ready to oppose, tliem in ony way, without 
looking behind them or hefoi-e for eianiple or argumeuu They did delibe- 
rate. They considci-cd the pait.and the present, and cast many an inquiring 
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I^mce into the darkened mists of the future. Thef knew thkt, at one pe- 
riod, riavety eiisted throu^out the whole of the tlnrtecn Statei of oia 
early Confedcfaoy; they knew that where slaveiyhad been aboli^ed it 
had opented to the advantage of the masten, not of the slaves : they saw 
ttis 6ct most striktngty iUmtrated. in the case of the free negroes of Boston. 
If, on Ae annivereaiy celebrated by the Free People of Colour, of the day on 
which daveiy waa. abolished, they looked abroad, what did they see f Nat 
fbeeoien, in the enjoyment of eTely attribute of freedom, with the stamp of 
libeity upon their hrowa ! No, sit ; they saw a lagged sel; ctying out Wierty 1 
fot whom liberty hsd nothing to bestow, and whose enjoymant of it was biit 
in name. Re spoke of the grcut body of the blacks; there were scnne few 
honourable exceptions, he knew, wliicb only proved what might be done 
for all. 

What then WBsto be done? They saw thit a great,! fomudable eril exi«t' 
edi they knew sometliing ihould bedone j but bow toattack that evil, how to 
act at once with pxipriety and efTect, were the questions. They knew that 
the feelingB of the South were to be regarded. At the East, they bated sla- 
very J but they loved union and harmony more ; nCr did they desire to com- 
promise the latter in their endeavours to remove the former; and in any ef- 
fbrtsto ameliorate the condition of the degraded African, they did sincerely de- 
inre that the rig-hts and fis clings of all might be regarded — and that no infringe- 
ment of flie social compait should he Involved ; they wished even more — that 
no Buspiclo:i of such an infringement sliould be entertained, fully sensble of 
the delicacy of tEie suhject. Under tliosc circumstknces, the fraternity atop- 
ped to inquire and to deliberate : and he was made'the humble instrument of 
that inquiry. And, sir, (said Mr. K.) I must candidly say that my prejudices 
were strong, but my inquiry terminated in the most satisfactory conriction, not 
only that the objects of this Society were wise and benevolent, but that tliey 
were even worthy of the aaaista-iice iif the citizens of the South, as well ai 
other parts of Ibecuunlr}', to whom they promised vast ben eUts ; and ahhough 
afew individuals of the South nlay entertain anspicions, I trust that they will 
•n ultimately be dispelled, I looked upon tli'e many eiils of slavery with the 
aversion of a freeman i butl saw also that iheevlts werenof confined to those 
who are virtually slaves. I saw that to th(»e persons on whom (arcumstsnces 
had bestowed freedom, it operated as a curse, when they had not the means 
cf obtaining know1i:dge, and of giving scope to the talents God had given 
ftem Ijy nature. Take the greater part of those who had received their free- 
dom by clemency, policy, or accident, or were horn free, what did they know of 
freedom,' What sense had they offts blessings,' They were still, whilst in its 
nonnnal enjoyment, the same despiSed, degraded beings. Ignorance w»s 
thor'a d'om infancy : they liHil no social Or political telalions in the conmuni- 
ty — of which they were not member^ but eiorescenceB — thmwn fromaslBte 
of dependence and submission, abroad upon society; standing forth in odJcm* 
distinctness from those who would not acknowledge Hiemaa fellow cili/eiw; 
without a root in the soil ham which they sprung, thtir liberty was atatidoi^-. 
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Slid- looked well in the votanc of UwB, and in the code of the lifhtorf iB»n,i 
but it wuvikhuut essence hthI worthlewi, becuiM H wu vithout bwwledgb. 

It b M>FiietiO)ed »id by the desponding, that Bkivery ii too gK*! mi e»il «v«r 
te bo remedied. The ui* ibzed voM, »r the l^uiopeui port of it, oaix made 
the Mniggle, »nd after centuricn of wli|riiws exertion, «ucceede<L lor two 
hundred yeiira alavety had been ubolwbcd in moM of the rations wiuch pro- 
feBsed the -OhriBtlan religion, when the Pottugriese comdienced \he accursed 
traffic i^n, to Bssiit their numerous ' colonies. Fruioe and EngUutd hud Dot 
monJene^y enough to refrain, but followed the eiunple to meet Uieir livab 
in the sugarandcolfee market It wasitopwt of tbecalculatioDsof ouTpn>- 
genitors to cultivate the lands by staves. The first were driven on our soil by 
acodent i and in an evil hour, the indolence of the people prevwled over 
■their sense of justice. The magnitude of the evil wat not foreseen at that ■ 
moment. In my opinion, it may be cured in less time than it baa been gttmi- 
ing up. Open once the facilities of emigration — ^ow an object for it, and 
IHce any other buainess, it will ineretie to any extent we maj wisli-. 'Hie na- 
tural world has yielded her impos^bililies, as they were thought, to the efforts 
of enlightened nian. Why should not he be as suscesafiil in the moral ^ Afiiir 
and permanent road is now bnilt ofct the Alps, tlie passage of which was 
once considered as sufBdent to give immortaU^ to the successful adveuturer. 
Inveterate diseases have yielded to skill and perseverance | political evili arc 
vanidting before the statesman and economist ; and why should the task this 
Souety have undertaken, be held in greater dread than others? 

Sir, this Society has grown up &om the immediate spot where these evils 
most abound — from the slave holding States. The onginators of this Socie^ 
■aw the danger of this gnuvlng ill, and enquired haw it might be tUeviatsd 
at the present, aqd obliterated by degrees. Tbc^ looked around them with 
the humane endeavour to find a place where the liberty of the African nngbt 
be real — where it might be no longer the emptiest of mockeries : for what is 
freedom without the emancipation of intellect ! Where should this holy spot 
be found ' Wliat land should give freedom to this degraded race -' Hey 
could not hope to fix a colony in America. We wanted no nation cf blacka 
here ; and bad they been fixed on some of our uncultivated lands of the ro- 
mote West, they would have been in danger from red men and white, l^ey 
would be distant from either, and abused by both. This was first thought 
of by some [ but those who saw bow rapidly the Wettem regions were fmng 
up with a white population, wisely argued that it would not do to tend the 
colony there. The Society then turned their eyea upon Afiita. And where 
should they fix the place of Atncau regeneration, but in Africa ^ To many, 
the very name of Africa conveys an idea of indistinct horror ) in the imagina- 
tion, that woid Is ^len associated with all that is feariul in nature. It implies 
endless forests, iiito which man never penetrated ; VMt deserts, <irtiose sands 
BK eternally towed by the whirlwind g sweeping torrents, spreading devaila- 
tipn, ptotonous serpents, darting upon the venturous tiBveHtr ; furious beacts, 
»nd evei7 wild aod f«vudable terror. 
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But, m. Ml ii entirety ■ fklUey. ' A(no is the onlr continent wUdi de- 
tfres its niiDe from itielT— from the character of its soil ^nd cGimte. Tttc 
woid implies i horn of plenty, or an eat of com ; and Afritais the most fisr- 
tile country on the globe. It hu more sea coast than any other of the cimti- 
Detits of tbe Eaitern UemUphcre. lis climate aflbnis every delicacy which 
nature produces; there was not a luxury on the table of a Homan epicure, 
which Africa did Dot yield. The coffte, the tea plaKt, and the sugar canei 
&nd there a congenial soil, anil yield rich h*r%'e!;ts; and that the soil will pro- 
duce grain in abuiiilvnce, is not to be doubted. It isan established rule of nature, 
that where man cxijia, that which is necesdaiy for his support shall be pro- 
It had been said that establishing this Culonizalion Society waa merely a 
method adopted lo get rid of these People, and that as such it would doubt- 
less succeed, asthey would go to Atriea and die, and thus the object would 
be effected ; but this is opposed lo philosophy and experience j for it is a gen- 
eral rule, that every dimate to which man becomes acclimated, is equally 
. healthy. And, for proof of the nature of an African climate, witness tli« 
bones and muscles, and the haidy fi-ames of tlie natives. U'hy then, it may 
be asked, cannot ihid Colony support itself, iritissowell^tualed as to soil and 
climate ? I believe, the history of man shows us no instance, in which nn 
early Colony supported itself. How was it with the two grent Colonies rf 
this country ^ Did they support themselves.' Did Jamestown go on in its 
eal^y period, williout assistance ? No, sir; — thai great State, which has pro- 
duced BO many Statesmen and Orators, was in its incipient slices, sustained, 
and, I may say, established, by courtesy: tor, it will be remembered, that 
dieGoveminent of England granted a lottery for the benefit of the Colooistsi 
and, without that aid, notwithstanding the bravery of Srnith, and the conslant 
perseverance of the aettlers, tbcy must Iwve fiiiled in their endeavors to 
found a great and wealthy State. I will now come nearer home, and con«d- 
<r the condition of the falhcra of New ErigUnd. The ft-eble Colonists of 
Plymouth could never have sustained themselves without oilier aid than 
thrarown. They never could have braved, with success, the perils of their 
early settlement, unassisted. And this leads me again to speak of ilie ef^ct 
of climate upon tbe first Colonists of a new country. Where were the first 
settlers of Jamestown before tbe four seasoits had rolled over their new habi- 
tations i* They were in their graves. And most of those persecuted men, who 
first Mood upon the rock of Plymouth, were numbered with thedead, ere the 
next December's sun shone sickly upon the iron bound coast. 

Those early Colonists were a sacrifice to public Kuod. They were destined 
to make way for other offerings on the altar of enterprize. This is not un- 
usual. The history of all times is full of instances. A thousand causes 
which might be mentioned, lead to it ; privations, oyer ejiertions, and want of 
a tlioriiugh knowledge of the climate, are among them. Other i-isasons come 
to vs in a formal atray against the endeavour to plajit a Colony in Afiica, It 
u said, that the mind of the people of Nigritia ;ind utber parts of A£ica is 
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notsuaoeptibleof hig)! cultivation: Ihttt the Africanaare i atiipid tkcp, whoie 
lature, ' aa was said uf Caliban, was such, " Ihat nurture would not stick to 
it." But, sir, this is the most unjust, as well as tiie most futile method of ar- 
gument Aa well might jou judge of tlie fleet Arabian courser, by same poor 
hacfchoree which you ahouidmeeton jour way to the Capitol, worn down un- 
der the lasli, and feebly and uiiwilliogly dragging his biurthen, like araw-bened 
Roiinante, as judge of the powers oi' the African nund, by the miserable, de- 
graded wretches who dwell, shunned and comemneii, among us. Sir, fact* 
and history are opposed to this habit of disparaging the intellect of the sable 
sons of Afnca. Some as great men as any nation ever produced, were bom 
in that country. 

I might name many whom histoiy and their own works have immortalixed- 
Cyprian, St. Augustine, and rertuUian, were Africans ; and Terence, as sweet 
a bard as ever strung the Ijre to B<mg, y»3 an Afncan. Need I name Hanno 
and Hannilial ^ Or need I remind you, that it is contended by some wtilera 
of no common l^me, that A&lca is the native land of tlie arts; and thai the 
science of Algebra had there its birth ? With these details 1 will not detain 
yuui but I will come down to our own times, and to our own country. And, 
if I am rightly informed, there lives among the Colonists now at 1 jberia, a 
man who was born in Africa, whose strength of intellect and elevation of 
character, might be the just couse of pride to any country. In the M'est In- 
dies, there have been numerous instances which clearly prove, that the Afii- 
can character, even in a state of subjection, is capable of high improremeuti 
setting aside all the stories of Tbreefinger'd Jack, or ( .udjoe, in (he mouit- 
tains of Jamaica. But, sir, in my country — a land not destitute of poetS) a* 
we be U eve, — aji African woman, the well known Fhillb Wheatley, baspio- 
duced a volume of poetry, which, while it displays want of education, and 
was written at hours stolen from the labours of slaTei7, and was the produc- 
tinn of a mind weighed down by the shackles of servitude — fur almost evely 
poem commences with a lamentation of her enslaved and abject condition — 
stands almost at tile bead of the poetry of tlie age in which it was produced, 
I speak of tills new world, in which poetiy had not, at that time, kept pac«> 
with other branches of improvenienl. From a full sntiey of tlie African 
character, I hold it ialse to say, that the mind of those born in that country i* 
not susceptible of high advancement. 

The principles upon which this Colony waa established, are such aa nott 
ensure it the approval of the wise and the good. Other Colonies havi: been 
established for ambitious or commercial purposes. They have grown from 
factories to forts, and hsve followed up trade by conijuest. Treadiery luo 
ceeded confidence until those who first implored succour and protection, be- 
came masters of those who perimtted them to get fbot-bold in their couutiy. 
The histories of tlie Indies sufiiinently prove the aiserlion, But the Society 
have not done so. They have gone quietly, only defended by tlie holinesaof 
their cause aud the purity of their intentions, to [he aborigines with oETers to 
purcbue their territory ; they have gone forth to establish peaces cotafitrt^ 
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happineit, llbeitf, and independeDce ; uid not only thcM, but to imJuk 
Mund on that cout, when > itand was ne? er botbre cSectuilly made, for the 
introduction uf Christumity and Kelipon. And, aa it hw b«en jiutly lud, 
tiut America estabUshed the first Lancaiterian school to tench majikinil their 
righta— tbii Society has thrown a slender bruich uf that Krhool of the righa 
oT man upon the coast of Africa. The natives will see what civilized men 
are, and flom them will leani science, religion, and civthzation. - 

The time vai, when the torch of religion, and the lamp of science, shed 
their mingled rays over the People of Africa. The torch and the lamp hsve 
f^ne out, and darkness has usurped the pkce of light. Butt we sbill relume 
tLiem aguin, and shed on the darkened minds of the People, the renovated 
lustre of Christianity and Civilization. Sucb were tlic thougbts of the pro* 
jecturs of this great design. This Society remembered that the Church of 
Christ was once proeperuua in Africa. In one of the councils of the Church 
in that country, 377 Bishops, it is said, took their Beats; — atial[ this country 
remain forever in bsrbaritj ? Should not every one who now calls.upon the 
name of the true God, be engaged to re-build bis Kingdom in tliis desolitioaf 
But how was all this Co be effected ? for they bad not only to establish a Co- 
lony in a u ild and distant countiy, but tUey had to combat the preju^ees — 
the honest long cherished prejudices of their countrymen, tenfold mote diffi- 
cult because they existed around our fire-sdes: Ten-told more difEcuhta 
eonqiier than a common enemy, because the conquest must be achieved by 
gentle means, by untiring exertion^ and by kirtdly endeavours to convince 
«nd persuade. This great otrject, I sincerely believe, is well nigh effected. 
It must be brought about by a umuhaneous movement of all those gielt 
cnf^nes which controul the moral influences in this country. The pulpit 
that great lever of the moral wwld, must be used as heretofore. The pub- 
lic presses must be resorted to { for letters, in this day of intelligence, soflen 
asperities, conquer the prejudices, and assiat in fuming the opinions of all 
claaes in the community. . The Masonic I^gCB in every put at' the coun- 
uyiUHiM be applied to, for asustance.-^Their existence is permanent, and 
wbat they may be brought to do, will not be a mere momentary act of chari- 
ty, but their liberality will increase, as the dictates ■i' their understuiding 
abull become more and more convinced c^ the importance of the under- 
taking, and when once the question of utility is fully established, no pains 
will be spared in uang the true means to reach sueli desirable ends. The 
iitate Legislatures will, &om these numerous sources, catch the song of be- 
nevolence and Ctuistian enterprize, and extend it to the Hall of Cimgress. 
Il will become a national ot^ject, be^nning at tlie true foundation, from the 
dispi^tion, the feelings, and the convictions of the People. — This is public 
opinion; not that tranutory, volatile unuiilyzed air, which b often taken fiir 
public sentiment, when it is nuthing more than popular excitement From 
the smallest beginnings have arisen the greatest sfTairsc^ the irorkl. Cod- 
trMko*K preaching brought about the Trusades; — a baad full of waodereis 
fitted Kome ; and a unglc adventurous spirit tsught Europe the way ts the 
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Westen Hci^tfphen'i oA who can say, btit the exertions of s Tew bdivida- 
■bvhocwicelTedthe pluiof th« (ktltmixition Society taty not be (lie foundi- 
tiwtof KB empire more cnKghteiifd than «ny time in lus course hus seen ? 

giti there n B glory in' ihia siil)j«ct wltichllovc to dwell upon j tl)ere iiiL 
gmndetnln the ide* of cariying: txcfc the light to the Gust, tylicnce we ob- 
tained it, which swells erery bosom that tlirobs at the name of our country's 
greatness. The tide of empire and of intellect has been westward for centu- 
ries: and now let ua flash back tlie. rays of oar glory and our liberty upon 
the darkened Isndt of the Eaai. There that llgbt will lise in strength and 
grandeur, brighteiung, by reflection, our country and its institutions. There 
is aothing visionary in tliii. Had you saked those who settled in Jamestown, 
whether they darsd to dream 'that our country would, in tills little space, rise 
to such- a pitch of power and gi-eatneas as it now enjoys, they would have 
totd you that hope alone was Iheir's. Thi? time may come wlien the darknew 
of Etliio;>ia iind MauritHnia'shall have settled upon this land; and then we 
shall stilt have a name upon tlie eavtli, and lii'c in the memory of that happy 
race, wbme early steps tliia Society have guided, and who will have been 
trained up in the paths ol ri'ligimi and "bulepundunce. 

The time of doiiht and f'.-ai- ts past, and wl' msy conRde in the result of the 
labotsof this Society.- lii it to be believed that a continent whose soil ia the "* 
most fertile on eartli; wlici-e every luxury graws Kpontaneously, and where 
th^ rivers roll iipoi>.g<iMen sands, is dC'tineJ to remain the abode of ignor- 
ance and superstition i" Ko! In that land tehere'iiow the riles of Moloch and 
the feaits of- cannlijals offeiid tile rfiercifiil will of btir Chiistiiin Giid. the re- 
ligion- wbioh" we proffis-sh^UspreaditS'influeiiccpiii-e and undeliltd; and the 
voice of tbftnks shall roll bscl: to our "country over the waile of waters. Let 
no man s»j'tl)is-is viaonary. It is well knnftii with what satire and ridicule the 
anticipations of the good Dean litrkley of tlie glories of this Counliy, wcrq 
treated botli in pi'ose and verse, llie learned ^t.ilesmeii of that age, were 
amusud at the proplieaies n" tliu •■niiohte:ied tn.liusiast, when he sung that 
uieilwani the Star of.t}inpin tukea its ivuy. 

One word more, and I liave dfme.' Sft, ' when we look directly before lu 
and see a smallbeglnni.rg', a thousand objcclif^ns arc found which seem im- 
portant.arrd which .receive far more attt-ntioii thaii'thty nitrit. It has been 
said that- tile Colony hiive ^hed blood. ' It is nfcr denied ; and I believe it waa 
justifted. It is juatifiible to shed blood to siisialn the cause of civiliiatitin 
and freedom ; far inort juMifitbic than to *'da it to su'.tiiin thrunei and ilqmir 
nations. Tt was necessaryon that fbreigh cdast to establish for our Colony a 
character ftir firmness and bravery, which should awe those around them fronj 
aggrss^on. That character has been established, and it wi]| impress the n^ 
tivea with'fear and respect. I understand tliat there are a number of native 
youths in tire Seminary iif (he Colony, Tlicy will imbibe with the sdencei 
which are tauglit them, a respect fts- the firmness, and an admiration of the ju» 
tice of the Colony. - These ftelings and acquliemi:nts tliey wiH carry into the 
iotetiourjand wliocan predict the vaat t-:;ii'ni of the connexion* which may 
thus be formed, or the good that may thus be diapented ? 
Vol. II. No. II, S 
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sir, I hare no doubt of the diuacter oTtbe Socielj ; (ad if I bad enteitun 
cd uiy iucli doubt, I should bare needed only to glance orer the Mine* 
irltkh compose the fist of members. Sir, in VbtX fot 1 find the ramn of mcB 
whose legal decisions have beconie the opinions oftbe intdSgent, thra^bont 
oui country, tfind, also, the nimei <^men, upon «rlK»e bpsUatenin^SeB- 
•tet have hunff with rapture. Their fiune is indefibly fired on the tablet* of 
our bistor]' ; but their best and most permanent renown ii recorded here. 
The fame irf' the patriot may be evanescent ; butlhat ofthe^Julantluopistia 
pemuuteot Tlie firmest Menmrial of a great man, u inscribed in the cause 
of benevolence. It is inscribed in tablets of flesh ; it awakein die throb irf' 
gratitude in the beaiis of men, which receive tbose living cbancters, and 
transmit them frum generatian to generation. Rise, then, ye stitcHmenl^ye 
sages and ye orators! join all your eFfbrtg in tliis noMe cause; and let the time 
quickly come when the deseits of Numidi:i and the sands of Barca abali r- 
joioe in the light of liberty and religion, and learning and science spread 
widely over those benighted realms. 

The resolution submitted by the Bev, Mr. Hawley, was then 
adopted. 

Dr. Laukie prefaced the followiog resoLudoii nitli a few re- 
Dutrks. 
Mr. PraHent, ■ . 

The resolution I am now to oflct, is one nduch.niust appmre itself to the 
understanding and to the )!<oo(l feelings of every individual wbo haanui^cd 
tlie pn^Tcia of the settlemeiit at Liberia, from almost the peiiod vfien the 
first band of Ci^ontMs atriv^ nt Moiitserado, to .fbe present jtour : ii_ia a re- 
aolBtian eipreasng the approbation, the, tlunfcs^af this 5oi)i^t>4^Mi.4sb- 
mun, the Cokmiai A(^nt, foi the wisdom and aeolnuufeatcdj^j' bimtincMi- 
ducLng the affairs oftbe Coloay.^ — toller it .witbaut.tartberprcamHe;: 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Society be given to Mc 
AsHHUN, the Colonial Agent, for the faithfulfte^^ ze^,#Dd ability 
with which he has diuMrged.the duties, of the.trust,repo^d in 
him: which was adoptedi . ^ , 

Mr. Clat ro8f. I caqnot (said he) withhphl the e]q)rag«aua of 
my congratulations to the Soctetjc imi aoeoiint ot the very valuaUe aqiyuatiQn 
wbicfawe have obtained ii> the doqucetgaMlenwuiftomSfiq^gi^ CHt.Kai.rv,) 
wlinbas justbvDuicd us withwiiaddrcss. He haalffllusofliiaQi^ginal iBi. 
presaonsi uo&votusble to the object- of the Spciety; and ef lua Hibaequent 
convermon. If the same industry, investigation and unbiassed judgment, 
which he andinotber gentlemaB,(Hr. PawtLit) who avowed at the bstjoeet- 
ing of the Society, a fdmilar change wrought in bis mind, were' Carried, by tha 
public at large, inlo the coniideiatinn of dte plan of ^e SocieQ', the coDric- 
tion in its favour would be universat ■ ■ - 

I have risen to submit a resolution, in behalf of wlij^j would^e^eak the 
favour of the Socie^. But befoRe 1 oRer any observationa inili •opport, 
I must say that, whatever part I shall lake in the procee^ngs of toi^'SodeQr, 
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vhMtver opiuoiu or ieutiments 1 may utter, they are cx^mirely mjr own. 
Wbethec Ihey tte wortli wiy thing or not, no one but myself U &t «U retpoiW- 
ble for tben. I h&ve consulted with na peisan out.of lliii Sodety; and I 
luve e^HcuiUy abalunrd fram all comnumication or cooBultatioD with an; one 
to whom IstBDtljn any ofHcial relation. Hy judgment on the object of tliii 
Society, has been loi^ since deUberately formed. The concliwons to which, 
■JUf much and anxious con^deration, my mind has been btougb^ bare been 
ndther produced nor refuted by the olfidal atation, the duties of which have 
been confided to me. 

From the oci^n of ttiia Socidy, eveiy member of it has, t beUeve, looked 
fbcwiird lo Ihe an-ivsl of a period, when it would become necessaiy to invoke 
the public aid in the execution of the great scheme which it was instituted 
to promote. Consideiing itself aa tlie mere pioneer in tlie caiiae which it had 
undertaken, it was well aware that it could do no more thun remove pielimi- 
darj difficulties, and point out a sure road to ultimate Bucceasj and dutthe 
' public only could supply that regidar, steady, and efficient support, to which 
the jftatuitous me^na of benevolent individuala would be found incompetent. 
My surprise haa been, lliat the Society has been able bo Ions' *o suatMO 
itself, and to do so much upon the chaiitabte contributions of good and pious 
and enlightened men, whom it has happily found in all parts of our country. 
But our work bus so prospered, and grown under our hands, that the •ppol 
to the poiver and resources of the public, should be no lunger deferred. TbQ 
resolution which I have risen to propose, cDotemplatet this ^tpeal. It ii in 
the following wotds; — 

Resolved, That the Board of Managers be empowered and di- 
rected, at such tiTfle or times as may seem to them expedient, to 
make respectful application to the Congress of the United States, 
and to the Legtelatures of the different States, for such pecuniary 
aid, in furtherance of the object of this Society, aa thej may res* 
pectively be pleased to grant. 

In soliciting the oouriteitance and support of the Legishtures of the Union 
and the States, it is incumbent on the Society, in making out its case, to diow, 
1st. That it offers to their conaideratian a scheme which is practicable. — 
And 3d. That the execution of t>ie pt«cticable acheme, partial of entire, will 
be fiuught with such beneficial conacquences, as to merit the support vhich 
is solicited. I believe both points to be laaintiinable. 1st. It b now a little 
upwards of ten years, since a religkna, uniid>lc and benevolent rendentt t€ 
this city, first conceived the idea of planting a Colony, &om the United 9tatet^ 

* It has b»o», onei! the delivery of the Sp«eeh, nimsted that Hie Rev. Rtdxrt 
finley, of Nkw Jersev,[who is alto unlbrtuiiati^ly deaif,) conteinplaleil the tbnna- 
lion of ■ Society, with ■ view to the establishment of a Colonv in Africa, and pro' 



ftidjlT *r« oomnioiKieil (be prqeM. h b quite likely that he cfiri i nncl Mr. C. 

re«t>llect8 seeing Mr. Finley, and oonwltine «ith liim i.n the mtgeel, about ihe pe- 
Tiod of the furmation of the Society. Bui the allusion to Mr. Caldwell, was fm-ad- 
ert on the bets well known to Mr. Clay, of his active •Rency in the organteation of 
*hE Soeim, ami bia onremitted aubaequent labours, Khirn were net eonflnxl to the 
AjMritt of Columbia, in proniotiii| the caule. 
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af A«eFco|deof Coloai^anthe Wdteraihorcsuf Afiico. BeuMabre; 
md the nubkst eulogy vhicli could be prunounced on hira, would he 'ta in- 
MribeiJiiOH his lumb, tlie merited epiupb, " Here lies the projcctm af 0»e 
Anerie&n iCohmiutioa Society." Amoitgvt olhen, to wborn be vnmnm- 
aited the prujaci,wu the person vho now tuis the honoor or>ddrewB{>yon. 
My fint iiaprenioBa, like thoiie uf all who b»e not fully investigated the nb- 
icet, ven (gunst it. They yielded to bis earnest persuauoni and my own 
■efiectiotiSi and i .finally agreed with him that the eipenment waa worthy of 
kfuitiial. Ameetingof its fiiends was called — orgiiniied u sdcKbentiTC 
bodyi aod a CiKntUutionwBs formed. 'I'be Society wcntioto openrtion.. He 
lived to see the most encoumging progress in its eieitiqns, and died in fiiU 
•oofidence of ita oomplete success. The 8'K:iety «^«carcely formed, be- 
fore it was eipoaed to die dei ison of tlie' unthinkiitgi pronounced to be vi- 
lioiiaty and diimerical by those who woie capable of adopting wiser opimMii^ 
■nd the most confident prc<!iciiotis of its entire fitilui'e were put furtli. 11 
«und itself equally assailed by the two ezlcemes of. public sentjmenl, in it- 
gard to our African popublion. Acconling to one, (that rash class, wbidi, ' 
without a due estimale of tlie fatal consequence, wuuld fbnhwilh issu^ • de- 
cree ofgeneral,imniedii>le, and indlscriroiHate emancipation,) it wasaacbenw 
of the slate holder lo perpetuate slavery. The other, (tliat class, whi<Ji be- 
Xevcs slavery a Blessing, and which trembles with aspen sensibility, at die ap- 
{Marance of the most distant and ideal danger to the tenure by.lf hich ^ul 
description of prepetty is held,) declared it a aonttivance to l^t lotiseon so- 
ciety all the slaves uf tbe country', ignorant, uncd|icatcd, and incapaUe of ap- 
prBciating the value, or enjoying the privilege* ol' freedom.f Ttie Stme^ 
fUf itaelf suiroiinded by every sort of embarra^mcnt. AVhat great hunaa 
(Ueiprise was ever undertaken without ilifSculty I What ever tailed, wilhia 
the ciHDpass of human power, when pumued witli perseverance, and.blcBed 
bflhe smiles of Providence P The Society pro^ cute d, undisn^yed, its great 
work, appealing for succour to the moderate, the reasonable, the yiituom, 
fnd religious portions of the pubUc. It protested, froin the commen^mcD^ 
fnd tbiwigbout all ila progress, and it now proles^, that it enlettjtiqs no pu^ 
pnif. on its own authority, or by its own means, to atlenipt emancipation, pa^ 
(ill or general^ that it Imows tbe General Government has nu Constitutional 
power to achieve such an objecti that it believes that tike Statci^ and the 
States only, which tolerate sUvery, can accnrnplisb the work of emancipation ; 
•nd that it ought to be left to them, eiolusivelj, absolutely, and Toluntalily, to 
dtitide the question. ... 

Tbe object of the Society was the colonization of (be free coloured peo- 
fie, not tbe slaves, of tbe counliy. Voluntary in its inatitution, vohmtaiy in 
m continuance, voluntary in alt its raraificatlons, all its means, purposes, in4 
Instrunients are also voluntaiy. But it.waaaaid, (hat no free coloured penoni 

t A Bncietj of a fev <ndivi<tusl>, without power, wilhont other cesoureet than 
those which are supplied by epoataneoua beaeTOlenoe, (o euavipate .all ttieala<« 
of tbe «)unti7 ! 
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«MikL b« prenited npon to ctMnilan tin cwnfern of riv^ud Ife^ and expow 
themselves \o ill the periU of > Kttleinciit in a diituit, inh<M{Hl*ble, uid Mik 
■g« country ; that, if thej couU be Induced to ^ on nioh « qi^i«tic expedi> 
tiMt, no terrilory could be procured tor their ealtJiluhniint as a Colon; t dttt 
tbe plan w^a tltogether incompetent to cfTectuate it« pntfeiMd objeett and 
that it ought to berejecledaithe idle drt^im of viniHutry cnAuiiaiti. The 
Sodety bu outlived, ^nk God, all these disattrous predictiont. It has wr« 
vived U> swell the list of fidse propheti. It is do longitr k question of speea- 
latkm, vhether a Colony can or cannot be planted trom the United Stated of 
ttKc persons of colour, on the shores of Africa, It \a a matter demonatrated i 
aach a Cdony, in fact, exists, prospers, has made succesiful war, and honouTk- 
l)le peace, and transacts all the multiplied business of a clviGzed and Chria- 
tton comnmnity* It now has about five hundred souls, dlsci]>1ined troops 
ints, and other means of defence, «ovePeign(f over an eztenuve territory, 
•nd eKetts a poweiful and salutary influence over the neighbouring dans. 

Numbers of the free Afiican race among- ua are willing to go to Afnca. 
The Society baa never e7[peiienoed any difficulty on tbit subject, except that 
its means of comfortable tmilsportation have been inadeqtinle to accommo- 
date aa wlio have been annious to mi^ate. Why shouM tliey not go ? Here 
they are in the lowest state of social gradation — ahens — poetical — moral — 
■oeial aliens, atrangera, though natives. There, they would be in the midit 
of then' friends and tli^r kindred, at home, though born in a foreign land, 
and elevated aboie the natives of the countiyjas much as they are degraded 
here below tbe other clasaes of the community. But on thia matter, I am 
happy to have it in my powei to furnish indisputable evidence, from the moit 
authentic source, that of larg^ numbers of frfc persons of colour Ihemselvea, 
Numerous meeting have been held in several churches in Baltimore, of the 
free people of colour, in which, after being organized as deliberative assem- 
blies by the appoinlnient of a chairfban (if not of the same complexion) pre- 
adingasyau, Mr. Vice President,' do; and secretaries, tbey have voted Dienw- 
iMs addressed to the white people, in which they have argued the qneitioa 
with an abiUty, moderation, and temper, surpasaing any that I can command, 
■ltd emphatically- recommended the CdiWly of Ijberia to favourable connder- 
(itton, as the most desirable and practicable ach^e ever yet presented on thia 
interesting subject. 1 ask penrus^on of the Society to read tliia hig^hly cre- 
ditable' ditcume nt, 

[Here Mr.'C. read the memorial referred to.] 

Tbe Sode^ has experienced no difficulty in the acquisition of a temtofj, 
upim reasonable terms, abundantly sufficient for a most extenMve Colony. 
And-)»ndin ample quantities, it has been ascertained, can be procured ia 
Aftiea, together with 111 tights of sovereignty, upon conditions *« fkvoui^de 

* See the last Annual Report, and the highly interesting historical sketch 
of the Rev. Hr. Ashmuii. 
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M 9^«m m wUck th« Uaitad Sttfas extiiiguUi the Indiu titk ta teniMr; 
mOiin their otnt Itmlta. 

In tesp«ot to the ■>leg«d iDconpetcney of the Kheme In •oe««pU ita 
^n)feiae<l object, dw Sodety uks that that (riijcct ibould be (aken tobe,iKit 
vhRt the jBitginMiona of its enemies represent it to be, but what it mil; pF» 
pMes. They represent, tint the purpon of the Socictr >*■ to export Ibe 
whete AMcan population of the United Stitci^ bond and free i and d>C7 ptO' 
mrfncc this deiign to be uitMtuiuble. They deekre, that the meoM i^ tbe 
wtiole country ire inaufflcient to effect the tMMportation to Afriea of ■ nuisi 
of poptriation approximxtinf to two oiillioM of Mrak. Agreed ; but that ii 
not what Ibe Society canteni{dBtea. They have substituted their ownaotioo 
for that of the Society. What b the true na.ttirc of the evil of die existence 
■r a pottion of the ARicin mee in our population? tt is' not that thsje are 
tome, but that there are ao mang among us of a difFemit cute, of a different 
phyatcaJ, if not moral, conelitution, who never can imalgsmate wilu-tbe grett 
ftody of OUT popubtion. in every country, persons are to be found vsrfinf 
in their eohiur, oiigin, and character, from the native miss. But tbisanonulT 
oreates no inquietude or apprcheiision, because the exotioti, from the wnsDneB 
of their number, are known to be utterly inc»{uibleof disturbing the'^neral 
tnnrqtnllity. Here, on the contrary, the Afrit»n part of out population bean 
to large a proportion to the residue of European origin, as to create the ittM 
Hvefy apprehenson, especiatty in some quarters of the Union. .A»f project 
therefore, by trhich, in a inateriat de^e, the dangerous element in thr ge- 
neral msBs, can be diminisbedJn-Kikderedttationary.fkistrTesdeiibenttetM- 

nderatrorr* ' 

■ The Colonization Society has nevetjoiagined it to be pMcticable, w wilbio 
the reach of any means which the several Governments of the Dnion coiiU 
bring to beat on the aabjec%to transport the whole of the African racetfith- 
in the Hnuts of the United Slates, floras that necessary to acc'omphab the 
tlesinble objects of domestic Innquinity, and render us one homogeMOiB 
people. The population 4f the United .States has been supposed t* dapS- 
cMe in periods of twenty-five yeus. That may have been the ease hereto 
Ifcre, hot the terms of dupKcatibn wB1>e more and more pvotttcted a!i we a* 
Mnce in national age r anil I do not believe 'that it will be fbuml, in any pe- 
fiod to come, tlttt ow numbers will be doubled in a less terid than oiie rf 
•bout thirty-fluwe and a third years. I have nol-timeto'entef noff into d^ 
tails in support of this opinion, "niey'would cMsistof thMe chet^s tlKiii 
experience has shewn to dbttruct the pmgreaBDf population, arisinf out of 
Is actual aui^mentatton and dennty, the' settlement of waste knds, Etc. Ar 
annting tiie period of thirty-three and a third, or any other number of yesn 
to be that m whldi our pnpolalion will hereafter be douMed, if, donng tM 
whde term, the capital of the Aftican stock'could be kept down, or stidans- 
i^-, whilst that of E«Wpe«n origin shuuM be left to an unobstructed ineresse, 
t, liould be most propitioas. — I,et lis suppose, 
irpopuli^ao at pment of the United St*ie)>>« 
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tvdre I^iffi[MU^ of which ten m»y he ettimtcd of tfae Angto-Eliaon, wd tw« 
«f the Afncuirace. If there could be uiauaUyUaMpottcd&om the (JniM 
St«t«% u uoount of the African ponicm equal to the uinual i#<»e*ie of the 
whole gf that OMte, whilit the BimiiiQaB ace ibouldbe left to muUiply, w« 
■bonld find at the termiiMtian of the period of dupKutigiv wUatevef. it wtf 
be, that the relative propoitiont would be as tweoljrto Iw*. Ami tf the pra> 
oe«w«re contioued, duiiitg a lecoiid term of dap^tion, the- praponlim. 
would be u foi^ totwo — one which would <f»dicate eveiy cMue of alacn. or 
aalidtude famthe breasts of the mcM timid. But the tnuwportatiooof Afl» 
cans, by creatiDg, to tiie extent to which it might be camid, a Tacuum ia •«• 
eiety, would teiid to accelerate the duplication of tibe Kurapean tscSi wbc% 
by all the laws uf population, would hll up tlie void upacc 

ThiBSouetyiswellawnre, I repeat, that they cantiot touch the mbjectof 
alaveiy. But it is 119 vbjectioii tu tlieir scheme, limited as it is eicluuveiy t« 
those free peuple < of eulour who are willing- to mii^te, thu it admits of in- 
definite eiteniian and applicatian, by those who alone, having the coi>q>c- 
tent atUbority, may clto9se lo adopt and apply it. Our object has been to 
point out the waj', to show that colowzatiuii i» practical>le, and to leave it to 
those States or individuals, wlko may be pleased to engage in the object, t« 
|>to*ecute iL We have demonatrated thai a Colony may be planted in Aiiica, 
by the lact that an Atneiican Colony there exists, llie problem which ha« 
40 lon^ and so deeply interested the thoughts of good and patriotic men, is 
•olved~-a country and a. home have, been found, to which the African tace 
(nay be sent, to the promotion of their happineis and uur own. 

But, Mr. Vice-Piesident, 1 shall not test contented with the &ct of the «•- 
taUi^ii^at of the Colony, conchisive^ as it uught to be deemed, of the pnc- 
ticahtUty of our purpose.- 1 shall proceed to show, by reference to indi^^Mi. 
table statistical details and calculation^ that it is within the compaas ot tetr 
lonable human weans. 1 am sttn^ble of the tediousaeaa of all arithmetical 
data, but I will endeavonc to umplify them as much as poasibla.— -It wiU be 
bwoe in mind that the aiin of tlie Society i« to establish iu Africa a ColM^ 
of the free A&ican population of the United States j to an eitent wbieh ibaU 
be beneficial both tu .Vfiica and America. Tlje whole free coloured pt^iUa* 
tion of the United States, amounted in 1790, to S9,4fil ; in ISOO, to 110,073 1 
in 1810, to 186,446; and in 1S20, tp 333,5^0. lite ratio (^annual incwMe 
lluring the first term of ten years, was about dght and a half per cent, per 
l^num) during the second, about seven per cent, par annum; and diuing the 
thinl, a little more tlian two and a baHL The very great difference in the nit* 
•f annuid inoceaie, during those .aevergl teims, nuty probably be accouiited 
for by the effect of the number i^ voluntary emaneipationa operating with more 
influence -upon the total smaller upuiunt of fre; coloured persons at the fint 
pf those periods, and by the facts of the insucrection in St. Domingo, and the 
ttcqtiisltion of Louisiana, botli of which occurring during the first and scGon4 
term, added Goost4crably to die number of our free colouted population. 
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the t ^ rtf t te, U the iMM proKtc, bcctUM af th« check! uishipDom vue 
■ud waM. Btaring'tlie ten jon, between 1810 and 1B30, irben no extMncoui 
ooieg exbttd to prevent a fur compethion in die incrcue bbtireen the'iiiie 
■luf tbeftee AMcn raet^ -the fanner incnuedk^ the rate nf neail]' tin«« 
per cent.'pef innum, ffhTlst the hittef did not much exceed two irida Idft 
BcfvxfWil it may be iatt\y issumi^d, and I venture to predict wiH tfotbe 
ConttBllicC^d by the return of the neit tcnsus, that the increase of the free 
black populatidii wilt not surpass twn and a half per cent, per annum: 
Their amou^it nt the last eensm, being 333^3I>, fop the sake ot round mm- 
bcis, their armual increase may be assumed to be 60(KJ, at Ihe prcacnt lime. 
How, if this number eoiild be annually transpnrted fi'om the 1,'niteil Stttes 
dnrinf a terrti of jears, it is evident that, at thrf end of that term, thu {latent 
capital witt nothaie increased, but will hare been kept duwnatleast'to vbal 
it was at tlie commencement of the term. Is it 'practicable then to coloniie 
■nnualiy sin thousand persons trum the United States, withmit matertaiV 
impairing or affectihg any of the g^reat intcresta of.the L'niltd States ' This 
it the question presented to the jiiiigintiits of the Legislative authorillcs of 
our country. This is the whole scheme of the Society. From its.actuJ 
experience, deriTed from the expenses which have been incurred in trana. 
porting the persona already sent to Africa, the entire average expense of 
each Colonist, younp and old, including passage money and subsistence, may 
be stated at twenty dollars per head. There is reason to btlieve that it, may 
be reduced considerably below that sum. Estimating that to be the expense, 
^ total cost of tranaportinj^ eOUU soi^ls annually, to Africa, would be £ 1 20,004. 
'rtc tonnage requisite to effect the object, calculating tivo pei'sons to eveiy 
fire tons (which is the provjoion of existinff law) woitid bel5,b(xi tons.. But 
M each veaael Could probably make two voyages in the year, it may be jedu- 
oed to r.SOO.. And as both our mercantile and mililary marine mig;ht.be oc- 
oawonaUy employed on this collateral service, without injury lo the buIp 
object of the voyage, a further abatement might be safely made.iij l^ag- 
gpegale amount of the necessary tonnage. The. navigation concerned in 
Ac commerce between the Colony and the United S-.a^H, (and it already 
b^ns to supply sul>jects. of an ijiteresting trade,) mlglit be incldenbdiiy etn- 
ployed to th« same end. . . ' „ 

It the annual expeiidtluce.of, a sum no larger than g 130,000, -and tlM 
Hinual employinent of 7,3JJO tons ol sliippinf, too much for reasonable ex- 
ertion, Gon»deriag the.ma^itude of ttie object in view > Are they not, on 
Iht contrary, within thp.contpauof moderate etfurta^ 

Here ia thawbule Kheoie of the Society — a pt;oject which has beenfuv- 
nounced nuonacy.by those vyho. have Dcvcf given themseiives tlt^ t^puble to 
■samine it, but la wbicb I believe most unbiassed men will ^ieU tbqr cor- 
dial taseo^ after they bave ifivestigutisd ii, .... .• ..-J 

Limited ai the project is, by the Society, ~to a Colony to be formed by 
tbt free and UDConitiained conient of Iree petaona of colour, it i« iw ol>- 
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jeettiK^ but on the coatiuy, • gmt recoameiidation to the pbi^ Ifau it 
adnuta of being taken up otid iqiplted on a BCak of much more comprebei^ 
Kve utilitj. The Society knoni, and it afTordi jiut cuue of feficibUioii, that 
an or mty one of the States which tolerate ilaTei; may cany the icheme of 
colonization mto effect, in regaid to the alaves mtbin their Kipectire Uiiiit% 
aiid thua ultimatelj rid themselves of an uniTereally uknowledged cune. — 
A re&rence to the reaulta of the leveral enumerationa of the populatwa rf 
the United States, will inconteslably prove the practicabllily of ita appHca- 
tion on the more eitenaive scnle. The slave population of die United Statei 
amounted, in 1790, to 697,697 ; in 1800, to 896,a49i in 1810, to l,191,364i 
an'd in 1S20, to 1,538,128. The rate of annual increase, (rejecting fracliMat 
and taking the integer to which the; make the nearest approach,] duting tho 
fiist (etm of ten years, was not quite three per cent, per annum i during the 
aecond, a little more than three per cent, per annum, and during the third, a 
little less than three per cent. The mean ntio of increase for the whole 
period of thirty years, was very Lttle more than three pec cent, per annum. 
During the firM two periods, tlie native stock was augmented by importations 
&om Africa, in those States whicli continued to tolerate them, and by the ac- 
ijuisition of Louisiana, Virginia, to her eternal honour, abulislied the aboRU- 
nable traffic among the earliest acts of her self-government. The last term 
alone presents the natural increase ol' the capital anatTccted by any extraneous 
causes. That authorizes, as a safe asaumptlon, that the future iacrease will 
not exceed three per cent, per annum. As our population increases, the 
value of slave labour will diminish, in consequence of the superior advan- 
tag'ca in the employment of free labour. And when the value t^ slave la- 
bour sh:tll be materially lessened, either by the multiplication of the supply 
of slaves beyond the demand, or by the competition between slave and ft«e 
labour, the annual increase of slaves will be reduced, in consequence of the 
abatement of the motives to provide for and rear tlie offspring. 

Assuming the future increase to be at the rate of three'per cent, per an- 
muD, the annual addition to the number of slaves in the United Statet, e^- 
dilated upon the return of the last census [1,538,128,) U 46,000. Appfyii^ 
Ac data which have been already stated and explained, in reMoD to the 
colonization of free persons of colour from Ae United States to Afiio^ to 
the aggregate annual increaae both bond and free of the Afiican nee, and 
the result will be found most encouraging. The total number of the animal 
increase of both descriptions, is 53,000, Ihe total expense of transporttng 
ttaat number to Africa, (supposing no reductiDD of present ptices,) would be 
one million and forty thousand dollars, and the requisite amount of tonnage 
would be only 130,000 tons of shipping, about one-ninth part of the mercan- 
tile marine of the United States. Upon the supposition of a vessel's making 
two voyages In tlie year, it would be reduced to one haU^ 65,000. And thia 
quaoti^ would be still further reduced, by embracing opportunities of in^ 
dental emplc^ment of vessel* belon^ng both lo the mercantile sfid miStiiy 
marines. 

Vol. II. No. 11. 3 
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Bn^ w die inmu] >ppIicatioD of 9 1.040,000, ind the eniTdaymc^ <f„$$ or 
e?en 130,000 tOMS of Bliipping, considering the nugnitude of the object, 
beytmd the ability if this countty I la there a patriot looking forwud to 
its donteatic quiet, its happioess and it» gloiy, that wouM not cbenAiIly 
ODntnbute bis proportion of tlie burthen to accomplish ■ purpose so g^e«t 
ud fo huDMoe -' During the genenl continuance of the Afiican ibve tnt^ 
|tuiidre<Ii of thousands of sbves have been, in a ^i^le year, iniported into 
tiie tcTenl cmintriei whose hiws authorized their admis^on. Notwitb- 
■tanding the vigiknce of the powera now engaged to suppress the sUve 
trade, I have received informalioii, tliat in a tdngle yeaiv in the angle island 
of Cuba, shkves equal in amount to one half t)f the aliove number of 53,000 
have been iUicitly inttoduced. is it possible that those who are concerned iB 
an infamous traffic, can effect more than the States of thi^ Union, iflhey veie 
seriously to engage in the good work > la it credible — is it not a libel upon hu< 
nHui nature to suppose, that the triumphs of fraud and violence and. iniquity, 
can surpass tllose of virtue and benevolence and humanity > 

Tbe papulation of the United Stales, being, at tliis time, estimated at 
about ten millions of the European race, and ivo of tlie A&ican, on the sup> 
portion of the annual colonization of a number of the latter, equal to the 
annual increase, oF both of its classes, during the whole period necessity to 
the process c^ duplication of our numbers, they would, at the end irf that 
period, relatively stand twenty millions for the white, and two for the .black 
portion. But an annual exportation of a number equal to the annual increase, 
at the beginning of tlie term, and persevered in to the end of i^ would te* 
complish more tban to keep the parent stock standing. The t.tdonUta 
would comprehend more than an equal propOTtion of tVose of the prolific 
^es. Few of those who had passed that age would migrate. &o tb^t ,tbe 
annual increase of those left behlti^t, would continue gradually, bu't, at fint; 
insensibly, to diminish ; and, by the eipiralion of the period of ^iipucimm, 
k would be found to bave mateiially abated. But il is not merely tlie greater 
relative safety and happiness which would, at the termination of that peno^ 
be the condition of the wWtea. Their ability to give futther stimulus to the 
bauseof colonization will have been doubled, whilst the subjects oi) which it 
voutd have to operate, mil have decreased or remained stationary, . ff the 
bunness of colonization should'be regularly continued during two peiiods of 
duplicatitui, at the end of the second, the whites would stand to the bl^k^ 
isfor^milUons to not more than fwo, whilst the sine ability will have bem 
quadrupled. Even if colonization should then altogether cease, the propoi- 
tionof the AfHcantd the European race, will be so small, that the most t^md 
Way then, tot ever, diamiss' all ideas of danger from within or without, oo «o- 
eoUnt of that Incongruous and perilous element in our population, 
■ rnrHier, by the annual wilhiiTiwal of S2fiOli peraoiis of colour, tbcre wodU 
, be annual space created for an equal number of the white race, 'lliepNiodt 
Uierefbre, of dupKcatidn of the whites, by the lawa which govj^ papulafymi 
WMiU-be accelerated. ■■ ■'■''—^•'••- '' 
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Siidi, Mr. Vice President, is the project oT the Sodety, «id m<A is the 
extension and use which may be made of the principle of colonizatioii, in 
application to nur slave population, hy those States which are alone com- 
petent to undertake and execute it. All, or any one, of the States whidi 
tolente shivery, ttay adopt and execute it, by co-operatiitn or separate ex- 
«TliiHi. IF I could be instrumental in eradicating^ this deepest stain upon the 
character (f our country, and teinaving' all cause of reproach on account of 
it by foreign nations— if I could only be instrumental in ridding of this foul 
blot that revered State that ^ve me birth, or that not less beloved State 
which fcindly adopted me as her son, I would not eKcllunge the proud satis< 
faction which I should enjoy, for the honour of all the triumphs ever Screed 
to the moat successful conquerer. 

Having, I hope, shown that the pfcin of flie Society is not visionary, l>ut ra- 
tional ami practicable; that a Colony di.ea in fact exist, planted under its au- 
spices J that free people are willing and an;!ious to go ; and that the right of 
•ml as well as of Sovereignty may be acqi^red in vast tracts of country in 
AfHca, abundantly sufficient for nil the purposes of the moat ample Colo- 
ny, and at prices almost pnly nominal, the task which remains to me of shew- 
ing the beneficial consequences which would attend the execution of the 
scheme, is comparatively easy. 

Of the utiDty of a total separation of the two incongruous portions of our 
population, suppoang it to be practicable, none have ever doubted, Tho 
mode of accomplishing that most deiurable object^ has alone divided public 
opinion. Colonization in Hayti, for a lime, had its partizans. Without 
throwing any impedimenta in the way of executing that scheme, the Ameri- 
can Colonization Society has sUadily adhered tp ita own. The {laytien proi 
ject has passed, away. Colonisation beyond the Stony Mountains has some- 
'times been proposed; but it would be attended with an expense and difS' 
culties i^r aurpasdng the African project, whilst it would not unite the sam4 
Miimatinjip tnotives. There is a mor^il liiness in the idea of returning to Afii- 
ca her children, whose ancestors have been torn ftom her by the rulhlew 
band of fraud and violence. Trans-planted in a fbrelgii laud, they wiU cart; 
back to their native soil the rich fruits of religion, cJiilization, law and |ibet» 
ty. May it not be one of the great designs of the Itulcr of the Universe, 
(whose ways are often inscrutable by short aghted mortals,) thus to transform 
an original crime .into a signal blessing, to that most unfortunate portion of 
the Globe. Of all classes of our popuUtion, the most, vicious is tliat of the 
free coloured. It is the inevitable result of their moral, pohtical, and clril 
degradatioti. Contaminated themselves, they extend tlieir vices to all around 
Qicm, to the slaves ^nd to the wliitei. If the principle of colonization shouU 
be confined to then) ) if a Colony oau be Brmly established and successfully 
continued in Africa, which should draw off annually, an amount of tha^po|<- 
tion of our popula^on. equal lo its annual increase, much ^od wilt be donei 
ff tlie pimciple be adopted and applied by tbe States, whtNu; laws saoctWA 
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the eiTitmu of diteiy, io *,b extent equal to the Mimul iiMteMCW.AMc^ 
Btttl ^mtcT good will be done. TbJi pood will be felt^ytbcAftkaM vho 
gb, by Ihe Afltomi who nrindn, by tlifr while popul*ti(Hi of our coantrfthf 
AfHca, and by America. It \i a project irhkl> reconimctid* ka^ to fin«ia! 
ilf all the atpects in which it can be eontemptited. It wiU do good in avrry 
and any eitnit hi which it msy be executed. It ii a citcle ef ptulant)»q>y, 
ereiy segment of which tdla and tealiAes to the beil^ecmce erf' the wfa«le_ 

Every emignnt to Africt is a miuioiMTj carrying with him tfedentiak in 
the hilly cause of civilization, telifion, and frte inditutiona. "Why i« it that 
the degree of mccesi of miMonaiy exertions is BO'limited,'and m diaeou» 
aging to those whose piety and benevolmce prompt them ? la it not be 
caiwe the mlsionary is generally an alien and a Mranper, pertiapa of a differ- 
ent colour and from a different tribe? There (a a soM of instinctive fbeUng of 
jealousy and distrust towards foreigners which repels and rejeots then in all 
countries; and this feeling is in pro])ortion tor the degree of igmnnce and 
barbarism which prevail. But the Alri^n Coloniits, wtum.weaend'toaoD- 
vert the heathen, are'of the same colour, the same funi)y, Ibe laiM pfajscal 
coostitutian. When the purposes of the Colony ihril befidty.undeMtDod, 
they will be received as long lost brethrrn restored to the enhracea o(/their 
fKendsand their kindred, by tbe dispensations of a wise Providenoe. . ■ 

The 9odety is reproached for agitating this question. It-dtouU bs ncol- 
lected that the existence of free people of coIout is not limited to th« Statea 
only which tolerate slaveiyr The evil extends itself lo aUtbeStalegv ftod 
some of those which do not allow of davery, ftbeir dtiea •EtpeSiiify)-^>ipe- 
rience the evU iii an extent even greater than it exists io the albvo StWet. 
A common evil confers a-rigtit to connder 'and-apply a common' rctaedy. 
Nor b it a valid objection that thia remedy ii partial in its opantaan, or dis- 
tant in ita eflicacy. A patient, writliing under the Untuies of .«i<:ni<nalii^ 
diaeaie, aaksoftusphy^cian to cure him if he can, and, if. he camiot, to. miti- 
gate Us sufferings. But the Temcdy proposed, if genetdlyadi^ed v^ per- 
aeveringly appUed, for a sufGuent length of time, should it not entirely ctadi- 
cste the diaeaae, will en^le the b«dy politic to bqu it without danger aitd 
without niffcring. 

We are reproached with doing mischief by the agitation of this question. 
The Sodety goes into no household to disturb its domestic tranquilli^; it 
addreiaea itself to no slaves to, weaken their abllgations of.obedience. It 
teeki to affect no man's property. It neitliei has the power nor the wDl to 
•ffect the pn^rty of any one, contraiy to his conseid. The execution of 
ita acheme would augment instead of diminishing the value of the property 
kft behind. The Bociety, composed. of free men, concerns itselfonly with the 
free. Collateral consequences, we are not respon«ble for. It la not thia 
Bod«ly which has produced the great mural revolution n^ich the Ige ex< 
bibita. What would they, who thus reproach us, have 4ane f IF ttelT'tmild 
n^OB all tendendea towards liberty and ultinate emane^atie^ HKjf Bmrt 
do more than putdovn the benevnlent efforts of this Soeie^. Theymuat 
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B«kaA4»the*rtof OUT Liberty ind Independence, *ikl misile the cvmon 
whickiHiilBdanititiliuuI jujuuk^'eban. Tb«y niuMr<it^Te tlie .dj^re rtn(cte 
with aUitt trwR of alrouCiei. They quist luppieulhe work^ingaof Brilish 
|>h3anthr<^y, ae«kiit(r to iiieli«rate tlit cuik^idun ul' the oiiTortuaate West In- 
dian nlores. Tlicy must urest the career of South Aiaeiican deUver^tce 
frmn tbraUom. They nHist blow out tlie moral lights vcound is, uid eitin- 
fttkh tbat greatest torch of ^t which America pceienttto a benighted woiid, 
puiilieg thcwiLyto their lights, tlieir libertiei,.and tbeirhappioe^. And 
when they bay* acbieved all these purpose^ th^ wo^ will be yet ii)cixn- 
plete. Ttuy tnuit pcncU«te tlie human soul, and eradicate the light of tea. 
ton and the love of Ubertj. Tticn, and not till then, when titiiversal dark- 
neaa and deqiair prevail, can you perpetuate slavery, snd repress all sjmpi- 
thiet and all humane and benevolent effurts among jreemei^ In bclialf of lite 
tmhappy portion of our race wlio are doomed to bondage. 

Ourfrien'l^ wfaoare cursed widi this greateitvf hunuin erils, deserve &e 
kindest MtotionandconBideralion. Tlisir pMperty and their safely are both 
inrelred. But the Meral and candid among ibem will not, canno^ expect 
ttatevefy']wqjectt« deliver our country itvia it ii to be cnuh; d, becauae of 
a pooilile and ideal danger. 

d by the eiicouraifeTncnt of the paal, let us proceed under the 
f prospect! which lie' before us. Let us continue to appeal to tke 
pious, the Itbeial, and the wise. Let us bear in mind the condition of onr 
(jgefcther^ ^riien, coHected on the bead) of England, they embarked, amJdA 
tfae BcuAogs and the fidse predictions of the, assembled, multitude, for this 
distant -fend ; and here, in spite of all the peiils of forest and ocean, whidk 
tltoj enooantered, success&lly laid the fhundations ol' this glorious RepubEc. 
Undimu^ed by the prophecies of the presumptuous, let us supplicate the 
•Id of the ' Aneriead Representatives of the people, and redoubling our la- 
bours, and' inroldng die blesungs ^ an all-wise Frovldenoe, I boldly and con- 
fidently aqti^iate auccesi. 1 hape.tlie tcsolutian which 1 offer will be uitaiu- 
Boudf adopted. 

TTie resolution submitted by Mr. Clat, wis ften coD^<)ered 
and adopted. 

[Proceedings to be corUinued in owr next ramiber.'^ 



"PTosjfccts oi ttifc Society. 

The Annual Meeting of the Society in the Capitol, on the 20th 
■ostaiit, was one of extraordinary inftrest, and proved fliat public 
epiiuA&,ha8 e:q>eneDce4l, the year past, an extensive and very fa- 
vftuiabte dMDge in reference to tbia lustitutioD. 
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fbr eray sentinrent «pH»sed vn tins occasitnit fte'M^i^n 
do flat halt) themselTes responsible) bnt itmajbejiropei-tttbi^ 
Hut their views generally, were pretiented id a powerful ^W^b' 
^uent maaner, and that the proceedings of the meeting iLpjJil^^^ 
to be highly gratifying to a crowded and very intelligeat audience. 

The time has arrived, when our FriMids throuj^t the Unioiu 
ve orged, by every consideration which can move the humane, the 
patriotic, and the religions, to redoubU tbeir exertioDs— to pvn 
themselves with invigorated hopes, resolotion, and energy, to tha 
p-eat enterprise Vn which they have embarked^— an enterpriae to 
which Heaven has been pi-opitiouB, — ^whlch has been conducted t» 
a height of promise nnlooked for, at this period, by its most sn' 
g«ine advocates, and which can hardly fail, if wisely and faithful- 
ly pnisecuted, Boon to command the aid of the States and the Na- 
tion. . - ■■ 

The Nation is indeed beginning to avrake in this catise: A 
State Society has Just been formed in Ohio, under' auspices' Ae 
most cheering, and numerouti Auxiliary Associations (ire l^H^I'g' 
ing up in die Western Country, The citizens of MarjlAod /ll*^ 
pear almost uDauimously to give it their sanction. A strpng^od 
growing interest in its success is felt both in Vi[;ginia and North 
Carolina. In nearly every State of jthe Union has ouf project 
found powerful and active defenders. As their numb^ ia^reasa, 
ao also we trust, will their exertions. ^ . 

We have every reason then to be animated in ^c Jitjly.wo^ 
We will continue our appeals, to the humane, the (;andui» .tb^. re- 
flecting, and the religious. We will invoke ^e aaslBtaae« of the 
press, and the efforts of the Ministry. Acting without disguise, 
we invite investigation. Aiming at the accomplishment uf ^p im-_ 
mense good for our Country and for Africa, we desire to efect it 
•nly, by means unq^uestionably virtuous, approved by the Ccnsti^ 
tntion of the Land, and sapctificd by the spirit of our Religion. 
We believe our plans adapted to meet the views of the libe^il ""l 
sober minded in every section of the Union. We, haye aaeunxid 
ground upon which the cilaz^s of the South and the North i^V 
associate tb^mselyea for a stuictly national as well as philantlirt^c 
purpose. — This we regai-d as the peculiar recommendation of oar 
scheme. In its execution, we ^esire that all feelings maj Wsnp- 
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pressed Jguttbose which we oug^t to cheiub u nembers of s.gr|eat 
Republic, the iateresta of which ue undivided, sad will) wc.bopf^ 
be.ever seen identified witK the justice and freedom of ^iipifr 
tutions, and the magn^mit; of her deeds. 



3ttlss\onft to Mrieft. 

We are happy to lean that the ^nsoopal Foreign Mieuouty 
Society in Philadelphia. haVe detertBiaed to send a Missiraiwy to 
Liberia, and that they have adeqaate funds ia Uieir posseawon, 
which have been contributed e^cially for this oliiject. We tnut 
they will Dot remain l^ag unapplied. The aubaequent article 
fiDin the Church Jlegisler, will show the vast importance of afibrd- 
ing a suitable education to such yonn^ men of colour as may be 
diapoaed to devote themselves to the Christiau Miaisti^ in AfnM> 

Ajisstonaries to ^fnca.~~Kt a late meeting of the Executive 
Committee Of the General Missionary Society, Bishop White, the 
President, laid beforethe Comtnittee the following letter, a copy 
Of which'has also been received by the late Secretary of the So^ 
cietv. The letter was referred to a aub-tommittee, which had ai 
the same time under consideration the application of a coloured 
individual to be sent to Liberia as a Missionary. This commit- 
tee, anxious that the wishes of their brethren in England may be 
promptly and efBcieotly met, are induced to publish the letter at 
length, that the attention of the members, and more particularly of 
Ae Clei^ cff bnr Church, may be drawn to the pious object. It 
may be proper to state, that those only can enter upon this mission 
with a well founded prospect of persevering in usefulness, whose 
constitutions are adapted measurably to the climate, by residence 
in the low lands of the Southern States. Information of any 
Buitalfle individaals, is earnestly solicited, and may be communi' 
cated to the Rev. George Weller, Secretary of the Domestic and 
Kdreign Missionary Socie^, Philadelphia. 

UCKSOJI KEMPFR, C. C. 
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Chubob Misuovast House, 

Lotuion, Ocl. 25, IKIS. 

My Dear Sir: The CommiUee of' the Church Missionary So- 
€iitj having lodt many valuable lives in Africa, have turned their 
attention to a supply of teachers better fitted than Europeans to 
encounter the insalubrity of its climate. They have been strongly 
recommended to endeavour to procure persons' of colour for thii 
service; and have been led to suppose rtat there may be many such 
in America, who have the requi^te piety, talent, and knowledge 
to fit them for such an office. 

Their duty would be the religious instruction of the liberated 
Africans congregated in Sierra Leone, from alt parts of Africa. 
For ^is purpose, the .person to be employed, most be well ac- 
quainted with the English language, and able to read, write, and 
speak it correctly. They must also possess a good knowledge of 
the Holy Scriptures, and cordially approve of the Articles uid Li- 
turgy of the Church of England, and be willing t« conform in 
them in their whole conduct. But the most important qualifica- 
tiou for this service is, intelligent, decided, and matured juety, 
with a sound judgment, and a heart devoted to God, clearly hold- 
ing the ductiines peculiar to the Gospel, an^ tanging ta make them 
known as widely as possible. 

We shall be much obliged, if you will inform us whether there 
be in your knowledge any persons of ^is description, who would 
be willii^ to devote themselves wholly to labour in Africa to dif- 
fuse the Gospel. 

It mi^t not probably be diflicalt for ^nch persons to obtuu ordi- 
nation from the Bishop of the sister Church in America, before 
tliey left America. 

Such persons should pledge themselves to sitbnHt to the direc- 
tiiMiB of the Society, as to the stations in which ^ey may labour, 
and their general conduct. 

The remuneration of their services, would be stdGcient for 
their comfortable support; but, on this point, and any other con- 
nected with the design, we shall be glad to have your fall and free 
sttntiments. 

I am, Dear Sir, faithfiilly yonrs, 

EDWARD BICKEBSTETH, 

^ec. C. M. Sodety, 
Rt. Rev. BtsHOF Whitk, &c. &£. &c. 
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Sierra Leone may be considered with reference both to its in- 
ternal condition, and to its effects upon the neiglibouring natives. 

Its internal prosperity will of course depend on its healthiness; 
DQ the progress made in tlie settlement of , the liberated Negroes, 
and in inducing them to adopt the restraints and habits of civiliza- 
tion; on the state of schools and religion; and on the successful 
prosecution of agriculture and commerce. 

The mortality of 1823 at Sierra Leone, though of a most dis- 
tressing nature, has been much exaggerated. The fever which 
prevailed did not attack a Black or Coloured person j but of a 
White population of 1 10, the deaths were S5. The accounts, 
during the last year, represent the Colony as being very healthy. 
Serious injury, however, arises to its interests from the occasional 
prevalence of severe sickness ; and in no respect more, than by 
the temporary interruption to which the advancement of educa- 
tion and religious instruction has been exposed, in consequence 
of the death of their principal instructors, among whom the mor- 
tality was unusually great. The effect of these unexpected losses 
_was, that for a considerable period both property qualified school* 
masters and also chaplains had been wanting.. But the Church 
Missionary Society, which has now t4ken off the hands of the 
Government the burden of supplying to the Colony the means of 
religious instruction, has been making great eRbrts to supply the 
requisite number of teachers ; and their zeal, and that of their 
missionaries, has only been rendered more remarkable and praise- 
worthy, by the difEculties with which they had to contend. 

The regular attendance on public, worship consists of nearly 
the whole population of the Colony, and the schools are attendMl 
by the whole of the young, and.even by not a few of the adults; 
many of whom, however, think themselves too old to learn, or ob> 
ject, after the labour of the day, to spending an hour or ttvo in 
school. The missionaries who are engaged in the work of in- 
struction occasionally, lament the slow progress by which the hu- 
man character, when once degraded, can be raised up to take ita 
{Huper place in society. Yet this rate, is usually so very gradual, 
eren under the most favourable circonutancea, that it is impor* 
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tant, with a view to prevent unreasonable expectations and con- 
fleqneat disappointment, thut the fact ehuuld be thoroughly under 
Stood an4 acknowledged. The means, however, are in active 
operation, which alone are proper and competent for promoting 
the great work of civilisation. 

Sierra Leone contains about 18,000 inhabitants; of whom, 
about 13,000 consist entirely of liberated Africans, who for the 
most part occupy the pai'ishes in the mountains: and nothing can 
be more gratifyiag than to know, that the almost impenetrable' 
woods which were the haunts but lately of wild beasts, have been 
replaced by villages witli comfortable hahitationSj and surrounded 
by tracts of ground under cultivation, and containing school- 
bouses for both sexes. In one of these, it is reported that, out of 
103 children, 64 can read .the Scriptures i in others, that out of 
1,079 scholars, there are 7t0 persons who can read, and so on 
in different proportions. The churches erected among them are 
said to have crowded congregations ; one in Regent's Town usually 
assembling a congregation of from 1,200 to 2,000 souls. 

The Missionaries have already more than they can adequately 
pcrfonn in their proper department. Thev have the superintend- 
ence of those schools, where the liberated slaves, coming from 
different countries and speaking different languages, may, upon 
their release, make the first beg^nlng towards becoming really* 
members of the same community, by acquiring a knowledge of 
English aa a common tongue. The Chur(;h Missionary Society 
has undertaken the further task of seeking to 6s the African lan- 
guage, and prepare elementary books (which has already been 
done f(>r the Susoos and the Bultoms) with the view of training 
i)ativ& teachers, as the most efficient instruments for extending 
the Christian Religion among the native tribes. 

In the Sherbro country, two private individuals have collected 
boys from various places on that part of tlie coast, and are j^viDg 
them the rudiments of English education. 

The timber trade, in which the natives in the river Sierra liCone 
have engaged {with an alacrity and perseverance which shew that 
their industry only wants an object and adequate security to de- 
velop itself,) in 1823 furnished 15,000 loads for the British mar- 
ket, ^and, in the last year, a considerably larger supply. The 
freight alone on the shipments of last year, would probably 
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amount to £ 100,000. TKe invoice value of the cai^oes imported 
into the Colony in 1623 was £ 121,442 189. Ud.; the duty paid 
on them was £8,483 2s. lid. The exports consisted of ^ip- 
bnildiDg timber, camwood, palm oil, elephants* teeth, gold dust, 
gum copal, bees-wax, rice, and Malaguetta pepper. The gum 
trade has been increasing on the Gambia; and the value of the 
different articles independent of gum, as hides, bees-wax, gold, 
ivory, and timber, exported from tne Gambia during the year, is 
sUtedat £125,000. 



'EmigTatiou to liibeneia. 

The Brig Dm-is will sail immediately for the African Colony, 
with from eighty to ninety passengers. Ten of tliese are from 
Baltimore, the i-cst from Virginia and North Carolina. The So- 
ciety of Friends In North Carolina, have generously contributed 
eight hundred dollars towards this expedition, and about half the 
emigrants are of the free coloured people who have been under 
their special guardianship and protection. The whole number 
who now embark are represented as industrious and promising; 
and individuals among them are prepared to be eminently useful 
in Liberia. One has been long respected as a teaclier of hia own 
clatjs in Baltimore, and it is expected will' engage in the same em- 
ployment in the Colony. Many others in Baltimore and else- 
where, are anxious to take their departure, and we trust, that our 
friends will co-operate witli us, in obtaining the funds to fit out a 
much larger expedition early in the approaching summer, which, 
according to the decided opinion of the Colonial Agent, will b« 
found the best time for an arrival in Africa- 



Opinion ol tiie 'LegUiatuTe of K^ntaeky. . 

We have seen nothing more gratifying than the following Reso- 
lutions. May the Almighty inspire every Lc^sUture of our 
Union with the same patriotic and magnanimous sentiments. 

In Senate, Jak. 16. 
Mr. Cameal, from the select committee to whom was referred 
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tke memorial of the Colonization Society, for colonizing the Ene 
people of colour on the coast of Africa, submitted a rep)»^ con- 
cluding with the following resolutions, which were unanimoasl; 
adopted. 

**^Re»ohed by the Qeheral Assembly 0/ the Commonwtallh tj . 
Kentucky, That they view with deep and friendly interest, the 
exertions of the American Colonization Society, in establishing 
an Asylum on the coast of Afiica, for the free people of colour of 
the United States: and that the Senators and Representatives in 
Congress from this slate, be, and they are hereby requested, to 
use their efforts to facilitate the removal of such free persons of 
colour as may desire to emigrate from the United Statea to the 
Colony 6f Africa, and to insure to them the protection and pt- 
trooage of tKe General Government, so far as shall be deemed 
consistent with the safety and intereit of the United States. 

*' Resolved, That the Governor be requested to transmit a capj 
of the foregoing resolution to each of our Senatora and Representa- 
tives in Congress." 



M^anatuiasions . 



Mr. 'William Fletcher, of Perquimane, N. C. was lost in the 
(ichooner Perquimans at sea, recently. His will- has just been 
opened, which provides ^at his slaves, 13 in number, shall, after 
tiie ensuing year, be emancipated; during which time they are to 
be hired out, for the purpose of raising funds to defray the ei- 
penses of sending them to Hayti or Liberia, which ever they maj 
choose. 

Mr. FunstoQ, of Frederick county, Virginia, by his last will 
And testament^ requests, that ten of his slaves ^all be liberated, 
with the special desire that they may be located in the American 
Colony in Africa. He also appropriates the sum of one thousand 
dollars for their comfortable establishment there. 

These, and Numerous other instances which are occurring d- 
most daily, show the immense importance of the African Colon^) 
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regarded u an uylam fgr aucli Blaves as humwit maatm tMj be 
disposed to liberate, sod how numeroas will be the instances of 
emancipatioa, provided it shall be connected with colonization in 
Liberia. 



We have been |^tifie<l by > peruial of the Report of the Committee 'of 
the Winder Lod^, No. 77 (Baltimore,) to which was ssugned the duly of 
. eommunicaling wiih Lodges thtougtiout the State of Mwjland and eUe- 
where, on the tutjett of amtributing to the American CiAnazation Soddy. It 
appears that the circular letter of the Comniittee baa been widely circulated, 
and " Bie difTerent Lodges, as far as known to the Cominittee, have, vithout 
A single exception, joined in its views { and where money couIAnot be given, 
sent prayers and good wishes, to aid the ^eat scheme of Afiican Colonization 
on the principles of masonic beneiolence. Mount Uoriah Lodge of Hagon- 
town, appointed x Committee of its moat distinguished members, which, in an 
able and lucid view of (he subject, concurred with the Winder Lodge, and 
made a similar donation (g20,) The Lodge at Fiincess Ann, without hesi- 
tation, gave the same sum, and sent a copy of the Reaotution making the do? 
nation. The Lodge at Geot^etown, D. C. like Cumbet^and Lodge, could oidy 
■end its good wishes, and its concurrence in the plan. Css^a Lodge, in Bal- 
timore, gave th'irty dollars. A distant Lodge in Pennsylvania, and another 'r^ 
Maine, have also generously contributed to the same object." The Gnuxl 
Lodg^ of Hassacbusetts, possessing a fund of fifty thousand dollars, have 
the subject under consideration, and it is hoped may appropriate Uberally in 
its behatf, I'he concluding passage of die Report of the Committee, ve 
publish with great pleasure : 

*• But tlui is not all— the homble efTort of Winder Lodge has mored more 
anportant councils than those which are usually assembled under the eye <^ 
the Master i and so far as approbation is reward, each member of the Lodge 
is pud by the unanimous vote of thanks which was passed to the masons, o* 
motion of the Grand Chaplain of the District of Columbia, at the late snni- 
versary meeting of the Ametican Colonization Society. When the motion 
was made, it was seeonded by a mason from New England,* who appeared 
there as speaking the sentiments of the fraternity in that part of the Umon. 
He stated, that he and 1hoae around him had, at first, doubted the propriety 
of making tlie appropriation, which Winder Lodge had done, to the norel 

• II& Empp, P. D. e. H, P. 
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IMirpoM ppopoaed. Doubt led to iii*wlig>tian, and the impottuice of the 
•ubject nude thii investigation MTcre, It resulted in a complete coanctioa 
rf the propriety of the measure, And the brother from New Engllnd (tid 
honour both to lumself and to the order, by the eloquence with which, be&K 
an audience consisting of the members of both houses of Congress, and ibe 
lepresentatives of natioiw at Waahin^on, he advocated the plan fint propos- 
ed in tbb Lodge, and supported the piinciples here first asserted. 

If an sir of prldepervades the report of the Committee, and any should be 
inclined to smile at the apparent arrogance of the assulnptioni here made, 
let it be remembered, that on our long list of principles we recogiuze ndther 
pride nor airogance, and that, therefore, to suppose them, would be uncbati' 
table and unjust. The warm feelings of satisfaction must at times express 
Aemselves, eren though they break through that frigid restraint which the 
fear of egotism imposes i and with the expression of silistaction at having 
projected a great plan of benevolence none surely can find fault" 



iMlemoTibl to Oongxesa. 

The Memorial of the American Colonizatiun Society ta the 
House of Representatives of the Congress of the United States, 
has been referred to a select committee of seven members, and 
with the last Annual Report of the Societj has been printed. Af- 
ter considerable debate, the same Memorial has been laid on the 
table in the Senate, and we entertain the strongest hopes of ulti- 
mate success in our triplication to the Nationd Govemineot 



Contributions to the American Cohnization Society omit- 
ted in former Repositories. 
AuKliary Society of Lynchburg, March, 1825, . , g ]i 00 

Liberian Society of young ladies at Mia. Gamett's school, Virgiiua, 

April 3d, 183S, - - . - , . gg oo 

eoUectioni by Eev. H. R. Gurley, in the northern cities, omitted in 

Bepo^toiy for December, 1836^ . - • 13 00 

Misa Ann G. Gibson, of Culpepper Co. Va, per W. F. Gray, Esq. 10 OO 

Hev. Doct; tUlner, of New- York, per Mr. Kennedy, . . so 00 

Cnllections in Hev. H. Pomeroy's church, Bangor, Maine, par Mr. 

Baniall^e, ... . . 3555 

GwTitJfomtvd, S13S5S 
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Bna^ fitwrd, f 133 |5 

Charles Dresser, Mil wood, Va. • - - - - - 5 00 

Doclor'N. Jewett, Waihington, • - - - '. SO 

D. Wolf. Bristol, k.\ - 1 00 

CoDectiona in Cong^regatlonBl- cherch, Hudson, Portsgv co. Ohio, 

per Bev. Wm. Humford, - ■ - , ' . . 20 00 
The Society of Friends, N. C. per N»than MendenhsU, - sOO 00 
Donations of indivlduab about Union Town, Pa. per U. ZoUickoff, SO 00 
David Hale, Esq. of BostiMi, per Jennings and Thomis of Philadel- 
phia, foe collection^ ..... 290 00 
Repository, - ... . . -6060 
ftUss ChrislJan and Miss Judith BUckburn of Chirlestown, Ab. pro- 

ceeda of a missionary box, .... 10 OO 
Urs. Eliza Blackburn, proceeds of do. . . . • 5 00 

Hiss Judith Blackburn, additional, - - • • 1 00 
Proceeds of work done by the Toung Ladies' Sunday Scboo) 

Teachers' Fund, Frederick co. Md. per P. G. Thomas, Esq. 10 CO 

John T. Norton, Esq. of Albany, New-Vork, - . . 50 OD 

TboDUs P. Wilson, Esq. of Uontgomery co. Maryland, - 10 00 

Mr. Paine, in April, 1826, 60 00 

K 1,166 8f, 

Contributiorts from January 5th to February 3d, 

1827, inclusive. 

A friend in Alexandria, - - - . ■ 5 Ol) 

Atudtiary Society of Wincbevter, Va. per O. Wsile, Esq. . 49 74 

do. Augusta, Va. per J. Cowan, Eaq. - 60 00 

do. Rockbridge, Va. per J. P. Camthen, Esq. JO DO 

do. Richnond and Hanchetter, Va. pet B. Brand, 

Esq. treasurer, . ... 130 00 

John Croes, Esq. a yearly subscripdon, ... s CO 
A Gentleman, - -'- • - . .100 
Cotkctiona in Presbyterian Church, St. Clairsville, Ohio, per Hon. 

■ B. 3. Rureles, - 13 00 

Kev. Mr. garrison, 3 00 

Mrs, Haynadier, of Annapolis, - • - - • 5 00 

John Patteraon, Esq. of Baltimore, per J. C. Herbert, Esq. • 100 00' 
Maiy Hendenhall, Treasurer of the society «f women Friends in the 

ueigbbouritood of James Town, N. C. ■ • • 50 00 

Repository, ■ - - • • • 31 00 

^ S 1,658 39 
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dS6 Donations, ^e. C'Am. 

Donations received by the Rev. S^ron TVocy, and included 

in the amount remitted by Mr. Hale, of Boston. 

GoatribuliiiB* of Newbuty, Vetmont, - # 7 13 

do. Bndfbnl, do. - . . - 3 51 

do. OifordiK. H, litCon. Soe. - • . 5 00 

da. do. di>.Sddo. • - ■ S61 

indiriduali cf Sbuon, Vt 1 92 

Contribution* of Weathenfield, Vt " • - - 5 02 

do. Lyme, N. H. - - - . 10 21 

do. Hsrtford, Vermont N. P. • - - 11 8S 

Indmduab of Westborough, Mua. - : • . 55 SI 

CbaUibutiotii of BrookfieM, Mass. S. P. - . ■ 7 IS 

do. lion. Con..WesMm, Uua. • ■ ■ 3 S3 

do. North Broekfield, Masi. , - - - 13 M 

Ji>£vidua^ W. P. BrookBd^ Hast. • - ■ - 10 36 

do. Otkhain, Muu. • • . - - 12 2G 

eOBtnbutiont of New Bruntree, H»h IS 17 

IndiTidiutli of Wire Factory Villsg:e, Ham. - . . 36 St 

Ctntributions of Rev. Hr. Going's society, Worcester, HtN. • 12 00 

do. Rev. Dr. BancitA'a do. do. do. - 27 73 

do. Itev. Hr. Houttey's do. do. do. - 15 00 

do. Southborough, Hats. - • - - 4 31 

do. Leicester, Mass. ■ - - - 39 50 

do. P»3ton, do. - - - ■ - 15 57 

do. Holden, do. - • • ■ - 41 6t 

do. Ruthnd, da. ■ . - - . 33 06 

dOk Templeton, do. - - - - - 36 61 

do. Ph^pston,do. - • . - - S6 50 

io. Haidwiclc, do. •, . - 14 30 

do. Bairee.do. - - - - - QTI 

do. IGlIbury, do. - ■ . , . . ' S5 6i 

I>Mik&)n(^BfeBude,do. ■ . . . . 30 00 

Contribution! of Memlon, do. - • • - . ]7 44 

do. Wild, do. 4th July,- . ,. . - 8 6! 

do. Gimfton. do. 4th Ju^, ■ - - - 35 34 

Individuah of Princeton, do. - • - . . 31 27 

do. Hubbvdnocwte • - ■ - 13 43 

AftiendofUibridKcdo. 3 00 

S. Denny, Oakluni, do. . ... . , ■ 1 00 

F. LMTitt, Emi. Hutfbrd, Vt 1 00 

InAridiuli of Notthbaroug;h, do, ^30 of wtnch, from Mr. As*pb 
lUce, tu be appropriated to the truiapoilation <^ om wbo shaU 
he EberMed from (iBTcry for tfaat purpose, . .103 46 
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AFRICAN REPOSITORY, 

AND 
V OL. 11.3 FEBRUARY, IS9.7. [NO. XII. 

Anuaol M-eeiVng of t\ie Ametwan Coloni- 
zation Society . 

[pROOEEDIMOS DONTINUIED TKOM PAOE 343.^ 

Mr. Merges sulnnitted the followiug preamble and resolu- 
tions: 

" Whereas, to the affliction of the Christian vorld, the African 
Slave Trade, notwi11tstandin)i; all the efforts, past and present, fer 
its suppression, still exists aad is conducted with a^ravated cru- 
elty, oj the resources of one continent, to tiie dishonour of ano- 
tiler, and to an extent little short of the desolation of a third ; and 
it is now apparent, that this guilty traffic must continue without 
sbatement, so long as there remains a flag to cover it from detec 
lion, a demand for its victims, and the African coast is open to 
its incur^ons : And whereaa, its utter aboliticm, as essential to 
the security c£ African labour, and « safeguard of African Col^- 
nization, was early avowed to be one of the objects of the Ameri- 
can Society for Colonizing the Free People of Colour of the Unit- 
ed States; and has been, at all times since, steadily prosecuted, 
by its friends in the councils of the Union ; 

Be it therefore resolved. That a Committee be appointed to pre- 
pare, and to cause to be translated into the several langusK^s of 
most current use, in Europe and America, a memorial to the Sove- 
reign authority of every maritime nation on both Continents, 
eftrnestly solicitinK the denunciation of the Slave Trade as piracy. 

VOL. II.— No. 12. 
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Jind bt U Jurlher resolved, That the memoruU laving Weo vf- 
fnyeA and ittteBted, by the signature of the Preddent of the So- 
ciety, shall be fbrwarded, b; hu advice, to thdr respective deiti- 
natiooB. 

In intradudn;; Mi r«w1ulion, Mr. Mercer Mid d»t, adtwnuBfaed by the Utc- 
iieM of Ibe hour, to wUcli the present meeting had been pratncted, he thoaU 
cmmmie, but b few minutei, in rccoiDBiendlng to the Sodety the resolutioii 
which he h«d the honour to subnut. What he should ay, would be prompted* 
(vthei bj the deare to vindicate froni seemini^ pieaumptionr the raeuM' whidt 
Ibe rcsslution deTiaed for the ittiinment of its object, than the end itae^ 
which had already received the countenance of the National LegisUturc, in 
an act, which denounced the Afiican ahve trade to be piracy — An example 
which had been promptly followed in Europe, by the nation moat £iitingaidi- 
ed, in that quarter of the globe, for her zealoua and peraevering, tfaougti U- 
tberto unavailing effirfts to abolish thii criralna} (taflic. It wet knowni that 
at the time when he bad the honour of first calling the attention of the 
Bouae of HeptcacntatiTei, to the reatedy whidi die rewdulJoD propoae^-for an 
ev^ao obstinate and tn*etpnte, a* to have hafiedali others the entire adjii' 
dicationa of those can[dex courts of mixed raHnnuBnon eatabli^ed at •• 
much international labour, by Great Britain, amounted to but nine in nund»a : 
and at die seat <f that tribunal, whieli oireilosked (he greatest mart, for slavea 
in the West Indies, the Havana, there had not then been a single condemnation. 

The subsequent progresa of these tribuul^ he had not the means t£ 
tracing, bat it wianotoriotM, that nnce the period tp which be had refciTed, 
the trade, in queitioi^ had been extended w'th circumstances of a^^tavated 
. eruelty and atrudty. Of both its extent and hoiTor, the AfHcan Institatiaa 
afforded conclufive and meumfiil evidence. It presented a detuled list of the 
names of two hundred and ei^teen ve»ele believed to be engaged in it* 
prosecution in the year 1824, of which, sixQ'-eight were Spanish, oxty-tbrec 
Bra^tiKani iMrty-nine f^nch, ttrenty Portuguese, two Dutch, one Swedish, 
and one, to the disbunour of our own flag, American. .Twenty-four othen 
have their oamea enrolled in this dark catalogue, without a designation cf 
Ibeir origin. How many others escaped, in Ibat year, the vi^lance <^ ea^ 
quify and pursuit, must he the subject of C9njeGture, from the number known 
and dengnated. But if each of those irtiose existmR, empkiyment. Mid 
names are aaceitained and reported, difigentiy proaccittcd its gunfiil coMf 
neice, vat fewer than one hundred and twen^ tiiausaad viMiins swelled tbc 
profits of their cupidity. Of Iheae victima, prebsbly uot fewer than twea^ 
thousand found a wateiy grave in the mid^ passage, or perished, under the 
diseases iuddent to its loathsome ioipriaonment, after their arrival at their d<a- 
tined market, Uore than twenty thousand reached, in that year, the single 
port of Rio Janeiro, in the dominions of his Imperial Majesty of Braail, wboae 
ndnister, on bis recognition in this capital, as the representative ef an indc- 
peadeot nation^ was instructed to in£irm our own GovenuKB^ that Itis fluttM 
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cinicurred. 'm the Tiewi of tbe United States, reipecting the dtre Imde, and 
wouM tAopt the cariiett practicable meani Tot its ibolitiuo ! 

It is, therefore, more muiifeit than ever, that the mere eidunge of the 
light of aearch, and a lystera of mixed tribunals^ inefBdent at all timtt^ 
and subject to the derangements of war between their common toverdpu, 
•re incompetent, taken separately, or together, to the end OF greatly ^iiii> 
tuibing, much leaa «f totally aboli^ing thi» execrable commerce. 

It is only by making it the object of universal detection and punidunent 
wherever ita perpeCratnrs can be arrested, by stamping upon it the seal of inde- 
Bble infamy, and assuring its certain and heavy chastisement i by making it pi- 
tacj' by the conaent of all naiJonB, and inveeting it with all the consequencea 
which the estabh^eil law and usage of nations attach to this crime, tbat it can 
be hunted off the globe as other piradea are. 

Both irit and argument indeed, have been pwnted against this denomina- 
tion of an otTence, which was not only tolerated, but encouraged, at one pe< 
nod of modem Europe, by all maritime nations. But, at no very remote age 
war was ereiy where construed to confer the right to reduce its prisoners, 
and their posterity, to perpetual elaveiy, without distinction of colour. This 
barbarous rigour dragged the Helot to Sparta, as well as the Kthiopian to 
Kome. If the mild s^it of Christianity ; of tliat reGj^on which teuhea imui 
to«douiitootheraashe would have them to do UAto him," has k>osened the 
hold of stlccessfui valoiir upon ite European captives, does not the saote law 
looien the bands which (brce baa put upon the African > If robbeiy on the 
tugh seas, and on its desolate and barbarous shores, be piracy, without the ac- 
companiment of murder, tbsS not that robbery which fastens on the penom 
tt the proprietor, and all that he hdds dear in life ; which so often eitinguiah> 
ea life itself, by pestilence and sk>w consuming disease, be also piracy^ Such, 
in the e«r1y ages of Greece, bvm whose haguage we derive this word, was 
the chief occupation of the sea-robber, who, like the model* l^rk, infested 
the shores of the Mediterraneui, tp make captive, and consign to slavery, the 
peaeefiil labourers of ita coasto and islands. The Mahometan corsair long 
practised, and still keeps up this watftre even in Europe; and thus^ still make^ 
as fonnedy, occauonsl reprisals fm her Sonthem border, for those cruel inju- 
tiea whi<^ the European Christian trader inflicts on Western A&ica. If the 
one deaerre to be regarded as a pirate, does not the other equally so. If titers 
ba any inequality in their guilt, it is that the one does not trespass agunst the 
leHpon wlucb his prophet taught him to propagate, not by love, but by 
the swotd. Not S0| the Christian, whose gospel is peace, gentleness, and 
mercy I But thecoBCuirent statutes of Great Britwn and America, have fixed 
upon this dime gainst humsni^, its true denomination. It is now piracy, u 
regarda the operation of the laws of ^ch nation, upon its own subjects or 
utizens. IntheEngiiditoiig<ie,iti(«Tef7wbeTe^6wy. The object of the 
naolution ia to extend this deoorainatiati of this oifence, to the statutes and. 
languages ofall civilized maritime powers; that, incorporated in the eonmon 
lur tf mtisDi, it nwy meet mtb tlie pwdAmeat whicb it nqw escape^ vaAa 
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cover of Oe dbhoKnttd irngt id m mur Statei, vbo aither crniuiTc U itt 
pnetk^ or withbdtd the only certain means at its detection and pmibntii. 
"ne Ecaolutuin of tbe Uome of Hepreaentatires, from which, the Ute ik^- 
tillion between the United States and Great Britain on this wbject ipnui^ 
•lOM frnn thedewe of the popular bnnch of the National LegiiJatute, t* 
Mtabli^ by intemadMal agreement, that deDonunation of thia offence, which 
the cotempomiy tefialation erf* Congreu bad bo justly affixed to it. Tbe 
•borine iasue of that neg^otlation, and the subsequent rejection rf a aaHii 
treaty with the Bepublic of Colombia, ariiin; irom aa unfortunate disagne- 
Bent between die Senate and the Executive, leave no hope <£ suecea^ 
tot the object of the propoaed resoluti<Hi, through tbe agency of put 
branch of our Government charged with our Jbr«gn relationa. It is, there- 
fbre, only by a direct appeal to tbe huttiamly of other States, thnx^ "itt 
mtfy ohaands open to the American Cdonaation Society, dud the reflation 
which I have jun read, said Mr. H, proposes to renew the suapended effiKta 
of theUnitedStateB,to extendtheprtnapfeof thfircrinunalcode, tootfaerm- 
lioM, until, by omverMl acquiescence^ it shall become the fiiundation of that 
Bnivenal law whtdi all the tribunala of the tirilused worid are authmized to 
enforce. Thesecnrityof (he AmericanColony.theinterestingFepcatjustTesd, 
plore* to be, in some degree, dependent on the success oftheseefibrts; and not 
its security on^, but die faution of any rational hope that can be indalged, of 
. prtnuiting African dviUzatioii, which obviously depeuds on the secmi^ o( 
African labour. 

While, from these considerations, the resolution submitted to the Sodety, 
it is hoped, will derive an apology for its mover, it becomes hia duty toahev 
that Its adoption may promote the end which it propoMs. And here, it might 
seem to argue tome presumption, to hope fta auccess from the appeal of a 
private Society, to that humanity, which has been invoked, in vun, by the les- 
loua efforts of the most powerful maritiBe State of the world ; i^ indeett 
ance tbe Congress of Vienna denounced this traffic, without concurring, how- 
ever, in any measure tor tit immediate abolition, there had ^lot been a bvoui- 
able (Aange in the citcunutaDces of two of those States who influenced 
the deliberationi of that CongtcH ; and iC the vety absence of asy piditicd 
jMiwer in the American Society, to enfbroe its request^ <^ not remove one 
obstacle, at least, to their success, in tJie pride of thoae to whom tbej alt td 
drttased. 

Portugal, now separated from Brazil, and Spun, severed from her Citkimei 
osi the American Continent, have scarce^ a remuning interest oppoaed to the 
object td die resdution ; uid all the independent States of America, with Id* 
Biditary exception of Brazi^ have, by laws sf greater or len tcraitf, 
pmbiluted the African Slave Trade. 
Ttie NQgular IneoiuiBteney of France; in denouncing^ and at tbe Mune time 
nffic to pass unpuniAed, befiire ha eye*, i« in part, to be ei- 
d, hy her jc^ou^ of ber ancient rival, whose Motirea ibr a stip<dated es" 
leof the w^t of aeMch, riw su^ecta. Hiviag so seoc^jr witnn» 
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cd BBiitwbanii;Ulwre>piu], ihe MraltiBt evciyiMi 
Biiliih powec. Even in France, hovever, wbnae ibuMd flag coren bo buife 
KBhareof tbi* uiiquitouitnllici public ■entimentHgiinat it Iui«riKn,uidia 
nfddly ipreading, which must, ere long, reach the heart of her legialatiYe ccuo- 
dl*, and of her Sovereign. A galUiit ijUion cannot patiently, tee ita atandanl 
uaed to protect the Tilestcnminabfnnn merited puiushment, and will Dune 
readily listen to the teatimuny of tlua revolting abuae of itt honour, through the 
Memmial of a humane Society, than the'diploniatic coneapaodeiiCe of hc> 
powerful and aocieBt rivaL 

Mr. Hercer concluded, by an apology for having «o fiu exceeded the coi» 
pau to wtueb, when he rose, he had desgned to limit his remark*. 

Tlie fcdlowing CiHnmittee was then appointed to carry iis object 
into effect, viz. Cren. Mebceb, Gen. Jones* and Dr. Lau&i& 

On rootioD of Mr. Sauuel Batabo, Esq. of New-Jersej* 

Setohed, That this Society, deeply impressed nith tiie loss its 
cause has sustained by the deaths of the Rev. Hobaok Sessions, 
the Rev. Calvin Holton, and Mr. Charles L. Foece, will 
cherish, with ^titude and aSection, the memory of these devoted 
&iends to Afnca. . 

On motiim of Hie Rev. J. N. Campbell, 

JReiohed, That the thwiks of this Society be presented to Bich- 
AXD Smith, Esq. Treasurer, for the very important suvices 
triiich he ha« long and gratuitously rendered to this Institution. 

On motion of Doctor Laukie, it was ' 

Reaohed, That the thanks of the meeting be g^ven to the Hon. 
Richard Rush, for the verf able manner in which he has pre- 
sided during the present meeting. 

A Committee was then appointed consisting of F. S. Kei, Esq. 
and Gen. W. Jones, who nominated the officers of the Society, 
for die ensuing year. 

The meeting then adjourned. 



From Denham smd Cligqierton's AiarroHve. 

(CONTINVED FBOM PASS S60.} 



They aeldom take more than from two or three wives at a time, 
even the rich, and divorce them as often as they please, by paying 
their dower. The poorer class are contented with one. The 
women are particularly cleanly, but not good-loolung: the" have 
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lai^ mmtha, very thick lips, and high foreheads. Their manner 
(^ dresfflng the hair ia also leas becoming than that of an^ other 
Negro nation I have seen: it is brought over the top of the head 
in three thick rolls; one large one in the centre, and two smaller 
on each aide, juat over the eara, joining in front on the forehead 
in a point, and plaistered thickly with indigo and be«B* wax. Be- 
hind the point it is wiry, very finely plaited, and turned up like a 
drake's tail. The Scarin, or tattoos, which are commoa to all 
Negro nations in these latitudes, and by which th^r country is 
instantly known, are here particularly unbecoming. The Bm- 
nouese have twenty cuts or lines on each side of the face, which 
are drawn from the corners of the mouth, towards the angles <^ 
the lower jaw and the cheek-bone;- and it is quite distressing ts 
witness the torture the poor little diildren undergo who are thus 
marked, enduring, not only the heat, but the attacks of millions 
of flies. They have also one cut on the forehead in the centre, 
six on each arm, six on each leg and thigh, four on each breast, 
and nine on each side, just above the hips. They are, however, 
the most humble of females, never approaching tiieir husbands ex- 
c^t on their knees, or speaking to any of the male sex, otha- 
wise than with the head and &ce covered, and kneeling. Previ- 
oua to marriage, there appears to be more jeatonsy tiian after. 
- Adultery is not common: the punishment is very severe, if 
caught in tiie fact, and secured on the spot; and this is the only 
evidence on which conviction is granted. The guilty couple are 
bound hand and foot, cast on the ground, and their brains dashed 
out by ttie club of the injured husband and his male relations. 

Girls rarely marry until they are fourteen or fifteen) often not 
BO young. The age of puberty docs not arrive here at so early a 
period as in Barbary; females there not unlrequently becoming 
mothers at the age of twelve, and even eleven. In Bomou, such 
a circumstance is unknown: for. a woman to lave twins is ex- 
tremely rare; and to make them believe that more were ever 
brought into the world at one time, in any country, would be diffi- 
cult. 

The domestic animals are dogs> ^eep, goats, cows, and herds 
of oxen, beyond alt calculation. The Shouaas on the banks of 
fte TcJiad have probably 30,00(^ near their different villages; 
while the shores of the great river Shuj could famirii doulM 
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fhat number. Tliej also bread moititudea of horses, vith nftich 
they fornix the Soudaa market, where this animal is very infe- 
rior. 

The domestic fowl is common* and is the cheapest animal food 
Oat can be purchased: a dollar wilt purchase f^y. They are 
small, bat well flavoured. 

The bees are so namerons, as in some places to obstruct' the 
passage of travellers. The honey is but parti^ly collected. That 
buzzing noisy insect, the locust, is also a frequent visiter. Clouds 
of them appear in the air; and the natives, by screams and vari- 
ous noises, endeavour to {ffevent tiieir descending to the earth. 
Id die district where they pitch, every particle of vegetation is 
quickly devpured. The natives eat them with avidity, both roast- 
ed «nd boiled, and formed into balls as a paste. 

The game is abundant, and consists of antelopes, gazelles, 
hares, an animal about the uze of a red deer, with annulated 
horns, called kootigum, partridges very laige, small grouse, wild 
ducks, geese, snipes, aod the ostrich, the fle^ of which is much 
Mteemed. Pelicans, gpooidulls, the Balearic crane in great num- 
bers, with a variety of other lai^ turds of the crane species, are 
also found in the marshes. Hie woods abound with the Guinea 
fowl. 

The wild animals are, tiie lion, which in the wet season ap- 
proaches to the walls of the towns, panthers, and a species of ti- 
ger-cat, are in p«at numbers in the neighbourhood of Mandara, 
tfie leopard, the hyena, the jackal, the civet-cat, the fox, hosts of 
monkeys, black, grey, and brown, and the elephant, the latter so 
numerous as to t>e seen near the Tchad in herds of from fifty ta 
four hundred. This noble ammal they hunt, and kill for the sake 
of his fle^, as welt as the ivmy of his tusk. Hte buffalo, the 
flesh of which is a delicacy, has a hi^ game flavour. The croco- 
dile and the luppc^totamus are also numerous} and the flesh of 
both ifl eaten. That of the crocodile is extremely fine: it has a 
green firm fat, resemUii^ the turtle, and the calHpee has the co- 
.louF, firmness, and flavour of the finest veal. The giraffe is seen 
and killed by the bufialo hunters in the woodsand marshy grounds 
near the Tchad. Reptiles are numerous; they consist of scor- 
plens, ceat^itedee, and disgusting lai^ toads, serpents of sevend 
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kinds, tnd a snake siid tobe hannlem, of the eoago kiad, mbO' 
times meaanring fourteen and sixteen feet in length. 

The beasts of burden used b; the inhabitants are the bullod 
«nd the ass. A ^er; fine breed vf the Utter is found in the Mao- 
dara valleys. Stnngers and chiefo, in the service of the sheikh 
or sultan, alone possess camels. The ballock is the bearer ef ill 
0ie grain and other articles to and from the marketa. A Hnall 
saddle of plaited rushes is lud on him, when sacks made fX gott- 
Bkins, and filled widi com, are lashed on his broad and able back. 
A leather thong is passed through the cartilage of his now, and 
serves aa a bridle, while on the top of the load is mouoted die 
owner, his wife, or his slave. Sometimes the daughter or tiie wife 
of a rich Shouaa will be mounted on her particniar bullock, and 
precede the loaded animals; extravagantly adorned with uaber, 
silver rings, coral, and all sorts of finery, her hair. streaming with 
fti, a black rim of kohol at least an inch wide, round each tX her 
eyes, and I may say, arrayed for conquest at the crowded market. 
Carpets or tobes are then spread on her dumsy palfrey: she uts 
jambe de^i jambe deli, and with considerable grace guides h^ 
animal by his nose. Notwithstanding the peacebleness of his na- 
ture, her vanity still enables her to torture him into somethiiig 
like caperings and curvetings. 

The price of a good bullock is from three dollars to three dol- 
lars and a half. 

The towns generally are large, and well built; they have walls, 
tiiirty-five and forty feet in heighth, and nearly twenty feet in 
thickness. They have four entrances, with three gates to each, 
made of solid planks eight or ten inches thick, and fastened to- 
gether with heavy clamps of iron. The houses Consist of several 
court-yards, between four walls, with apartments leading out of 
them fur slaves; then a passage, and an inner court, leading to 
tiie habitations of the different wives, who have each a squBit 
space to thein selves, enclosed by walls, and a handsome thatche<} 
hut. From thence also you ascend a wide stair-caae of five or 
six steps, leading to the apartments of the owner, which consist 
of two buildings like towers or turrets, with a terrace of conlnif 
nication between them, looking into the street, viith a castellated 
window. TTie walls are matle of reddish clay, as smooth »S 
stucco, and the roofs moat tastefully arched on the inside v'lA 
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iH^nchea. and tlmtctied on the out with a gr&ss kaown i& Bubajy 
bj the Dame* of lidthur. The horns of the gaz.elle uid antelope 
^Karve as a aubatitute fpr nails or pegs. Thne are fix^ in diS^. 
ent parts of the walls, and on them haog the quivera, bow^ 
qtears, and shields of the chiaf. A man of cwisequence will 
sometimes have four of these terraces atjd ei|^t turrets, farming 
die faces'*^ his mansion or domain, with all tlie apartments of his 
woBien, within the space below. Not only tliose en activite (aa 
tiie French would ea.7,} but those on the superannuated list, are 
allowed habitations. HcH^es and other animals are usually air 
towed an enclosure near one of the court-yards fi»iniiig the en: 
trance. Dwellings, hawfever, of this description are not c 



[^C O M M U N I C ATiON. 2 

Siouth-'WfcsteTn Coast ot AlTica. 

In the beginning of the 15th century, the attention pf*modeni 
Europe was, for the first time, turned towards Africa. The Por- 
tuguese, the Ihitch, the French, the English, sbccessively explor- 
ed and took possession of yarions parts «f the coast. Their ob- 
ject was not to convert or civilize Africa; they were in pursuit of 
the moat detestable traffic that has ever disgraced and afflicted the 
human race. All other cnmmodities but the one tiiey traded ui, 
are gradually consumed, and the commerce that supplies them 
foi^otten; but the pi-oducts of tliis are a blasting "boundless 
upas," that can never be eradicated. In the records of their 
voyages and travels, we look in vain fqr inGormadoti of the coun- 
try, and we only find it thinly scattered through volumes of crimes: 
The account, tJierefore, which we are about to give, of the 
"Western Coast of Africa, will necessarily be very incomplete. It 
may, however, have the effect, for which we intend it^ of calling 
the attention of our readers and^ the public to that interesting' re- 
gion of the earth, and vindicating the American Colonization 8o~ 
ciefy, in their attempt to people it with civilized and christian 
Air leans. 

When the Europeans arrived on the Western Coast, though 
the wonders which had intimidated tliem had disap^>eared, there 
wjis still left sulficieni: novelty in the people, tfae products and 
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f^tnrss of Ibe coantry. The inkabitmnis, thej fouiKl, were 
blftck find totally uncivilized. But they were mikl 'and cheerful 
IB their diipotitioD, and ho^itoble in thrir manners. Some of 
tfiem lived in villages, others wandifred abeut without fixed habl- 
tBt>0nB^ Their houseH w huta were built of reeds and mud; uid 
tlt^r only mann&ctnreB were mats made of osiers, charms, or 
greegrsea,* and n sort of cloth from the bark of trees. Hie 
forms of goverament under which they lived, were tiie sim- 
plest imaginable) the king or queen was absolute, and all the rest 
Wcra staves. This, at least, was the case in the latter tribes or' 
notions) into whieh they were iOBumerably subdivided. But 
MM«-^ these little commanities did not exceed a hundred citi- 
zens; and the sovereign power, in them and many of the others, 
( resembled the dominivn of a fatlter in his family. It was re- 
strained, besides, by a rough species of republican govemmcDt; 
lod no man or woman could be condemned, but upon sentence by 
a " palaver," or public assembly of the nation. Among a people 
80 simple and with so few laws, and whose customs were general- 
ly but the impulse of nabiral equity, cHmes were few, and pim- 
ishmmt unfrequtnt. Death was never inflicted but for murder. 
For other offences, fines were imjiosed, or the criminal sold into 
slavory. There we^e but two classes of society, the chiefs and 
tiiepeople. Hereditary rank was almost nsknownjand htmour 
vas attwhed to office, not to persons.- The religion which ibey 
]^fesHed, (if any thing so incoherent, preposterous and barborouR 
cao be called r«li|^«n,) was, in some tribes, idolatry, ib others, 
id<riali7 with a alight intennlKture of Mahometan observances. 
They believed in the ^ctiv^ and habitual interference of the devil 
in the aflairs of men; placed .implicit reliaoce oa their wooden 
idi^s, or** fetiches," and ^eircharms, or "greegrees," which tiiey 
carried continually about them; attributed to these charms and 
id<da various and varying degrees and kinds of power; and were 
alsiost entirely-under the contrdulof sorcerers and wizards. In- 
deed, superstition waa their governraent. Tbey seenied to he ac- 
tuated by « uperior sort of instinct only. Liki all other sara- 



• The " greegree%" ttt a* it la sometimes written " grisgiis," are j^neraUj 
composed of two amall and nearly circulu' pieces of leather, lowed tpgetber, 
and coDtalim^ between them the nftme gf God, wiHten id Aisbti;, oo pu^- 
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gM, tiiey diBpl&yed coiwdenible talents, however) for beggii^ 
tnd when that fiuled, for Btealiog. 

As TOO adTance into the interior, yon meet with note rcgnUr 
and conwUdated govenimenta, more cxtenBive and powerfiil 
states, enjoying a comparative civilizadoOi At first tite Earope- 
ans saw and traded only with those they found livfng near th« 
coast; but when they penetrated np the rivers, and the report of 
th«r arriral spread into the interior (tf the conntry, large banda 
of natives, from a greater distance, came down to barter with 
them. - They brought gold, ostrich feathars, ambergris and pre- 
cioas gems, which they excbangedfor toyB,^rment8, liquors, and 
tobacco. Another article of commerce which they ofiered, or 
were induced to oflfer, were slaves. If the Portuguese and Dutch 
had listened to humanity and conscience, uid the precepts of that 
Bible which they affected to be anxious to extend, they would 
have discouraged this traffic at once, and might perh^ have pre- 
vented it. But they were actuated only by an unprincipled thirst 
of gain. • America, which had recently been discovered, was in 
want of cultivators; itswhite inhabitants had not yet sufficiently 
increased, or were too indolent to work: to procure labourertf 
these poor savages must be encooraged in ferocious hatnts. It 
was thus reserved for civilized men and christians, topromott 
tJue slave-tradM and the PwtngBeae, who set the first eian^s 
then, stUl scandalize r^tenting Europe by peraeveranee in die 
crime. 

The parts of Africa in which we are most concerned at present, 
and which should interest us most, are the Western and Sootfa- 
vestem Coasts) because they are the outlets and depositories of 
the slave-trade, and the most ^iproved routes for penetrating into 
the interior. It is to them principally, that we shall confine oar re- 
navkB, vri& now and then such reference to other parts, as may 
be necessary iat exi^anation. '• 

Along the coast (to the south bf where the great desert of 8ar* 
lura comes down to drink at the ocean,) uid for a considerable 
distance into the interior, the covntry it level and pierced by se* 
vend huge and navigable rivers, and many smaller streams. The 
•oil is rich, the products rarious, the cliioate not so unwholesome 
as has been represented. It is peopled by tribes of tu^roe^ inore 
ar less distinct in customs, luiguage, futures and conditiaa. A» 
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yWi retiede from the sea. the surface becomes more briAen aod 
elevated, till it swells at last into mountains of vast extent and 
height, which divide the waters of Central Africa fmm tllMe that 
fitll directly into the Atlantic to the we^ In this section d* the 
continent, all the featares of African get^raphj seem t« be on a 
■cale of grandeur, tiiat would makeit a Ht residence for the groi- 
est nations: pity it should be left to savages! 

Among the hills which we have mentioned, rise the streams and 
navigable rivers that drain and irrigate fhe'plain below, and wan- 
der to the ocean through prairies of the most luxuriant fertilitj'. 
"Rie Gambia is navigable for sloops 600 miles, until it is broken 
hj the cataract of BarraConda.- The Senegal is a river of equal 
magnitude. The Congo is much superiorto either. Indeed, the 
vast volume of water which it rolls into the ocean, and which ia 
felt for twenty miles at sea, justifies the belief that it has ite 
source far beyond the moantatns, or in more distant one?. Many 
persons have supposed that it is the mysterious Niger, dischargiDg 
HseU' after a varying course, through the centre of the Continent, 
many thousand miles. Whether that Idea be correct or not, 
flie Congo will undoubtedly be found to be otie of the largest 
rivers in the world. The expectation that all doubt upon thii 
lubject would be removed by the discoveries of Denham and Clap- 
perton, has not been realized. The leng-songht Niger has "eludsd 
their search. It was our opinion .that the Niger and Congo 
were identical, but separated by a lake. ■ Such a lake inCentral 
Africa had been heard of; the Niger had been seen far to the west 
of the lake, flowing eastwardly; and to us it seemed natunri to 
suppose, that this great lake or chain of bices must have an out- 
let, proportioned to themselves in size, and send, their waters to 
the general reservoir, the ocean, along the bed of some great ri- 
ver, as do oar Erie and Dntario. As no guch stream was knonn 
to fall into the Persian gulf orlndian ocean, it was highly proba- 
ble, «% thought^ that tiie majestic Congo was the oneiti question. 
The Niger, properly so called, WQuld then^ according to our hy- 
pothesis, have taken its rise on the eastern deelivl^ of the Kong 
mountains, which pour the wa:ters of the Senegal and Gamlna 
down ffieir western sides, and (as Park had ascertained it does) 
flow from west to east, until it emptied, swollen by tril»tai7 
streams, into the great lake Tchad, in Central AfHca. Vusa th» 
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wetem or §(nith-«asteni, or perhaps southern .extremity of this 
lake, we nipposed the accuntiulateil and' surplus waters to be dis- 
ofaarge4 along the bed of the Congo. Thus the Niger would bear 
Ihe same relation) to the Congo, as the Niagara, (for instance) to 
the St. Lawrence. But we h^ve been obliged to abandon onr hy- 
pothesis: for it is ascertained that the Kong mountains, after a 
long course to the south-east, turn off towards the souJh, and re- 
cede into the contiuent, interposing iheniselves between the Con- 
go and the lake; that the Shary, a river which is either the Niger 
or rises in the Mandara (a continuation apparently of the Kong) 
mountains, flows northward into the lalce, from the south; and 
that ^e Tchad has no apparent outlet 

Whether tha waters of the Niger, ever reach the sea, or are 
absorbed by the thirsty sands of Central Africa, is qf no small 
im)K)rtance to the western and south-western coast. Such a com- 
mnuication with the vast regions of the interior, would promote 
the extennon of christian commerce and civilized society, and 
increase the power and we^th of nations inhabiting, or destined 
to inhabit its course, as mudi as the Mississippi and Missouri con- 
tributed to the peopling and cultivation of our western territory, 
and the rapid growth of the states that line their banks. In every 
other 4'espect, the part of Africa wbich we are now describing, is 
as capable of being covered -with great nations, as were the west- 
em and southern members of this confederacy. It enjoys a fer- 
tility not interior fo.theirs, and affords a greater variety of valuar 
ble produt^s. The climate too, though essentially different, is at 
least as salubrious. The mortality tiiat prevailed among the &Ht 
emigrants to I^iberia, was owing altogether to other causes. They 
arrived during the wopst season. of the year, and remained exposr 
ed to alt its incremency, without shelter; and the matter of sur- 
prise should be, that any of them escaped destruction. A much 
worse result attended the early attempts to settle America. In 
Virginia, and even as far north as Plymouth i& New England, all 
the settlers were repeatedly swept away by the savages and ma- 
lignant diseases; and the idea of persevering in colonization was, 
for aconsiderabte time, abandoned and forgotten. It began to be 
considered as a visionary and impracticable ^heme, and the cli- 
nu.te as utterly uncongenial to the European constitution. It is 
therefore neither surprising nor discouraging, ^at similar misfor- 
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tunea shonld hsre fdlowed the first att«aqit8 to Httlc AMcii 
They are inci'dent to all such trndertakings, in ereryVjiiarter vt 
tiie globe. A want of experience will lead to miatakea, laistdtes 
will lead to exposure, and exposure prove fatid. In ^^moving 
from one climate to another, we ar^ apt to foi^t to make corref 
ponding changes in our habits ; which is just as nnreasontble as 
it would be, to follow the same mode of life through alt the vaij- 
ing seasons of anj climate. That of Enn^ Ik much more like 
the American, than either tike the African, It is sometimes 
imagined, thaf because the latter is entirely diffenent from die two 
former, it is therefore not so good; but thi« we think an erroneoas 
conclusloD, and are inclined to believe that the latter is the bet- 
ter climate. All that is necessary is, to conform to it, and not to 
live in Africa as if we were still in America or Europe. The cli- 
mate is by no means so changeable as oiirs; and that already is a 
great advantage. It is divided into certain periods so r^;ularly,. 
tiiat their approach is always know,p. There are no sudden transi- 
tions from heat to cold ; unless it .be among the mountains, or (t^ ' 
the rarefaction and condensation of the air) in the desert. There 
are certain seasons during wjiich you may count upon an unint«v 
rupted serenity of wrathcr ; and then is the time for agricultural 
and commercial operations. There are other seasons agUDf, at 
which you must expect and provide against tempestuoQs and rainy 
weather. Is not this distribution wiser, than if you were liable 
at every moment to be drenched with rain, or surprised by a tir- 
nado? Upon mature reflection it will to every one a|q>ear douU- 
ful, whether this division of the seasons )B,not preferable to oor't. 
The rains set in about the middle of May or June, and continHC 
tilt October. It is then that the crops are sown. 

In that part of Africa in which our Colony is situated, the A9.y% 
are short and the nights long, because it is within the tropics. 
The heat is therefore not so great as jn many parts of North 
America, which are inhabited by a hardy race of people. The 
long dry season is not a drought. It does not prevent the growth 
of any thing ; for although it recurs each year, and is the natanl 
course of things, the land teems with all the productions (^ the 
earth- The tropical fruits grow there in wildnbss and pn^uoB. 
Coffee of the finest quality comes spontaneously in the woods. 
Rice, surpassing that of our southern states, is the comnum (ood 
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a£ the natives. Wheat, barley, and Indian com arrive at the 
same perfection as with us. So do all the succulent roots that 
we poBseBB, and many other Dseful and delicious vegetables *' that 
we know not of.-" The soil is admirably adapted to indigo, cot- 
toii> and tobacco. Ivory, dye-woods, precioui gems, ambergris, 
ostrich febtiiera, and the skins of wild beasts, are exported in great 
quantities from the coast: and, before the discovery of America, 
the mines of Afncd supplied all Europe with gold and silver. 

"The climate is congenial too to Its domestic animals, so necessary 
to civilized man. The horse, though little used by the ignorant ne- 
groes on the coast, is almost a part of the wandering Moor of the 
desert, is trained to sport and war by the. nations of Central Af- 
ricaj and attains that excellence of form and character which we 
call "blboded." The sheep of Afiica are celebrated; and the 
cow Is equal, in all her qualities, to her race in other continents. 
The patient ox, though he draws no wagons there, carries his bur- 
thens in Africa as well as here. The asses are much finer than 
our'B, and are driven in immense herds, like the lamas of South 
America, loaded with bales of merchandise. Then comes the 
caAtel, the most serviceable of all the mute servants of man, to 
whom, for certain kinds of labour, we have nothing to compare, 

Sudi is tiie south-western coast of Africa. How many hidden 
beauties Will be found, when she is more thoroughly explored! 
Profu&ely rich in al) the vegetable and mineral kingdoms, why 
may she not bear fruits of human excellence, and from having 
been the seat *nd victim of e\ery crime, become a wide and fer- 
tile field for the cultivation of every, virtue i 

In its inhabitants, Africa Is as various and peculiar, as in it* 
other productions. , It is peopled by many millions of human 
teings, differing vastly from each other in wlour, forms of 
government, occupations and religion. Some of them are ga* 
thered into small tribes, ruled by petty chiefs; others Into large 
and powerful nations. Unbounded liberty is enjoyed by some, 
and othet-B groan in the abjectest servitude, or live beneath an easy 
despotism.' Many tribes have no fixed residence, but wander 
about with their flocks In search of pasture, or their ariqs in 
March of prey: others have permanent abodes, lai^eand commer- 
mercial cities, and enjoy a comparative civilization. In colour 
they aremt lesB diversified: from the deepest black, to every 
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brighter hue, except pertiaps the ruddy fairness of an European 
complexion. Whiteness, when first beheld, is shocking to tbem, 
and they sttribute it to disease. A choritahte old negro woman, 
who alTorded Park & meal and lodging, on the banks of the 
Niger, could not refriuD, even in her kindness, from exclaimjnir 
" God preserve us from the devil!" And it was a common sub- 
ject of r^;ret among the negro girls in Bornou, that Denham and 
CLapperton were '■ so white," * 

In Central Africa all these travellers found populous and Jiigh- 
ly cultivated countries, in which were large cities of 30,000 and 
30,000 inhabitants. To these marts resort all the people of thi; 
neighbourhood, and ca^vans and single merchants from the most 
distant re^«ns. You may theie see the Negro of all varieties; 
from the thick lipa, flat noses, receding foreheads and fHz.zled 
locks of the western coast, to the equally black but straight ami 
prominent features, and long lank hiur of the interior and the 
east. Tou see him mingling with the dusky Moor, the olive co- 
loured Ax^ and the tawney Egyptian, each in his oatJonal or 
tociful costume. ■ ' 

"A IhMiwinil longoca prefer 6iRin(;e orisons on high." 

The nambers of a thousand sects, blent and tinctured with each 
other, meet in friendly converse. Paganism is the prevalent form 
of worship"; and here and there some faint traces of ct«i^tii(y 
appear: l»tt the predominant belief, or practise, is the rel^D of 
the Prophet. The "faithful experienced, no difficulty in .Recon- 
version of Africa. Its simpte^and docile inhabitants willuiglj 
adopted all that was inculcated, by Saracen, Jew or chrii^an, aail 
without ^andouuig their ancient rites and notions, incot^rat^ 
alt the Hew. . 
But the quesiBn is, whether a nation of free blacks citti he ^ 
. tidilished on the western coast of thia great, continent, . TTiedi- 
ittate has been urged as an insurmountable obstacle:— suit vi% 
in Ihe case of An^erica Liberia has been desolated by -sick' 
nea9^■^o were Plymouth and the settlements in Viipnia. W* 
are not reduced, however, to reasoning from analo^j wehave 
fects directly applicable to our position. Colonies Amiebee^* 
tablished and have flourished, on the coast. of Africa. Sien* 
Ijeone, after maiiy sad reverses in itsnifancyi istaow'amifi^''5 
territory, with 30,000 inhabitants. It was founds ^Sr the 
most un&vounible circumstances} for those who first composed it, 
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came from a very northern latitude,* or from &e atreeti of Lon- 
don, and were mingled with whites, without selectltm, the good 
with the demoralized. Bad habita did more for their destniction 
than the climate. Sierra Leone has recovered now from thl» 
capital mistake, and in pruaperllj anil usefulneso, forgets the 
lowneas and eifacesthe stain of her birth. 

The Portuguese too, and the French, were eminently Buccesg* 
ful in making settlements an the coast, and far up ihe rivers in tiie / 
interior. Although the natives were uncivilized, they could 
scarcely be called savages, for they were a kind, hospitable and 
harmless people; and their visitors found it easy to obtain a foot- 
hold among them. Some of the tribes in the interior, however, 
were less tractable, and more warlike and ferocions. Their cus- 
toms were not so simple and unprejudiced, but had a strong tino 
lure of mahometanism. By flattery, the skilful use of superior 
attidntnente, the possession of desirable objects of traffic, by pni- 
deace and well-timed violence, the Portuguese gradually spread 
themselves and their establishments over an immense extent of 
country, for many hundred miles into the interior. Protected by 
their arms and reputation, missionaries preached the gospel 
throu|^out the country with wonderfiil success, as they relate. 
Miracles were wrought, and the natives came in thousands to be 
baptized. As long as the missionaries confined themselves to 
preaching and baptizing, they seem to have found the natives do- 
cile enough; but when they came to abolishing polygamy, which 
universally previulcd, overthrowing the idols and their temples, 
and deposing monarcbs who would not be converted, they met 
with the fiercest and most determined opposition," and were com. 
p^led by a general revolt to fly for refuge to their forts. The 
''Portuguese at length became so odious from their tyranny and 
vices, that they were driven, gradually, from'the continent, with 
the assistance of their enemies in Europe: and while the ruins of 
their towns and military posts, a few words of their language im- 
bedded in the native dialects, and the slave-trade, are now the 
only vestiges of their once flourishing and extensive dominiiMi, 
they demonstrate the practicatnlity of civilized colonies on tiie 
coast of Africa. It was not^he climatft that expelled the Porlu- 

*Na*a Scoti*. They bad been cucted away from the United Stat«s 
during the rerdutioaaT]' war. , 
VOL. n No. 12. 3 
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gneae; it was th«r fierce bigotry, their brutiil persecntioD of a 
harmless race. How could the slave-trade and the gtwpel be 
preached with the self-same breath ? The cruci&s remuns among 
the natives ; it is one of tiieir " fetiches!" 

A singulu' superetitioti,of the Portuguese, nas one of the strong' 
est incentives to discoveries and settlements,' 'They believed that 
there was a christian kingdom, some where in Africa, governed by 
a christian king, whose name was * Prester John. To find this 
natioQf which th^ thought had been so long mixlaid, and lost to 
ihe christian world, was one of the great objects of all their expedi- 
tions; and every navigator on leaving Portugal, was furnished by 
his sovereign with particular injunctions to look for his august 
cousin, Prester John. They were therefore very careful to make 
enquiries of the natives, wherever they went; and learning that 
Est in the interior were the great cities of Timhuctoo and Jenne, 
they sent embassadors to the emperors. Unfortunately, the par- 
ticulars of these interesting joumies, which in later times we have 
ao often Tunly attempted to repeat, were not recorded, or are 
mouldering in the jealous archives of Portugal. All that we have 
leamt from them is, that they knew of a great river (the Niger,} 
near fhose cities; that the inhalntants were of a lighter colour and 
strict Mahomedans (the Moorsj) and that beyond them, they were 
informed, was a land (Abyssinia,) where the people professed the 
same religion as themselves. This relation renewed their hopes 
and quickened their endeavours ; and they were finally gratified, 
after doubling the Cape of Good Hope, with a sig^t of Abyssinia, 
and finding there a few distorted features, and faint traces of 
Christianity. 

On the eastern coast of Africa, and up the rivers tliat fall into 
the Persian Gulf and Mozambique channel, there are Portuguese 
cities of considerable size, where the language is still spoken, 
though corruptly. Their streets, houses and-churches, give them 
the air of European cities. They are the great marts of the 
slave-trade, and oppose, for fear of interruption, the most serious 
Dbstacles to every attempt to penetrate far into the country. 
. If, for the fiendish purpose of trading in human tears and flesh, 

* Prester John, i. c. Preabitei John, i. e. Priest John ; tac thef suppoMd 
bun to be apreUte w well as kiugi — achratian K^if ;~« aort of l^ipe in 
Ccnlrtl Afidsa. 
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the Portuguese could establish populous, powerful and opulent 
cities in that continent, wby maj not we effect the same, with the 
holiest puqxiseP Heaven frowned on them, it smiles on our 
design. 

To found in Africa an empire of ckriitians and repubUcamf 
to reconduct the blacks to their native land, without disturbing the 
order of society, the laws of property, or the rights of Individuals; 
rapidly, but legally, silently, gradually, to drain them off; these 
are the noble ends of the colonizatiuo scheme. The wise and 
good have been meditating aft along on the facility and magnifi- 
cent benevolence of the project, and have never ceased to cheri^ 
a hope in' the cause's holiness. Silently and almost. unobserved, 
the foundations of a colony have been laid; and with less assist- 
ance than was bestowed upon this nation in its infancy, have flouri^ 
ed mon and given brighter promise of becoming a powta-ful and 
happy people. The colony of Liberia has now arrived at a con- 
dition, in which it requires some encouragement. The probleqi 
of its possibility and bare eiistence has been solved. It should 
now be fostered. To overlook it longer might be fatal. Not the- 
hardiest plants can flouriidi under perpetual n^lect Help» ea- 
sily to be aforded, will now enable.it to fulfil its destinies. 

"We may not send exploring expeditions to the centre of the 
continent, to drag hidden nations to light and instruct thei^ ; but 
we ought to accomplish what is within our power. We may set- 
tle and civilize the Western Coast, whence culture and the Gos- 
pel may (and will,) by a gradual and surer pn^ess, win their 
way, from the borders, to the very heart of the continent. Af- 
Jhougk this may be effected by individual exertions and private 
charity, yet why subject a scheme so fraught with usefulness to 
slow advances and precarious support? It should be adopted by 
the Nation, or by such of the States as approve it. 

Our object has been to show, that Liberia is admirably 'situated 
for all the purposes in view. The soil is excellently adapted to 
the most productive crops, the climate is not so serious an obsta- , 
cle as was supposed, the territory lies well for commerce, and 
admits of indefinite increase, and the surrounding tribes of na- 
tions are weak, peaceable anddooile; Thus situated, the Ctdony 
will produce numerous good effects. It is a reservwr and os^lunt 
for such of our blacks as have it in their power to remove; itinaj ' 
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e the mart oT a lucr&tive trade, and repay uh for all its ex- 
; it wilt be a foot-hold of chrigtiaiiitj and civilization^ and 
inthinits influence,— the infiueucc of its benign esample, of Its 
Tirtuoua commerce, of ita power, — the slave-trade must eifure, 
^bA its perpetrators be tau^t '* to pity others' woe." 



tiotest 1x01X1 liVbexia. 

Monrovia, Dec. 5th, 1826. 
To tit Bard of Mmi^tn of theJtaeriam Cohuzatmn Sodcly. 
Gentlemen; 

.Mr. Gurley's communication of the 2d September, wag-received 

by the schooner , Capt Chadwicfc, New York, on the Hth 

of November.— The books also arrived in good order. 

The brig Tamworth, Capt Gridler, Boston, arrived on the 97di 
November, — 51 days fi'om Boston, with part of a cargo laid in 
for Montserado, Which she has sold, and proceeds on her voyage 
to Pemambuco, and thence back to the United States tA-morrow. 

The rains, unusually protracted this season, .are hardly yet at 
an endj — ^but the Colonists were never more healthy at any sea- 
son. This blessiiig has never been enjoyed by them mare per- 
fectly than since my last dates, by Dr, Peaco, whose arrival in 
America long before the present time, I trust, has put the Board 
in possession of very particular intelligence from the Colony up 
to die middle of August. 

Having been absent from Monrovia, od a visit to tlie Gallinas, 
until within 48 hours of Uie sailing of the Tamworth, it is not 
possible to enter into the particulars of the state of. the Colony. 
I can, however, thro' th«i blessing of God on oue poor endeavours 
for its advancement, say, that the ordinary measure of prosperity 
continues to attend it. Factory Island, and a lai^ district un- 
limited on one side — of the Grand Bassa country, now belongs 
to your institution. — The deeds ctmveying to us this important 
territory are herewith inclosed.^ A large public house has be«i 
built for us by the late proprietors of the country, on Factory 

■ Filing tbeie deeda not yet recorded, in out Bepatcr, I do not kiuI 
dien, but will, by the fint direct conveyaDce. 
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Island, nnd we eipect noxt we«k to b^in the tint aetdemcnt 
there, bjr establishing two respectable families on the islaiML 

Caldwell is in a very prosperous state. 

A new town for re-captured Africaaa has been founded ob -the 
Stockton, two and a half miles below its jnnctiiKi with the St 
Paul's, It is not yet named. — This js the tiiird settlement begun 
on the creek. 

The unsettled state of the tribes to the windward, owing to a 
long and distracting servile war (bellum sevile) has put it out 4^ 
my power yet to execute the, arrangement mentioned by anticipa- 
tion, ill Biy ^>*U for which an overture had been oSered by some 
of the chiefs of Cape Mount. — One point, I think, has been cer- 
tainly gained, which, in the absence of a more intimate connexion 
of this Colony with those tribes, will make it safe to wait a more 
favourable season to press them to a sale of any part of their 
oonntry. To the leeward of the Gallinas nver, all the country 
authorities have come into an express and moat solemn engage- 
ment, neither to dispose of any part of tiieir territory to any 
other foreigners, nor to suffer their establishments amongst them. 
1 propose to visit the Rio Pongas previous to my return to the 
- Umted States, whidi I hope to be able to do so soon as the month 
of March or April. 

* One of the boats of which the frames were brought out by the 
Indian Chief, has been more than a month completed ; in which 
time, I have visited in her a greater extent of this part of the 
coast, than from the want of so commodious a conveyance, I had 
ever before been in a capacity to do. The schooner carries tea 
tons — lias a laige cabin — a brass 6 pounder, pivot-mounted — and 
IS stands of arms. Having a strong crew on board, she is able 
to resiat most of the small pirates of the coast. Her utility to 
the Colony promises to be nearly inestimable — by extending our 
relations, and binding together our establishments along the coast, 
as well w in the transportation of produce. 

There are more than twelve public buildings, including three 
new fulificationB, going forward, of which a particular account 
may be expected by the next opportunity of writing the Board. 

We shall expect a large accesidon of Colonists as early as the 
middle of January: when, if no disappointment occurs in our pre- 
sent hopes and labours, we shall be ready to receive them. 
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Our sdioolg, foe want of botil instnicters and btmks, are in > 
languid aiaie: trade increaMs perha^ too rivptdly. Bnt it is 
hitherto confined chiefly to Monroria. The people of CaldweU 
are all farmers. Forty famiHeB have title deeds for their liDds. 
Several, hy the tenns of the original grants hare forfuted thdr 
rights. Shall the forfeiture be exacted? 

Mr. Hodges, boat builder, from Norfolk, was, at the moment of 
Dr. Peaco's departure, struggling in the grasp of death. He did 
not survive the following night. His estate has been settled, ind 
his property and papers will be forwarded by the first direct con- 
veyance to Norfolk. He was an amiable, pious, and estimable 
young man, whose death is uncerely and universally deplored 
amongst us. 

We still enjoy a state of profound tranquillity, as r^ards our 
relations with aU the tribea of the country. The last season was 
mostabundantlyprolificinrice; and never hav« our settlements been 
in so favourable a state to admit, I mayadd, to require, a very large 
addition of settlers, as at the present moment. Alt this region of 
Afric4 opens its bosom for the reception of her returning children. 
I rejoicein the testimonials. fumi^ediadiSerent ways, of a grow- 
ing and enlightened interest in the objects of yonr Board among ' 
the American people. It is one of those great and benevolentde- 
aigns on which the Merciful Father of ail mankind loves to smile^ 
which the American Colonization Society has undertaken. Its 
root is deep, and its growtli, however gradual, .1 entirely believe 
to be sure. But the greatest difBcnlties-^fbr di^cultiea the cause 
has always singled with, I never sopposed to lie^on this side of 
the ocean. To obviate prejudices, and unite the etertions, and 
rouse the enterprise of the whole American people; this is the 
great labour, and to such as most snccessfiilly engage in, and pro- 
secute it, vfiW be chiefly due the acknowledgments of posterity. 

1 am happily restored again to myself and the Colony, after a 
tedioua, and for much of the time, a diatressing confineroent to 
my chamber for sis months. 

I must again solicit the Board to send at least 30,000 feet of 
^umber, chiefly i inc^ boards, by their next transport, which I sin- 
cerely pray may arrive as early as the middle of January} and I 
must again solicit the liberty of retuming to die United Stfttes 
eai'ly in the next Spring. 
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Dr. Peaco is, of course, confidentiy expected back previonB to 
my owa departure from the Colcmy, which will be Bubjected ftvtiie 
most serions inconveoiences, ifleft six montiis without ui ageiit-^ 
a misfortune which I trust ni&j not happen. 

Im am, gentlemeo, with sincere respect, 

Your obedient servant, 

J. ASHMUN. 



Monrovia, December 6lh, l8Z<fi 
Gentlemen: 



Capt. G. having postponed sailing until to-morrow, affords me 
an opportunitj to add, that among the bnildings now in pn^ress, 
is a.fcceptacle for emigrants in the Caldwell settlement, 100 feet 
long, with a store house additional, of 24 feet in length. It is 
believed that tho St Paul's will prove a more salutary residence 
for new emigrants, than the Cape. The physician of the Colony, 
will, of course, reside in the Government House of the same set- 
tlement, while his patients are accomplishing ^eir seasoning. 

It also becomesTne to mention by this conveyance, that 1 have 
obtuned the perpe.tual grant, rent free, of an indefinite tract of 
country, lying between tlie iwo Junk rivers, 35 to 40 miles to the 
leeward of the Cape: this is a very important acquisition, and the 
deed shall be forwarded by the first direct conveyance. This dis- 
trict will, eventually, become the property of the Society on very 
easy terms. Indeed, the entire coast, from the St. Paul's towards 
the north to Trade town south eastwardly, is in a sense in the ac- 
tual occupation, aad under tie jurisdiction of the Colony, (100 
miles.) The country people begin, as a customary thing, to honour 
me with the title of " Headman for all their country," and "Fa- 
ther for we all;" and whenever a proposition is submitted to them, 
they are in the habit of replying, "you know best what is good 
for us;" and in case they shall ever be straitened in consequence 
of yielding to my requests, they are careful to let me know that 
the Colony will ultimately be obliged to provide them with the 
means of subsisting themselves. 

Capt. Gridler having a small lot of clieap furniture, very much 
needed for the St. Paul's Government House, and a lot of pn>- 
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viBiaDB, I kafe nulde a atnklL jwjxhase of both {of the CMoHf— ^d 
(■TO tons oS wood, all I could prevail (Mi Mm to take, vA inji 
OA jonr Treasurer for the balance of 194 dollars, whiott I tcnst 
you will order duly paid. 

I have the hotuntr to retoain, 

Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

J. ASHMUN. 
Pi S. Please cause to be acknowledged the receipt for the 
schools, of ux boxes of books, of individuals in Boston ; for the Li- 
brary, of 630 volumes, contributed by Dartmouth College- 

Do. do. 2 bundles of pamphlets by individu^s, of Bostoo. 
All of which are received in good order, fretght-free, by Messrs. 
Bopes, Reed Sl Go's brig Tamworth, Ci^>t Gridler. 

The donation U invaluable, and the school books ciuie at a me- 
inent when several departments of ' instruction were on the geiot 
of beisg given up for want of books. . 

J. A. 



We rejoice to perceive that the King.of France has published 

a decree for the etfectual suppression of the Slave Trade. "Hiis 

traffic has, of late years, been more extensively prosecuted under 

the flag of this country, than under that of any other Power. 

Decree of the King of France against the Slave Trade, 

Charles, by the Grace of God, King of France and Navarre, to 
all who shall see these presents, greeting; 

We have ordained, and do ordain, that the project rf it law of 
the following tutor, shall be presented to our minister, Secretaiy 
«f State to the Department of Marine and the Colcmies; whoa 
we chai^ to explain its object, and to support it in discussion. 

Ordy Article. In case of ctM^reration or participation, by any 
means whatever, in the traffic known under the name of the ne- 
gro Slave Trade, the proprietors and supercargoes, the insarere 
who insure it knowingly; the captain or commander and other of- 
ficers of the vessel, shall be punished with banishment, uid a fine 
equal to the value of the ship and caigo. 
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The fine shall be proncninced conjointly against the iodiTidaah 
designated in the preceding paragrai^. 

The captain and other officers shall be farther declared incapa- 
ble of serving nnder any title in the King's Navy, or the French 
merchant service. 

Otiier individuals belapi^ng to the crew, shall be punished witb 
imprisonment of from three months to five years. From tiiese are 
excepted such of the abovemcntioned individuals as shall, within 
fifteen days after the vessel's arrival, declare to (he commissary of 
the marine, or the magistrates in the French ports, or the French 
consuls in foreign p«rts, the facta which they shall know. 

The vessel shall be seized and confiscated. The penalties, un- 
der the present law, are independent of those which shall be {mto- 
nounced in conformity with tite penal code, for other crimes or of- 
fences which may have been committed on board the ship. 

The law of April 15th, 1818, is abn^ted. 

Given in our palace of the ThuiUeries, December 27, 1826, and 
our reign the 3d. 

CHARLES. 
■ By the Kjhg. 

'tbe Peer of France, Secretary of State of Marine and the Co- 
lonies. 

^OMPTE DE CHABROL. 



B.OTTOI& o£ t\ie Slave TxfuVe. 

Such horrid occurrences as the one related below, we would 
gladly conceal from the public view, if we did not believe that 
crime is emboldened by secrecy, and that facts like these are cal. 
culated to arouse the generous feelings of the People to endea- 
vours for their suppression. The only way to abolish the Slave 
Trade is, by invading its sources with settlements on the coast of 
Africa. It is, therefore, with reason, apart from Republicui and 
Chtutian motives, that Liberia enjoys'the support of all philan* 
thropists among ua.—B(dt. Gaz. 

** The Sierra Leone Gazette oi tiie 9th September, on the au- 
thority of a correspondent, mentions a most atrocious act of bar- 
barity, on the part of a French slave captain, named CKllmt. Una 
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fellow had CBrried oBTirom the Gallinaa, about six weeks before^ 
350 slaves, whom he intended to introduce sunreptitiouely into 
Qaudalcmpe. He succeeded in landing the whole, except sixty- 
five, when, having observed a French cutter coming towards the 
vessel, he threw those sixty-five miserable beings overboard, in or- 
der to avoid a discovery of the traific he had been carrying on! 
The Goventor of Gaudaloupe, it is added, gave orders to seize 
the murderer, when the crime he had perpetrated was discovered 
by the dead bodies that were drifted ashore; but he had sailed be> 
fore the order could be executed." 



At a late meeting of the Virginia conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal church, a resolution was adopted requesting that every 
preacher in that conference should make a collection on the 
fourth of July next, in aid of the American Colonization Society. 
We hope that all the other ecclesiastical bodies- will follow att 
example so worthy of their imitation. 



■ETLtTOct f rtjm tbe XoxfoVk HexalA. 

I have seen, with great pleasure,- that the Legislature of Ken- 
tucky have passed a resolution recommending the object of tiie 
American Colonization Society to the patronage of Congress. 
And nothing, I think, could be more truly honorable to her coon- 
cils than this proceeding, especially as it shows a triumph of rea- 
- son over certain prejudices which have heretofore prev^led, 1 
suppose, in that state, as ^TelI as in our own. I say prejudices; 
for really I have always thought that we have no reascm whatever 
to imagine for a moment that there was or could be any thing like 
a disposition, on the part of our General Government, or of oar 
Northern members more particularly, to meddle with the subject 
of slavery as it exists in our Southern States, established by:.eur 
laws, and under the sanction of the Constitutioa itself. Nor 
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have I ever been able to see, for my part, why th« [iitros- 
age of CoQgress to a b^evolent and patriotic Society which; 
without interfering, in the smallest de^e, with tWt defieaft 
mteresl, only aims to remove what we alt consider m a grorf 
evil — our free people of colour — (and which evil doe* nrtetv. 
fere with that interest,) should excite the Jealousy or Sfdeea 
of our most watchful and determined advocates of state rights. 
Surely if our friends of &e North are willing, in a falrasd libenl 
spirit, to unite with us of the South io appropriating * p&rt i^ 
the common revenue to this truly catholic object, but by which 
we are to be particularly benefitted, it is not for us to refuse th« 
aid — unless indeed it were very clear that Congress have no 
right to legislate upon the subject. But the right and indeed the 
duty of Congress to afford the Society that reasonable aid which 
it asks, is probably very fairly within the true scope and spirit of 
that clause of th Constitution which gives tiiem power "to lay 
and collect taxes, duties and imposts; to provide for the conunon 
defence and general welfare of the United States."— And it is at 
least very certain, that nothing could tend more directly to pro- 
mote some of the great purposes iw which that instrument was 
framed, as stated in its preamble — for instance—'* To form a 
more perfect union, ensure domestic tranquillity, and secure the 
blessings of liberty to ourselves, and oitr posterity," in all their 
fulltst extent, than the very scheme which the Society is now 
purtuing with so much success. 

I am not at all anxious however, I confess, to press this ptrint 
upon any of our conscientious littrab, (especially as I am by no 
means an u/frtt myself,) because I have always thought that it 
was much more clearly and distinctly the right and duty of the 
state governments, (especially, of course, of our Southern ones,} 
to promote this great object by liberal appropriatiiHiB from their 
treasuries; and I am more particularly desirous to see our own 
Commonwealth coming out in the cause, in a manner worthy of 
herself. And here too, by the way, it I tbou^t it necessary, i 
could point her to the recent and honorable exam[de of anothw 
sister state, on the other side of us, I mean Maryland, whose Le- 
gislature has lately granted the annual sum of a thousand dollars 
to aid the funds of the Society. But it cannot be necessary, I am 
sure, to stimulate her wisdom or her virtue by referring her 
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to an; foreigQ example whatever. Let her onl^ look back 
ItH- a bri^t leaf in her own statate book, and read again her 
vrtT memorable resdution upon the anbject of colonizing our 
free people of colour in Africa, or elsewhere beyond the linuts 
«f the United States, from which tins Society in (act emanated, 
and ahe will see at once that path of policy which she was the 
fint to A<m to othen, and which her du^ and her honor now- 
alike command her to puraue. 

I do not know however, whether it may not be too late to bring 
thiq aubject before our General Assembly during its present sea- 
rion, wUch is or ought to be hastening to its elose; and socially 
if the houses should not be ready to act upon it with that perfect 
unanimity which it is so very desirable to obtain. Let it lie over 
flien, I would say, to the next session, and let the members who may 
not be alre&dy distinctiy satisfied, take some pdas, in the mean 
time, to examine the claim of this colonizing Mkeme to their favor. 
Let them examine it with that patience and candor which are so 
obviously due to ourselves, in considerii^ a prtgect in whose sue 
cess we have so deep an iBterest-Hmd separating it entirely from 
all its imaginary connections with questions of party politics with 
which it has really nothing to do — and I am persuaded that the 
result will be their hearty support of the plan. 

I will just add here, that whenever our Commonwealth does 
come out to act again upon this sul^ect, I hope that it will not be 
to make a direct grant to the Society itself; bat rather to aid its 
object, or more properly speaking, to execute the long establish- 
ed policy of her own laws, by an act to encourage the emigration 
of our free people of colour to the Society's settlement in Liberia, 
fay certain bounties, and other provisions, which I may take oc- 
casion to surest hereafter. In the mean time, I will just observe 
that this adoption of the scheme by our General Assembly, would 
have the immediate effect of making its execution entirety safe, 
as well as absolutely sure; and so most happily, quiet forever all 
those very unnecessary' fears which any persons may have thought 
themselves antlHirixed t« feel about the views and wishes irf' its 
^ends. 

SHARP. 
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Xftimbanuft, the Afvieaii CM«f . 

The late J. H. XaimbaiiDB, son of the former king of Sierra 
Leone, when at the supposed age of twenty-four, was induced, 
by the suggestions of a free Mack belonging to the firat body of 
settlers from Lobdon, to determine on going over to England, 
with the view of acquiring an education; intending to commit 
himself to the liberality of an English gentleman, to whom he had 
heard that the free black had been indebted for some d^;ree of 
schooling. He was on the point of coming to an agreement with 
the master of a slave-vessel, who was to receive three slaves as 
the price of his passage through the West Indies hither, when a 
ship sent out by the Sierra Leone Company to explore the coun- 
try, arrived in Sierra Leone river. Having been brought by this 
vessel to England, he was placed under the care of two clergymen 
successively, who have furnished the chief part of the infonnatiun 
concerning hlin, which wUl now be communicated to the Court. 

A desire of knowledge was the predominant feature in his char- 
aet&T. His instructors have mentioned that he would coqtinually 
urge them to prolong,t]ie time employed in reading together. Be 
was also forward In declaring his obligations to every one who 
would assist him in the acquisition of useful learning ; he would 
^presB regret if he had been led into any company where the time 
had passed away without improvement | and when it happened that 
he was left entirely to himself, he would employ not less than 
eight or ten hours of the day in reading. Though the disadvan- 
tages arising from the long neglect of his mental faculties were 
^parent, he shewed signs of very good natural sense ; he had al- 
so a faculty at distinguishing characters ; and his mind, as mij^t 
naturally be expected, was, ready to receive impressions from those 
persons of whom he had conceived a good opinion. He had few 
advuitages of person, but he was uncommonly pleasing in his be- 
haviour, shewing much natural courtesy and even delicaey of man- 
ners} be tfas also of a kind and affectionate disposition. He was 
quick in all his feelings, and his temper was occa^onally warm, 
some degree of jealousy also Entering into his character ; in par- 
ticular hct^^ indisposed to answer questions put to him by 
strangers concerning the state of his own countryi for he was apt 
to suspect that they meant to draw comparisons between England 
and Sierra Leone, unfavourable to the character of the latter, and 
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he woald iherefore, on such occasions, often turn die conversa- 
tion, hj remarking, that a country so un&.voura.bly circnmstanced 
as Sierra Leone had hitherto been, was not to be supposed capa- 
ble of having; made anj attainments worthy of being the subject of 
conversation in Great Britain. 

'Hie following anecdote will shew still more strongly the ex- 
tremt! sensibility which he felt, when any circumstance arose 
which touched the honour of his country; and it will also explain 
the grounds of his peculiar jealousy on this subject. 

The name of a person having been mentioned in his presence, 
who was understood by him to have publicly asserted something 
very degrading to the general character of the Africans, he broke 
out into some violent and vindictive language against this person. 
He was immediately reminded of the christain duty of forgiving 
his enemies, upon which he answered nearly in the following 
wm^b: '' If a man, said hef should rob me of my money, I can 
for^ve him; if a man should shoot at me, or try to stab me, I can 
foi-g^ve him; if a man should sell me and all my family to a slave, 
sliip, so that we should pass all the rest of our days in slavery in 
fte West Indies, I can forgave him; but (added he, rising from 
his seat with much emotion) if a man fakes away the character of 
the people of my country, I never can forgave him." Being 
asked why he would not extend his forgiveness to those who 
took away the character of his country, he answered, " If a man 
should try to kill me, or should sell me and my &mily for slaves, 
he would do an injury to as many as he might kill or sell; but if 
any one takes away the character of black people, that man injures 
black people all over the world ; and when he has once taken 
away their character, there Is nothing which he may not do to 
black people ever after. That man, for instance, will beat black 
men, and say, O, it is only a black man, why should not I beat 
him ? That man will make slaves of black people; for when he 
has taken away their character, he will say, O they are onlj black 
people, why should not I make them slaves ? That maii will take 
away all the people of Africa, if he can catch themj and if yon 
ask him, but why do you take away all these people, he will say, 
O, they are only black people, they are not like white people, why 
ghauld itft I take them ? That is the reason why I cannot fbi^ve 
the man who takes away tiie character of the people of my country." 
Separt of the Sierra Lime Oxnpflnjr- 
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TYve IPast a»a TxitxiTC. 

We are now brou^t to the conclusion of oar second volume. 
A recurrence fo past events, particularly to those of the last year, 
awakens devout gratitude, nor can the future be contemplated, 
without invigorated resolution, lofljer aims, and hopes of brighter 
promise. 

The pracficablenfess and utility of the scheme in which this 
Society embarked, ten years ago, with few friends, scanty means 
and in view of obstacles both numerous and appalling, is no longer 
problematical. The experiment proposed by the Society, has been 
fairly tried and with entire and unexampled success. The Colony 
of Liberia appears to be established on sure foundations, and to 
exhibit both in its internal affairs and external relations, a degree 
of prosperity far exceeding the expectations of its earliest friends. 
It is a christian community on a pagan shore, exerting a benign 
and extensive influence upon numerous heatiien tribes, and ofiering 
to countless barbarians instruction in the pure principles of the 
religion of Christ. Nor is the knowledge thus imparted merely 
theoretical. The poor natives see Christianity embodied in tJic 
lives of its professors, and feel tliat it is an active practical princi- 
ple, essentially conducing to the happiness of the individual, and 
to all the interests of society. In all their intercourse with the 
Colony, they find this religion a principle of veracity, integrity 
and kindness, constituting a sure ground for reliance, and creating 
within their bosoms gratitude, confidence and affection. 

The settlement at Liberia has remarkably, enjoyed the protec-' 
tion and favour of the Almighty. In times of danger, of trial, 
and of want, its members have found refuge and resources in Go«l. 
Their afflictions have served to deepen their pious sentiments, and 
to direct their thoughts more constantly to the realities and glo- 
ries of an immcH^al state. Awakened in such seasons to a ciin- 
Tiction of their entire dependence upon the invisible and eternal 
Being, they have, under the chastisements of his hand, learnt 
righteousness. 

It must be manifest to the friends of this Institution, that to sus-- 
tain its enlarged operations the present year, funds will be required 
far exceeding the amount of annual donations in preceding 
^Jeara. By nothing are the Managers more encouraged in the pro- 
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•ecution of their great enterprise, than by the evidently increas- 
ing interest felt throughout the country in its success. The cause 
itself makes an i^peal, not easily to be resisted, to the humane, the 
patriotic and the religious. Thousands the year past have felt 
this a]q>eal,'and shown, by vrell directed and productive efforts, 
that their natures must be changed, before they can regard with 
indifference Um claims of such a cause. 

. The Managers are convinced, that the work in which they are 
engaged, is not only sanctioned by humanity and benevolence, 
but of great national interest and importance, and they trust the 
time is not remote, when it will receive the approbation and aid 
of the whole American people; wlien fhe State Legislatures and 
Congress will harmoniously unite their energies for its accomplish- 
ment, and thus rear an imperishable monument to the magnani- 
mity and charity of our glorious Republic. To secure an object so 
imperiously demanded by every consideration of duty and interest, 
they invoke the aid of the press, the ministry, Auailiary Associa- 
tions, and in fine, of all who are sensible to the misery of others, or 
concerned for the welfare and the hojjour of their country. For 
the present year, they must rely upon the charity of their 
friends. But while they trust that the contributipna of the liberal 
and religious will be such as to enable them to conduct forward 
the arduous Work to which their efforts are devoted, they con- 
fidently hope, that every thing possible vrill be done to secure to 
it the assistance of those powers of the government which alone 
are adequate to its consummation. Particularly would the Man- 
agers invite the attention of the Rev. Clergy to this cause. 
Could every minister of every denomination lie induced to bring 
the design of this Society before his congregation on the Sabbath 
ii^mediately preceding or succeeding the foarth of July, and 
solicit a contribution in its behalf, the benefit would prove incalcu- 
lable. Africa would rejoice, and Heaven smile upon a nation 
making such a united and noble offering of its charities. 



END OF THE SECOND VOLUME. 
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